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PREFACE. 



In laying before the public a third edition of the late 
Dr. K. F. Becker's compendious systematic German 
Grammar^ it appears necessary to offer a very few pre- 
liminary remarks on the plan in general, on which 
this new edition has been conducted. 

As regards the first (i. e. the etymological) part of 
the work, bat little material alteration has been found 
requisite, whereas in the second, or syntactical part, 
many portions have been entirely changed, new matter 
has been introduced, and passages of less importance 
omitted, the whole in fact, thoroughly revised and 
as far as was consistent with the nature of the work, 
frequently remodelled. In some places, where the 
rules did not appear to be sufficiently copious to 
convey the author's ideas to the English student, those 
j rules have been extended, some on the other hand, 
which appeared needlessly diffiise, have been given 
in a clearer and more concise form. A similar renr 
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is applicable, in many cases, to the examples illustrating 
the several rules, which have been, both in length and 
in number, increased or diminished, as the case seemed, 
to require. In other places, examples have been sub- 
stituted, different from those given in either of the 
preceding editions, especially selected from Schiller, 
Go the etc. and chiefly from the prose writings of 
those authors, as being, generally speaking, more 
adapted to the special purpose of training the pupil 
in the composition of German prose — while, on the 
other hand, quotations from purely poetical writers as 
U hi and and others (however valuable in their kind 
in other respects), have been for the same reason, in 
many instances replaced by examples selected from 
German prose writers — at the same time a considerable 
number of poetical examples has been retained with a 
view of introducing the pupil gradually to the forms 
peculiar to German poetry — one of the principal 
objects however aimed at in the present work, has 
been to furnish the student, as much as possible, with 
a number of definitions relating to Dr. Becker's 
very scientific grammatical terminology^ chiefly em- 
ployed in the syntactical part of this grammar, in order 
to make him more easily acquainted with the learned 
authors system, which is now almost universally adopted 
in German shools, and by so doing, to avoid, as much 
as possible, laying before him rules framed in such 
language as could only be intelligible, and conse- 
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quently of any practical use, to persons already fami- 
liar with Dr. Becker's peculiar grammatical system, 
instead of first clearly explaining that system to him. 
— In fine, every thing has been endeavoured, as far 
as the revision of an existing work admitted, to 
render this edition as useful as possible to the English 
student of the German language. As the present 
work claims the rank of a compendious^ and at the 
same time a complete systematic Grammar, it has, for 
various reasons, been thought proper, to let it remain 
80, without introducing any exercises for a more ex- 
tended practical use. In the latter respect however 
the pupil is referred (relating to the etymological 
portion of the grammar) to the Exercises contained in 
Arnold and Fradersdorff's ^Mrst German Bookf^ 
and respecting the second, or syntactical portion, to 
those of the Second German Book *). 



*) Containing a compendious etymological vocabulary, in 
which the words are traced to their roots ^ with derivatives 
*nd compounds^ and arranged according to their respective 
fymiUes, with quotations from the best German authorities. 

Taylor Institution. 
Oxford, July 1855. 
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GEBMAN GRAMMAR. 



P.A R T^L 
ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 
OF THE LETTERS AND THEIR PRONUNCIATION. 

The German alphabet contains the same letters as i 



the Engliflh : 


- 




?l a = a 
93 b —b 
S c — c 


3 i j 
^ ! — kr 

2 I —1 


6 f « — soft 8 

g sharp 8 
% t — t 


2) b — d 


aw m m 


U u — u 


e e — e 


91 n —n 


9S D = V 


8 f — f 


Do — o 


2Btt) = w 


® 9 — g 
3 i — i 


* P — P 

Dq _q 

« t — r 


2)* — y 

3 j — z 



but some of these letters are pronounced in a manner 
different from the English. 

Observation, f is used in the beginning, < in the end of 
syllables, e. g. fe^r, flnftw, U-fen, la«, *au0, *&iufet, ^&tt«4t*. 

Becker- Frftdersdorfs Germ. Grammar. 1 



2 Etymology. 

I. V o w e 1 8. 

2 The flounds of the vowels in German are not mate- 
rially altered by their position, as is the case in En- 
glish : they are generally pronounced in the same man- 
ner in every position.*) 

German grammar divides the vowel sounds into : 

1. the primary vowels: 

a pronounced like the French a, or E. a in : father, 
e „ „ „ „ ^, „ „ e, a in: lend, name^ 

I „ „ y, „ 1, „ „ 1, e in: bit, we, 

ri r> •>•> '^t ^^ w vt o in: on, rose, 

u „ v» v) V) ou, „ r) u ^^' l)ull, rude. 

These are either long as in: fam, ^a^n, fel^r, Tlttx, 
ben, bir, mir, O^r, 60^(5, I^ron, ^u^m ©tu^L bu, 

or akwn as in: ^amm, !ann, ^axl, ^en, gefl, ffielt, 
tott, 9^orb, Drt ©(i^utt, ^unb, tunb. 

2. the modified vowels: 
a pronounced like the French e, 

w V 1^ 11 ®^i 

H 

M y) „ „ „ U. 

These are modijlcations of the vowels a, 0, u, caused 
by certain transformations of the words, e. g. in the 
formation of the plural number of many substantives, e. g. 

long: ^a^n, plural ^o^ne. 



©o^n. 


11 


©o^ne. 


©tu^U 


11 


©tii^le. 


short: ftamm. 


11 


^amme. 


Drt, 


11 


Drtcr, 


©turm. 


11 


©turme. 



*) Different languages always differ even in the pronun- 
ciation of the same sounds, and it is not possible to explain 
the^ peculiar sounds of the vowels of one language, by com- 
paring them with those of another. The following directions 
concerning the pronunciation of German vowels, accordingly, 
are not to be considered as sufficient, and the learner m 
this respect must be referred to oral instruction. 
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S. the dtphthongs: 

fi') pronounced like the E. y in: my, why, 

eu „ „ „ „ oy in: boy, 

au „ „ „ „ ou in: now, how, 

au is modified into au, which is pronounced like cu. 

Diphthongs are long^ e. g. mein, bein, fein, nfu, ^(u, 
treu, Saum, ^taum, IBaume, ^taume. 

Observation l. The German letter \) (ypaWon) is nerer 
used as the sign of a consonant like the English y, but is 
always a vowel- Instead of the English y e. g. in such 
words as year, yes, the German language uses j, as in^a^r, 
ia The letter )^ only occurs at present in words of Greek 
origin, and then takes the sound of it, e. g. ^t^taitn tyrant, 
9{l)t^ologie mythology. Formerly the letter \) was used in 
some German words injstead of i, principally in the diph- 
thong ei ttf (fe)^n to be , be^ at, instead of [ein , Bet). But 
this mode of spelling has been entirely rejected in modern 
German grammar. 

Observation 2. The diphthong at occurs in a few words 
only (ber 3Rain the river Main, ber ^nin the forest, bie 93>aife 
orphan, bn fftain grass-plot, ^oiern Bavaria), and is pro- 
noonced almost like et or like the E. aye 

The only difference in the pronunciation of German 
vowels arises from their being 

a. either accented or unaccented, 

b. either long or short. 

a. Ac cent. 

The accent of German words is regulated according s 
to the same principles by which that of English words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin is regulated. The primitive 
syllable, which is in general the first syllable of the 
word, takes the priiicipcd accent^ whilst prefixes and 
aiBxes take either the subordinate accent or none at 
all, e. g. 



•) This diphthong ei is not to be^ confounded with ie 
wluch is no oiphthong, but denotes a simple sound viz. that 
of long i, e. g. flel is pronounced like feel, tier like fear 
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Satet father, erjlaunen astonish, 

lEBetter weather, ern>a^en awake, 

golben golden, bemetnen bewail, 

mad^tig mighty, @daubni§ allowance, 

f^teunbfii^aft friendship, Unterne^mer undertaker, 
S^rifient^um Christendom, Untetne^mun^ undertaking. 

In some verbs compound with a preposition^ different 
meanings are conveyed distinguished by the circum- 
stance of ike accent being placed on the preposition or 
on^the verb^ e. g. 

U bcr^e^en, to go over, cross (with accent or the pre^ 
pos^. Uebet^e'^eti/ to omit, pass unnoticed (with accent 
on the verb,), 

Um'9e^€n, to go round. Umge'^en, to evade etc. 

In particular, all terminations and affixes are unae*- 
cented^ except: lei, lein, ling, ^cit, feit Waft, tj^um, fat, 
ung, bar, fam, ^ft, ic^t, which take the semi-accent, and 
ei, iren, which take the principal accent. 

The prefixes be, er, Dcr, ent, ytx and the augment ge 
(see §. 51) are unaccented; the prefixes bur(^, ^inter, 
fiber, unter, um, toiber, mi§, doQ, are semi accented^ or take 
the principal accent^ according to their different value 
(see §. 63) ; all other prefixes take the principal accent. 

The personal pronouns, articles, and the monosyl- 
lable forms of the verb fein (to be) are unaccented. AH 
other auxiliary verbs, pronouns, prepositions, and con- 
junctions are semi-accented. 

b. Long and short vowels. 

All diphthongs are long. 

All unaccented vowel are short 

A simple vowels accented is short when followed 
by a double consonant or two consonants originally 
belonging to the same syllable*). 



*) If the connexion of two consonants is effected merely 
by a combination of two words , thb has no influence upon 
the preceding vowel: thus the vowel is long in the first 
*^art of the ioUowing compound words: Sagmetf days-work, 
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Egc^ti<ms 1. The letter ^, when connected with an 
other consonant, is only a sign of length; the prece- 
ding Towel accordingly is long, e. g. 9But^ rage, 9)at^ 
council, tot^ red etc. 

2. The following words have a long vowel, al- 
though followed by two consonants: 



«rt kind, 
$art beard, 
IQxi tender, 
9rgt physician, 
ffiarje wart, 



$erb hearth, 
^ferb horse, 
@$tt)ert sword, 
SBert^ value, 
»ert^ worth, 



Stagb maid-servant, ^tbe earth, 

^eetbc flock, 
merben to become. 



tobt dead, 
Sogt bailiff, 
SRonb moon, 
Xtofl consolation, 
n)ii|l waste, 
Sujle desert, 
mien to cough. 
Dtp fruit- 



Daubie conaonanig. 

If a short vowel is followed by a single consonant, * 
this consonant is in writing always dottbled. 



Long vowel, 
ftam, tame, 

^c^len, xebcn, 
Seet, beten, 
©tieX, ii^m, 
tict^, f^ien, 

Brubet, 35riiber etc. 

It must be observed that 
if is the double f , e. g. 

If W W 11 ^f 



Short voweL 

®taa ©Me, 
jleUen, retten, 
Sett, betten, 
fttd, nimnt/ 
ritt, ©^iff, 
©onne, ^onne, 
ai^ttttet, abutter etc. 

©liirf, SfloA ©to(f, 
©li^, D^u^en, tto^en, 
tt)iffen, laffert, effen. 



Xohbttt death-bed, ©(utbur^ thirst after blood. The same is 
the case, if the second consonant belongs to an affix or ter- 
mination, added by inflection or derivation: the preceding 
Towel is then long, e. s. in lieB^Ii^ lovely, aelieo^t loved 
(irom tteben), ®ebur?t bnih (from geb&ren to bear), %af)xgt 
driring (from fol^ren to drive). 
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and that ff is not written bat when followed by a 
vowel, e.g.g(u5plur.gluffc, gag plur. gaffer, -&a§, ^affen. 

Ctl and fd^ which express simple sounds (§. 7) must 
be considered as simple consonants: still they are 
never doubled in writing, although 6) is often and fc^ 
always preceded by a short vowel, e. g. io^, ^ac^^ 
toa^, glfc^, ^if^, n)a[(^en. 

Consonants are not doubled In unaccented syllables 
and words e. g. i^ bin I am, et ^at he has, an at, t>on 
from, mtt with, ob if etc. and in the adverbs f^in hence, 
Xot% away, ah off, which commonly take the accent. 

Signs (f length. 

Although it seems sufficient to mark short vowels 
in the manner already pointed out,. German ortho- 
graphy, in a great many instances, distinguishes long 
vowels bv particular signs of lengthy i. e. by letters which 
are not pronounced , but only mark the length of the 
vowel to which they are joined. This is done : 

1. By doubling the vowels a, t, o in the following 
words : 

^al eel, @(^nee snow, Ttoox moor, fen, 

^aac hair, @ee sea, Tioo^ moss, 

^aar pair, 5l(ee clover, liBoot boat, 

S^aox troop, band, ^eec army, and some words 

@aat seed, Uet empty, less usual. 

@aal saloon, Tlux sea, 

©taat state, ©peer spear, 

^ett garden-be^ 

Seele soul, 

2. By placing the vowel 0, after long i, e. g. ^iex 
beer, i)m here (except in: mir to me, bit to thee, i^m 
to him, i^n him, i^nen to them or to you, toir we, i^r 
you or to her). 
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3. Bj placing the letter ^ alter all other Towel?, 



«• g. 



3a^r year, mti^x more, ©o^n son, 9lu^m glory, 
^o^it cock, fe^r very, D^t ear, ^u^n hen, 

100^1 true, jle^en to stand, ^o^le coal, ru^en to rest. 



II. Consonants. 

The consonants in German are classed 1) according 7 
to the degree of their more or less perfect articulation, 
into Semuconsonants ^ Liquids^ and Mutes; and 2) ac- 
cording to the organs, by the action of which they 
are formed, into Paiatal^ Lingual^ and Labial sounds. 
The following table exhibits this classification of con- 
sonants and the English sounds, corresponding to them : 



Semi-conso- 
nants r 

Iiiquids : 

Mutes 

a. Tenues: 

b. Mediae: 

c. Aspirate: 



Palatal 
i(7) 

I (k) q (q) 
% (g, hard) 
(^ (Scotch ch) 



Lingual 
f (soft s) 
f* (8h) 

n(n) 
t (r) I 0) 

t or t^ (t) 

b(d) 

§ (sharp s) 
8 (ts) 



Labial 
» (v) 

in (m) 

P(P) 
b(b) 

f or \> (0. 






Al consonants, used in the spelling of German words, 8 
must be pronounced in reading or speaking, e: g. 
StnoiU, j^ire^t Si#t ^alm. Stmt, SBunbe, Steunbf^aft. ie^t 
etc. The letter % (h) alone is silent, when standing 
at the end of words or between two vowels ; thus the 
words fro^ glad, na^ near, na^en to approach, blit^en 
to bloom, are pronounced like fro, na, na^ett/ b(u»en. 

The sound of tl^ differs in no respect from that of 
t e. g. the words ber X^au dew, bcr X^on clay, are 
pronounced like bad 2^au rope, bet Xon tone. The sound 
of the English th is not known in German. 
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9 The soft consonants h, b^ if when employed as 
final consonants are hardened, and pronounced 

b like p, e. g. %ab, litb, like %ap, lie^ 

« ^ i ba«, ®ra«, „ ba§, ©ra^, 

g (final) when preceded by one of the vowels , as- 
sumes a guttural sound, e. g. 
Sag day, 

2Beg way, slightly guttural only, 
tm% eternal „ „ <„ 

£tog trough, » 

aSetag deceit. 

When the preceding long Vowel is shortened by- 
derivation or inflection, the media is frequently chan- 
ged into a tenuis, as in fliegen, f[utf, leibcn, litt, flebeii, 
fott. When, at the same time, the tenuis t is added 
to the media as a termination, the media is commonly 
changed into the corresponding aspirate, as in S6jiia^t, 
93udS>t, Tta^t, mo(^te, from fd^lagcn, biegen, mogctt; and 
®ift ®6)xxft, Xrift, from geben, fd^reiben, treiben. In the 
same way the semi-consonant \) is frequently changed 
into ^, as in glud^t, (Scp^t ©cfd^id^te, from flie^en, fe^cn, 
gcf^ei^en. 

10 The aspirata ^ has two difiPerent sounds when 
s tanding after a, 0, u, and when after e^ L There is 
in E. no sound similar to that of the aspirata ^, but 
it entirely corresponds with that of the Scotch and 
Irish ch and gh in loeh or Umgh (lake), laigh (lo^)* 
When, in words of Greek origin,^ stands as initial be- 
fore a, 0, u, or before a consonant, as in Sl^ot, ^^n% 
dfjixonit, it is sounded like f. In words originally Ger- 
man, ^ is sounded like ! only when it stands before 
f (d), as in fSki^^, toa^^tn, D6)^, D$fen(like waa^ oaen); 
provided the f does not belong to a termination, or 
to another part of a compound , as in tt)a$4^m , 9ia^f 
fud^t m^'^\t\)tn, 93ud^*« (©u(i^c«). 

The letters j( and ^ and their reduplications ^ and 
ff are to be pronounced as hard as possible , j and ^ 
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like ts in wits, writs; § and ff like ss in kiss, loss, less, 
e- g- 3^tt time, ^xotx% dwarf, jerreifen to tear, 23i| wit, 
jcnif^en torn. 

The sound of t^ does not differ from that of f. It 11 
is employed only as an initial letter in the prefix 0(c^ 
the prepositions Don of, l>ot before, and in 

Satei father, 3kil(^en violet, Setter cousin, 

Sie^ cattle, Diel much, tner four, 

Slieg fleece, Sogel bird, Sogt bailiff, 

Sol! people, OoQ full, 

and in their Compounds and Derivatives. 

In some words the initial f is sharpened to $f, e. g. 
^funb pound, ^feife pipe. 

In words, of Greek origin, the sound of f is expres- 
sed by pi), as in English. 

The semi-consonant f corresponds to the English y, 12 

5a^r year, iung young, 

3od^ yoke, ja yes, 

SBein wine, (pron. like vine), 

2Bett work, „ „ verk, 

SBunbet wonder, „ „ vunder. 

The sounds of the E. j and w do not occur in German. 

The sound of f is almost as soft as that of the Engl, 
z in zone, zeal (except the final ^ which is hardened, §. 9), 
e. g. @o^n son, @onne sun, (5eele soul, teifen to travel, 
^aud house, @rad grass etc. 

Capital Letters 

are used in German in all those cases, in which they 13 
are employed in English. Capital letters are more- 
over used in the beginning of 

1. all substantives and all words used substantively, 

2. all pronouns used in addressing persons. 

The pronoun ic^ I, on the contrary, is written with, 
a capital initial after a full stop only. 



10 Etymology. 



READING EXEECICES. 



14 $)er mtn\6) benft ®ott lenft. 
Man devises, God disposes. 
(Litr. Man thinks, God guides.*) 

S)ic Sugcnb 'on%t% bic Xugenb bcfle^t. 
Youth fades, virtue endures. 

9^ot^ fennt fein @ebot 

Necessity knows (= has) no law. 

^otf) bri^t eifcn. 
Necessity will break iron. 

J^euc ©efcn fc^ren pt 

New brooms sweep clean (well). 

2)er ^benb txbnt ben Za%. 

The evening crowns the day. . 

Ubung mad^t ben Tttx^tx. 
Practice makes perfect. 
(Litr. makes the [i. e. any one] master.) 

6in gebranntcd ^inb fd^eut ba« gcucr. 
A burnt child dreads the fire. 

©ele^en^it ma^t ^iebe. 
Opportunity makes thieves. 

@in ebled $et} ^langt i)cU unb ^olb, 
(Sin ^uM ijl gebie^tu^ ®o(b. 
A noble heart shines bright and gently, 
A good heart is solid gold. 

Wot^ le^rt betcn. 
Need teaches to pray. 

*) The French: ^Uhomme propose, Dieu dispose'. 
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®at^ unb StDt ma^t SBangen tot^. 

Salt and bread make cheeks red. 

All beginning is difficnlt. 

^ie 5hin{i i^ lang, bad Sebeit ifi !ur;. 
Art is long, life is short. 

©tiUe Staffer ftnb tief. 

Still waters -are (= run) deep. 

@^tt)eigen ifl ni^t immet gut. 
Silence is not always good. 

eitt 2Bolf im @(|Iaf fangt nie eiit ®^af. 
A wolf in sleep [a sleeping wolf] will never 
catch a sheep. 

(Sin ttopd^ed Sort ifi M ®«mut^ed 6^eife. 
A consolatory word is food for the mind. 

Wtan foU ben %a% ni^t Dor bem^benb lobcn. 
One must not praise the day before night. 

Sin gutcr !Wo^bar tjl cin ebtcd 5^Ieinob. 
A good neighbour is a precious jewel. 

einc bofc i\xn%t rid^tct oft t)icl Unglutf an*). 
An evil tongue often causes much misfortune. 

©ejhcnge ^enen regieten nic^t langc. 
Severe masters do not govern long. 

^n ®otted @egen ifl %Ut^ gelegen. 

Every thing depends on God's blessing. 

aii^otgenjlunbc ^at ®otb im SKunbe. 
Early rising brings wealth. 
(Litr. Morning hour has gold in [its] mouth.**) 

tttrmut^ ijl feinc ©^anbe. 
Poverty is no disgrace. 



*) Sep. from anrid^ten, to produce. 

**) Answerine to the Engl, prov.: 
Early to oed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy and wealthy and wise. 



1 
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I 

By night all cats are grey. ' 

3ebet i{l feined @luded @(^mteb. 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 

X>c« Golfed @timme i{l dotted @timme. 
The people's voice is God's voice. 

©cbulb ubeminbet mt^. 
Patience overcomes every thing. 

2Bct taW i^i^t faUt plbf^ii^. 

He who mounts rapidly, falls suddenly. ^ 

16 2Bet balb ^ibt ^ibt bo^^elt. 

He who gives quickly,, gives double*). 

2Benn bie 9{ot^ am gt5§ten i{i, iji ®ott am nad^jlen. 
When need is at the greatest (= at highest), G-od 
is nearest. 

Sei^ter tro^et toad et tra^et 
Set ©ebttlb $ut Surbe U%tt 

He can carry what he bears with greater ease, 
who adds patience to his burden. 

SRit einem ^emn jle^t e« gut 
^cr, tt>a« ct bcfo^len, fdber t^ut. 
That master fares well who himself does what 
he commands. 

S^re ifl M Scanned ^tx^ 
S)emut^ f u^tt und ^immelmartd ; 
©trenge, bic p^ felbjl begwingt 
@^afft im Seben, n>ad gelingt; 
Xrcu' umfajt fie aHe bwt 
Sieb' unb ^ieben no^ babei. 
Honour is the soul (= heart) of man, 
Humility guidds us heavenwards ; 
Severity which conquers itself**), 



*) Lat. : Bis dat, qui dat cito. 

*) A reflexive v., Utr. 'conquers itself^; thetme meaniagis: 
severity by which we conquer ourselves* (i. e. our 
passions).. 



» 
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Produces in life, what(eTer) succeeds*), 

Trath embraces (or comprehends) them all three. 

With love and peace in addition. 

Set ^eunbe fu(^t ijl fie gu flnbcn n>crt^; 
2Bet fetnen i^at, ^at feinen no^ begc^rt 
He who seeks friends, deserves to fibd them. He 
who has none, has never wished for anj. 

®elb bringt @un% abet ni^t 5tun{t. 
Money brings favour, but not skill. 

®ott la^t und wol ftnfen, abet ntc^t erttinfen. 
God suffers us to sink, but not to be drowned. 

^ie Sa^t^eit x\6)itt ^6) n\6)t nac^ nnd , fonbern wit 
muffen und na^ t^r xx^im. 

Truth does not conform herself to us, but we 
must conform ourselves to heri 

Set ba tebet toa^ i^n gelu)let bet mu% oft ^dten, wad 
et ni^t gent ^otet 

He who speaks whatever he likes, must often 
hear that which he does not like. 

(&p\^tvi unb ein gattlici^ ©emut^ 

^tfttt {t<^ an unb gtunt unb blu^t; 

^ann ed loebet @tamm nod^ TlcLUtt ftnben, 

@d mu$ k^etbonen, ed mu^ t>etf^mnben. ®oet^e. 

A tender heart is like ivy, it cleaves (to the ob- 
ject of its affection) and puts forth leaves and blos- 
soms ; but if it finds neither tree nor wall , it speedily 
withers away. 



•) ^^otf gelingt' litr. twhat succeeds', i. e. ^whatever is 
productive of success'. 
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17 ^(S^, toai foU hit IRenf^ t^erlangen? 

Sjl e« beffer tu^ig bleibenr 
5^Iammernb f eft ftd^ angu^an^en *) ? 
311 e« bcffcr, f4 gu treif^en**)? 

@oQ et ft(i^ ein ^audlein bauen? 
©oil er untet S^ttcn Utcn? 
©oU cr auf bie gelfen trauen ? 
©clbjl bic feflen gelfcn bcben. 

(Sitter ^m ft^ ni^t fur Me. 

©e^c Sebcr, tt>ie cr'« treibct)! 

©c^c Seber, too cr bicibe tt). 

Unb tt)cr jle^t ba^ cr ni^i fade! ©oet^e. 



Oe^I ge^otd^e mcincn 3Bin!en, 
9^u^e beine iungen S^age, 
l^etne ^eitig fluget feitil 
Sluf be« ®lutfc« grower 2Bage 

©te^t bie 3wnS€ f^ft^w «i»« 

2)u mu^t jleigen bber ftnfen, 

^u mu^t ^etrf(]^en unb ^eminnen, 

Dber bienen unb berlieren, 

fietben ober triunH)^iren, 

5lmbo§ ober jammer fcin, ®oet^e. 



Sieb eined alten fc^toabifil^ett 9Iitterd 
an feinen @ol^n« 

©o^n, ba ^ajl bu mcinen ©|>eer, 
SWeinem %xm ijl cr ju fl3^tt)cr; 
9{imm ben ©^ilb unb bied ®t^^o% 
Xummle bu fortan mein [Ro^. 



*) Litr. *To adhere to, by closely embracing (anything)'. 
•♦) *To urge oneself speedily on*. 

t) Litr. 'To drive' (= how he carries on his own basiness). 
tt) Litr. 'To remain' (= take his stand, or take up his 
position). 
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Ah^ ^wliat shall man wish for? 

Is it better to remain quiet 

in confiding trastfhlness ? 

Or is it better to wander around? 

Shall he bmld himself a cabin? 
Shall he live under tents? 
Shall he place his trust in rocks? 
Even the strong rocks tremble. 

The same thing does not suit every body. 

Let each see to his own actions, 

each to his own station, 

and let him who stands, take heed lest he fall. 



Go, follow mj advice*), 

profit by your youth, 

and learn betimes to be wise. 

In the great balance (scales) of fortune 

the tongue is rarely steady. 

Thou must rise or fall, 

rule and win, 

or serve and lose, 

suffer or triumph, 

be the anvil or the hammer. 



Song of an old Snabian knight to his son. 

Son, there hast thou my spear, 

it is too heavy for my arm; 

take the shield and this dart, 

manage thou henceforth my (battle) steed. 



*) Litr. 'my nods'. . 
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©te^e, biefed gteife S^aax, 
2)e<ft bcr ^elm f(^un finfjig 3a^r; 
3ebe^ 3a^r ^at eine B^lad^t 
S^mxi uttb ©treitait ftuml^f flemad^t 

^erjog IRubolf ^t bie« ®(i^n?ert, 
5lft unb ^olbe mir ttcrc^rt; 
^enn i^ Uuh bem *§ergog ^olb 
Unb t>crf^mat^tc ^mxi^i @olb. 

giir bie grei^cit flo§ ba« 3Mut 
©einer Oied^tcn ; 9fluboIf« OWut^ 
X^t mit feiner liufcn ^anb 
Wixij) bcm gtanfcn SBiberjifinb. 

9Jimm bic SSe^r unb tpop^^nc bicf) ! 
^aifcr tonrab riijlet ft^. 
©o^n, cntlajle mid^ bc« |)armd 
Ob bcr ©d^wad^c mcinc« ^rm«. 

3u(fe nie umfonjl bicd ©d{»»ert 
giir ber SBatet frcien ^erb ! 
©ci be^utfam auf ber ffiadj^t 
©ci cin SBetter in bcr ©d^Iad^t! 

Smmcr fci gum ^ampf bcreit, 
©ud^c jlet« ben tt>armflen ©treit! 
©d^ne be^, ber toe^rlod fie^t 
^aue ben, ber toiberpe^t I 

SBenn bein ^aufe »an!cnb fle^^t 
3^m umfonjl ba« ga^nlein m% 
Sro^e bann, ein fejler S^urm, 
J)er »ereinten geinbe ©turm. 

a)eine ©ruber fraj ba^ ©(^wert 
©ieben ^naben, Deutfdj^lanbd tt>ert^; 
S)eine 9)>2:utter ^armte ftd^ 
©tumm unb jlarrenb/ unb berblid^. 

einfam bin idj^ nun unb fd^»ad^; 
?lber,^nabe, beinc ©d^mad^ 
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See, the helmet covers 
this white hair for fifty years; 
every year has a battle 
blunted sword and battle-axe. 

Duke Rodolf has this sword, 
axe and club to me presented; 
for I remained faithful to the Duke, 
and despised Henry's gold. 

The blood of his right hand for freedom flow'd; 
with his left hand 
Rodolph's courage still 
opposed the I^rank (Henry). 

Take the weapon and arm thyselfl 
Emperor Conrad equips himself. 
Son, unburden me of sorrow 
on account of the weakness of my arm. 

Never draw this sword in vain 
for- the free hearth of thy fathers I 
Be careful when upon the watch, 
be a tempest in the battle. 

Always be ready for the combat, 
constantly seek the warmest struggle ! 
Spare him who unarmed implores, 
strike him who resists! 

If thy party waver*), 
if in vain their banner waves, 
then defy, like a strong tower, 
the storm of the combined enemy. 

The sword devoured thy brothers, 
seven youths, worthy of Germany; 
thy mother grieved, 
silent and aghast, and died. 

Lonely am I now and weak, 
but, boy, thy dishonour 



♦) Litr. *Whcn the crowd stands wavering'. 
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SBar* mit ^erbet fiebenmal 
^enn bet fleben ^nbern %a\i, 

3)rum fo fi^eue nx^t ben Zo^, 
Unb bertraue beinem ®ott! 
®o bu fampfejl rittcrltd^, 
grcut bein alter 93ater pd|^. 



@to(betg. 



/abeln t)on Ceffing* 

!&et 9lbler* 

18 iB?an fcagte ben ^bler: ffiarum etjie^fl bu beine 3un9en 
fo fyo6f in ber 8uft? 

S)er 3lblcr antwortete : SBfirben jte jtc^, erwat^fen , fo na^e 
jur @onne loagen, n>enn i<i^ jte ttef an bet @rbe etjo^e ? 



S)er SSoIf unb ber (ScbAfer, 

(Sin @(i(^afer ^atte burci^ eine i^taufame Sendee feine gan^e 
^eerbe betloren. ^ad erfu^r ber SBolf, unb fam feine @on» 
boleng abguflatten. 

@^afer, fpra(]^ er, i{l ed ma^r, ba§ bid^^ ein fo graufamed 
Unglucf betroffen (^at) ? S)u bi{l urn beine gauge ^eerbe ge« 
tommen? 3)ie liebe, fromme, fette ^eerbe! S)u bauerji mici^, 
unb id^ mod^te blutige X^ranen weinen. 

^abe 3)anf, SWeijler 3fegrim, Dcrfe^te ber ®<^afer. 3<^ 
fe^e, bu ^afl ein fe^r mitleibige^ ^erg. 

S)ad ^at er aud^ toirflid^, fugte bed €d^afer« ^unb ^ingu, 
fo oft er unter bem Ungliidf feined IRad^jten felbfl leibet. 



!&ad 9Io# unb bet @tiet. 

^uf einem feurigen Stoffe flog ftolj ein ^nabe baf^er. ^a 
rief ein n>ilber <Stier bem SRojfe gu; Sd^anbe! Don einem 
Anaben lie^' id^ mid^ nid^t regieren I 

^ber id^/berfe^te bad SRo§. ^enn wad fur S^re fonnte 
ed mir bringen, einen jinaben abguwerfen? 



Reading exerdces. 19 

were seyentimes more bitter to me 
than the fall of the seven others. 

Do not then shun death, 
but trust in thy God! 
If thou tightest warrior like, 
thy old father will be rejoiced. 



FABLES BY LESSING. 

The eagle. 

The eagle was asked: Why do you bring up your 1^ 
young ones so high in the air? 

The eagle answered: Would tjiey, when grown up, 
venture so near l^e sun, if I were |;o bring them up 
below, near the earth? 



The wolf and the shepherd. 

A shepherd had lost all his flock by a grievous dish 
ease. The wolf heard this, and came to ofier his 
condolence. 

Shepherd, said he, is it true, that so cruel a cala- 
mity has befallen you?. You «re deprived of your 
whole flock? The dear, harmless, fat flock! I pity 
you, and I could shed tears of blood. 

I thank you, master wolf, replied the shepherd. I 
see, you have a very compassionate heart. 

That he has indeed, added the shepherd's dog, as 
often as he himself suffers by the misfortunes of his 
neighbour. 

The horse and the bnlL 

A daring boy was galloping proudly along on a 
fiery horse. A wild bull cried o\it to the horse: Shame! 
I would not let myself be governed by a boy ! 

But I will, replied the horse. What honour could 
it bring me to throw a boy? 
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19 6ine altc ^xt^t, ml^tUn ^pttlxn^tn unja^^Uftc 9^ejlet 
gaib, marb au«gcl)cffert %U fic nun tn i^rem ncuen ©lanje 
bajlanb, lamen bie Qpttiin^t toktti, i^rc alien SBoi^nungen 
jtt fu^cn. 5lflein jte fanben pe aUe Dermauert. 3u*tt>a«^ 
f^tien pe, taugt benn nun ba« gtoge ©ebaube? ftommt 
t)erla§t ben unkaud(ibaren @tein^aufen ! 



@rja^le mir bo(^ ettt)ad t)on ben fremben Sanbern, bie 
bu (iHe gcfe^en ij)ajl, fagte bet gu(S^« gu bem tDeitgctelften 
©tord^e. 

^ietauf ftng ber ©tord^ an , i^m {eben 6um)>f unb jebe 
feu^te ®iefe ju nennert, tt>o cr bie fd^macf^afteflen SBiitmer 
unb bie fettejlen gtofd^e gefd^maufl ^attt. 

@ie pnb lange in ^ati« gett>efen, meln ^erc. 3Bo fj>eifet 
man ba am trepen? 2Bo^ ffitSBeine l^abcn^ie ba am mei|len 
na^ 3^rem ®t\^madt gefunben? 



51U ^erfuled in ben ^immel aufgenommen wurbe, ma<!^te 
ct feinen ®x\x^ unter alien ©ottern ber 3uno juerfl. 2)et 
ganjc ^immel unb 3uno erjlaunte barii^r. 3)einer geinbin^ 
tief man i^m ju, begegnejl bu fo »orjuglid^? 3a, t^t felbfl, 
ertt>ieberte ^et!ule«. 9?ur i^re JBerfolgungen fnb e« , bie 
mir ju ben S;^aten @elegen^eit gegeten, »omit id^ ben ^im* 
mel »erbieni ^aU. 

5Der Dl^mj) biHigte bie ^nttt>ort be« neuen ®otte«, unb 
3uno warb toerfo^nt 



!Der SEBoIf auf bem Xoihtttt^ 

20 ^er SBolf lag in ben le^ten 3ugett unb f<|ii<fte einen |>ru« 
enben 23lid auf fein loergangene^ 8eben gurutf. 3d^ bin 
reilid^ ein ©iinber, fagte er; aber bod^, l^offe i(^, feiner i>on 



r 
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The sparrowf. 

An old church, which afforded innumerable nests 19 
to the sparrows, was under repair. When it stood 
there in its new splendour, the sparrows came back to 
seek for their old habitations. But they found them 
all built up. Of what use now is that^ large edifice, 
cried they, come, leave the useless mass of stones I 



The fox and the stork. 

Tell me, if you please, something about all the 
foreign lands, which you have seen, said the fox to 
the far travelled stork. 

Whereupon the stork began to mention to him every 
pool and every moist meadow, where he had tasted 
the meet savoury worms and the fattest frogs. 

Ton have been staying at Paris a long time. Sir. 
Where did you get the best dinners? Which wine did 
you find most to your taste there? 



Hercules. 



When Hercules was received into heaven, he gree- 
ted Juno the first of all the Gods. The whole heaven 
and Juno were astonished. Meetest thou thine enemy, 
cried they to him, with such preference ? Yes , replied 
Hercules, it is only her persecutions which have given 
me an opportunity of performing those acts by which 
I have merited heaven. 

Olympus applauded the answer of the new god, 
and Juno was appeased. 



The wolf on hiB death bed. 

The wolf was lying in his last extremities and cast 20 
an examining glance on * his past life. I am indeed 
a sinner, said he, but still, I hope, not one of 
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ben gro^ten. 3^ ^t»e 93dfed get^an, aber au^ t>iel ®nM. 
^injlmald, erinnere i^ mid^, !am mu etn blofenbed Samm, 
toeliJ^e^ pd^ toon bet ^cerbe Hunt ^atte, fo na^e, baf td^ e« 
letci^t ^ttc cmfitQcn f onncn ; unb i^ i\)<d i^m nld^t^. 3u 
eben biefcr 3cit ^ottc id^ bic ©<?ottereien unb ©d^ma^ungen 
cinc^ ®(i^afe« mit bcr bett)unbern«tt)urbi^jlcn ©leidj^iiltigfcit 
an/ob i(i^ fci^on feme f^ii^enben ^unbe ju futd^ten ij^atte. 

Unb bad atte« fann id^ bir be^eugen, pel t^m greunb 
gud^d, ber i^n gmn 2:obe bereittn ^alf, ind Sort. S)cnn 
idji erinnere mid^ nod^ gar »o^l aQer Umfianbt babeL (5« 
»ar gu eben ber ^nt, aU bu bidji an b^m 93eine fo iam* 
merlid^ n>urgtejl, bad bir ber gut^ergige ^ranid^ l^ernad^ and 
bem <5IlS)Iunbe ^og. 



!Der ®fel unb ber aSBolf* 

@in @fel begegnetc einem ^ungrigen Solfe. ^abe Blftit* 
leiben mit mir, fagte bfr jitternbe 6fel; id^ bin ein armed 
franfed 2;^ier; jte^ nur/n>ad fiir einen ^orn id^ mir in ben 
8u§ getreten i^aUl 

SSa^r^aftig, h\x bauerjl mid^, berfe^te ber SBolf; unb id^ 
ftnbe mid^ in meinem (Settiffen berbunben, bid^ bon biefen 
Sd^merjen ^u befreien. 

^aum tear bad 2Bort gefagt fo »ar ber 6fel jerriffen. 
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the greatest. I have done what ib evil, bnt also mnch 
that Ir good. Once upon a time, I remember, a bleat- 
ing lamb, which had strayed from the herd, came so 
near me, that I could easily have despatched it ; bnt I 
did it no injury. JnSt at the same time I heard the 
reproaches and abase of a sheep with the most ad- 
mirable indifference, although I had no protecting 
dogs to fear. 

I can bear w^itness of all that, said his friend the 
fox, who came to prepare him for death. For I re- 
member very well all the circumstances attendant on 
it. It was at the very time that you were so pitifully 
throttled by the bone, which the goodhearted crane 
afterwards drew^ out of your throat. 



, The a88 and the wol£ 

An ass met a hungry wolf. Have pity on me, said 
the ass, trembling ; I am a poor sick animal ; see what 
a thorn I have got in my foot ! 

Really, I pity you, replied the wolf; and I find 
myself bound in conscience, to relieve you from your 
pain. 

These words were scarcely spoken , when the ass 
^as torn to pieces. 
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C H A P T E R IL 

OP THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

21 Speech is the expression of thoughts by words. ^ 
thought expressed by words is a Sentence. Sentences 
are either 

1. emple^ as those in §. 14 and 15, or 

2. compound^ i. e. consisting of two or more simple 
sentences joined together, as those in §. 16. 

A simple sentence, such as any of the preceding': 
S)er SRenf^ Dentt @ott tentt Su^^nb Dergc^t Xu^enb be^ 
jle^t etc. (§. 14), consists of two component parts^ viz: 

1. The Subj ect, i. e. the person or thing spoken of, 
e. g. 9Renf(^ (man); 3ugenb (youth) ; Zugenb (virtue) etc. 

2. The Predicate, i. e. that which is affirmed of 
the su*bject, e.g. benft (thinks); Unit (guides, disposes); 
t>et^e^t (perishes, fades) etc. 

22 The subject as well as the predicate may be either 
simple or compound^ e. g. in the examples above (§• 2 1) 
SWenfc^, ®ott Swgenb etc., are simple subjects, and benft 
lenft ))etgt^t etc. are simple predicates. The subject is 
compound when preceded by an adjective, as eHed ^vg 
— a noble heart (§. 14), or when it has a genitive de* 
pendent on it, as: @otted @timme. ThQ predicaie is com- 
pound when it is preceded or followed by an adverb, 
as: raf(3^ jleigt fattt »>lotU(3^ (§. 15). 

1. Simple subject and simple predicate. 

The simple subject is expressed by a substantive (as 
above), e. g. Tltn^i}, ®ott etc. 

The simple predicate is expressed by a verb^ e. g. 
benft lenft etc. 

A substantive is a word, denoting either a person 
or thing, as: SD'^enf^ (man), Q^ifen (iron), or any detract 
quality^ such as: Sugenb (youth), Xugenb (virtue). 
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A verb is a word which affirms and generally con- 
vejs the notion of an action performed by the subject, 
or represents the subject in a paasive state. 

2. Compound subject and compound predicate. 

Substantives and verbs express notions^ i. e. ideas 23 
of beings or actions , formed in the mind. They are 
the essential parts of speech, and are termed Notio- 
nal words. All notional words, however, express 
ideas in a general way, without distinguishing the par- 
ticular species or individual being, or the particulars 
of an action. If therefore a particular species or in- 
dividual or the particulars of an action are to be ex- 
pressed, we add to the notional word other words in- 
dividuaUzing its signification, in order to limit its gene- 
ral extent to a particular species or individual being 
or to a particular action, by expressing the particular 
relations which the notion bears either to other notions 
or to the person speaking. Thus, child ^ is a general 
term to denote the whole of a species ; in order to de- 
fine the individual , the child of which we are speak- 
ing, we must say: The young child, or, the child of 
my brother^ my child, this child etc. The verbs, to 
read^ to go etc., are general terms denoting such 
actions; we must therefore add, what the child reads, 
where it goes etc. — reads a novels goes to churchy wiU 
go home etc. 

Thus the subject as well as the predicate is^ often 
found to be compound^ and we have to distinguish 
from the substantive (subject) and verb (predicate) 
those accessory parts, which dre added to explain in 
a more distinct manner the particular BeUitions^ which 
the notions are conveying. 

I. to other notions^ 
n. to the person speaking. 

• These relations are expressed 

B«cker-Prftderidorf'8 Germ. Grammar. 2 
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a. by Relational words, i. e. words which do 
not in themselves represent an idea or notion, like 
verbs and substantives, but merely point out the rela^ 
tion (the particular kind of connexion), existing be- 
tween two notional words, or between a notional word 
and the speaker. Thus, in the sentence, ^ihe brother 
of my friend just arrived fi*om toum* the words brother^ 
friend^ arrive^ town are notional words ; the^ of^ my^ just, 
from are relational words; the word 'o/* connects friend 
and brother; ^from^ connects arrived and town^ ^my* 
friend, explains whose friend is meant, with reference 
to- the speaker ; ^juaf points out the time, when he ar- 
rived (i. e. relative to a time present to the speaker)* 

b. by forms of inflection, viz. by declension 
and conjugation. Thus in the sentence ^William's bro- 
ther arrived' etc. the termination 8 expresses the rela- 
tion between William and brother; ed indicates the 
time of his arrival, with reference to the time in which 
the statement contained in the sentence, is made. 



EelatioiiB of notions to other notions. 

24 The relation of the predicate to. the subject is termed 
t\i& Predicative relation^ and the combination of the sub- 
ject and predicate, the Predicative combination^ e. g. 3u« 
genb k^erge^t (youth fades) etc. 

All words, qualifying or individualizing a substan' 
(w#, are termed its Attributes. The relation of an 
attribute to its substantive is termed the Attributioe 
relation^ and the combination of a substantive with its 
attribute, the AttribtOive combination^ e. g. ein iungei 
5^inb (a young child); bad jtinb meined 93Tttbetd (the 
child of my brother). 

A word which qualifies a substantive, is termed an 
Adjective^ e. g. young (child). Adjectives however are 
not only used as atlriiutes qualifying snbstantiyes, but 
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also when connected with the aumliaryverh to 3e, take 
the place of a predicate, e. g. the child is*) young. 

All words qualifying or individualizing a verb or 25 
adjective are termed its O b j e c t s. The relation of an 
object to its verb or adjective is termed the Objee^ 
tive relation^ and the combination of a verb or adjective 
with its object, the Ohjectwe combination^ e. g. 9{ot^ 
bti^t eifen. SDcr ^bcnb front ben %a^ (§. 14). gr ge^t 
nad^ ^aufe, he goes home. @inem 3eben nu^Ii^, useful 
to every body etc. 

A word which qualifies a verb or adjective, is ter- 
med Adverb^ e. g. very young^ reads correctly. Adverbs 
can only be used as objects qualifying a verb or ad- 
jective in a particular manner (see Chapter VL). Thus 
the words immet always^ balb soon^ can take no other 
place in the sentence but that of an object of time ; ^ier 
We, '^Qi ihere^ ^immelroarte heavenwards^ are always o6- 
jects of place etc. 

When Attributes and Objects are expressed by sub- 2G 
stantives^ the particular relation is expressed 

1. by the cases of the substantive, e. g. ®otte^ ©e» 
gen. ^c« ajolfcd ©timmc ijl ®ottc« ©timmc. Wct^ 
fennt f ein Oebot. 9^ot^ brid^t (Si fen $)<i« md lobt 
ben aReijIet; 

2. by p'articularrelational words, termed iVepo«iioiM, 
e. g. ein aaSolf im ©^af^^jelj. »ei 9?a(^t ftnb aUe^^aJen 
gtau. ^ir SBa^r^eit rid^tet ft^ nid^t na(^ und. 

The German language, like the Latin and Greek, 
distinguishes four cases^ by particular terminations, viz. : 

the Nominative^ denoting the Subject; 

the Accusative. ) , .. » ^, . . 

the Da»,e, \ ^^^^^^^^ *^^ ^**^""*'' 

the Genitive^ denot. Attributes and sometimes Objects. 



•) The word *»' connecting the two notions, yiz. subject 
and predicatSy is grammaticaUy termed the ^copu^\ 
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The English language, having lost almost all inflec- 
tion, is to a greater extent reduced to the use of pre- 
positions than the ancient languages or the German ; 
thus the GenitiYe case, still employed in: my father's 
house, the king's bench etc., is generally expressed by 
the preposition o/, e. g. the house of my father. The 
Dative case js either denoted by the preposition to^ e. g. 
he has given the book to your brother; or it is not 
distingtdshed from the Accusative case, which has no 
sign, e. g. he has given your brother the books. 

Exercises. 

Analyze the sentences in §.14 and 15 in the follow- 
ing way: 

1) Distinguish the Subject and the Predicate of 
each, e. g. 

Subject. Predicate. 

2)er 2Wenf4> beuft. 

®ott Unit. 

D^ot^ fennt fetn ®c6ot. 

D^^euc ©cfcn fc^ren gut. 

2) Distinguish in the same sentences the Subject 
and its Attributes, the Predicate and its Objects, in 
the following way: 

1. @in gebtannted Attribute of 2. 

2. ftinb Subject of 3. 
8. fd^Cttct Predicate of 2. 
4. ba« gcuer Object of 3. 

» 

Compound sentence. 

S7 Simple sentences are connected with one another 
so as to form compound sentences. This is done 
either 

1. by way of Subordination^ or 

2. by way of Co-orcUnation. 
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1. Subordination. 

One sentence,being dependent on another sentence in 
SQch a manner as to be merely its subject or its attri- 
bute or object, is termed an Accessory sentence; 
the other is the Principal sentence. For instance 
in the sentence: ^He who mounts rapidly, falls sud- 
denly*, the predicate is ^falls suddenly' and the whole 
sentence ^who mounts rapidly' is its subject. It is 
therefore termed a mbjedxoe accessory sentence. 

In: ^He can carry what he bears, with great ease', 
^he can carry with great ease', is the principal sentence^ 
the predicate of which (can carry) is explained by the 
accessory sentence 'what he bears', which being the 
object of the verb 'carry' is termed an objective acces- 
sory sentence, 'That master fares well who himself 
does what he commands.' 'That master fares well' 
is the principal sentence ; in order to explain the sub- 
ject (master), an accessory sentence is added Sirho 
himself does what he commands', which accordingly 
is termed an attributive accessory sentence. This acces- 
sory sentence however contains again another acces- 
sory sentence (what he commands), which being an 
explanation of the predicate does^ must be its object 
and consequently is an objective accessory sentence. 

2. Co'Ordmalion, 

Two sentences, each of which has an independent 28 
meaning, or is intelligible without the other, as: ^ie 
Sugenb tocrge^t — 3)ie lugcnb bejle^t, form a compound 
sentence by way of Co-ordination^ if there exists between 

them 

1) a relation of opposition, 

e. g. S)ic 3ugenb iJcrge^t, abet bie ^^ugcnb bcflc^t. — S)ie 
ffia^r^eit ri^tet fid^ ni(3^t na^ un«, fonbcrn mx miiffett un« 
nadji i^r rt^ten (§. 16), and 

2) a relation of Causality, 

that is to say: When the one part of the sentence de- 
notes a eause^ e. g. 
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2l|i unb ilolbe mir i)cre^rt; 

S)enn i^ blieb bem ^erjog i^olb 

Uttb t>crf^ma^te ^cinrid^'d ©olb (§. 17). 

The second part '2)cnn idjf blicb b<m ^ctjog ^olb' 
(for I remained loyal to the Duke) impies or expresses 
the cause of the first statement, viz. ' ^^er jOg dlubolf l^af 
etc. (Duke Rudolph has presented me with this sword), 
namely: he has done so by the ccaise or on the grournU 
of my remaining loyal to him, and hence the graimmar 
tieal term of Causality. 

Co-ordinate sentences are generaUy contracted^ when 
they have the same subject or the same predicate, thus 
®clb brtngt (Suttjl, abet ®clb bringt ni^t ^unjl, is con- 
tracted into: ®elb btingt ®\xn% abcr ni(3^t tunjl (§. 16). 

The different relations by which two members or 
clauses of a sentence are connected, either in subor- 
dination or co-ordination are generally expressed by 
particular relakonal words^ termed Conjunctions^ as, abet 
ha^ fonbern Imt^ benn for^ unb and etc. 

Exercises. 

Analyze the sentences in §. 16 in the following way : 

1. 2Ber \ Accessory. Subject of 3. 

2. raf^ \ Sentence. Object of 3. 

3. jleigt, ) Subject of 4. Predicate of 1. 

4. faUt } Predicate of 1 —3. 
6. plbi^li^ ) Object of 4. 

1. e^te X Subject of 4. 

2- ip ( Princ. 

3. be« 3Wanne« ( Sent. Attrib. of 4- 

4. <gcrj, J Predicate of 1 *). 



*) The Predicate is sotnetimes expressed by a Sabstan- 
tive; see Syntax, Chapter I. 
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5. S)emut^ 

6. fu^tt 

7. un« 

8. ^immeltoatt^. 

9. ©trenge, 

10. tie 

11. 11* fetbp 

12. be^tDtngt, 

13. fi^afft 

14. tm fieben, 

15. toad 

16. ^elingt. 



Ace. 
Sent. 
Attr. of 9.1 



Ace. Sent. 
Obj. of 13. 



Princ. 
Sent 



Princ. 
Sent. 



Subject of 6. 
Predicate of 5. 
Object of 6. 
Object of 6. 

Subject of 13. 
Subject of 12. 
Object of 12. 
Predicate of 10. 
Predicate of 9. 
Object of 13. 
Subject of 16. 
Predicate of 15. 



BalationB of notionB to the speaker. 

Persons or things as well as their actions are 29 
pointed out as individual beings and actions by their 
relations to the speaker^ which are either relaUons of nO' 
tiona of being^ or relations of notions of action, 

1. Relations of Beings to the speaker. 

a. Personality, Three Persons are distinguished, 80 
▼iz. : 

1. the person speaking (first person) ; 

2. ^ ,, spoken to (second person); 

3. ^ ^ or thing spoken of (third person). 

These different persons are expressed by the Per* 
sonal pronouns: /, thoti^ he etc. 

b. Limitation. Substantives, being (§.25) expressive 
of general ideasof a whole class of beings, their signi- 
fication is limited and individualised, 

1. by the Demonstrative pronouns^ e. g. this man, 
(hat man, such a man, which points out exactly the 
person meant by the speaker, 

2. by the Article which, being either defmits^ e* g. 
ihs man, or indefinite^ e. g. a man, merely serves to in- 
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dicate, whether the person or thing which is the sub- 
ject of discourse, has been already pointed out and 
individualised by other means, or not 

c. Number. All substantives are either in the 

1. Singular^ or 

2. Plural number > 

Number and quantity are moreover expressed by 
particular relational words, termed NumercUs, 

2. Relations of Actions to the speaker. 

81 a. Time. The time in which an action is performed 
is present^ past^ or future^ with reference to the time 
in which we are speaking. This is expressed by the 
Tenses of the verb, and in a particular manner by Ad' 
verbs of Time^ e. g. he goes, he went, he will go, he 
goes now^ he will soon go. 

82 b. Modality. All actions are conceived in the mind 
as being either: 

1. Real actions^ e. g. he goes^ or 

2. Possible^ e. g. he may go^ he Ukes to go, or 

3. Necessary^ e. g. he must go, he certainly will go. 

Possibility^ and necessity are expressed by relational 
words, viz.: 

a) Auxiliary verbs of Modality^ e. g. may, can, shall, 
will, must etc. 

/3) Adverbs of Modality^ e. g. certainly; ^he Ukes to 
go', is in German: er gcl^et ^etn. 

Positive and Negative assertion is also comprehended 
under the head of modality. An assertion is made 
negative by the Adverbs of Negation noty no*). 



*) In this place some other relations of less importance 
are neglected, for sake of greater simplicity. The above 
mentioned alone are essential to every predicate. 
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Bdationfl of sentences with peculiar reference 

to the speaker. 

A sentence formed by the combination of a subject SS 
and predicate is either 

1. an Asserting sentence^ e. g. the master teaches, he 
does not teach; the scholars learn, they do not learn; 

2. or an Interrogative sentence^ expressing a question, 
e. g. does the master teach? do the scholars learn? 

3. or an Imperative sentence^ expressing command or 
entreaty, e. g. teach him German! learn German! 

In imperative sentences, the subject, being generally 
the person spoken to, is often suppressed. 

There are moreover three moods of assertion: 84 

a. The sentence is a real assertion of the speaker, 
e. g. the master teaches. 

This mood is termed the Indicative mood. 

b. The sentence is an imaginary or rather a presu- 
med assertion, contradicting reality, e. g. if the master 
would teach better, the scholars would learn more. 

This mood is termed the Conditional mood. 

c. The sentence is an assertion of an other person, 
spoken of, or quoted by the speaker, e. g. Charles 
says, that his master teaches him German. 

This mood, which is not distinguished in the Eng- 
lish language, is termed in German grammar the Con- 
jwncHoe mood. 

These various conceptions of the same thought, af- 
fecting not any single part of the sentence, but the 
whole of it, and depending not so much upon the 
nature of things, as upon their conception in the mind 

2 * 
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of the speaker, are considered as Belatioru of the /S^n* 
tenee %oith regard to the speaker^ and comprehended 
under the term Mood of the sentence. 

Mood is expressed 

. 1. by a difiPerent arrangement in the order of the 
words, as in questions; 

2. by the moode of the verb (Indicative^ Conjunctive, 
Conditional, Imperative). 

85 The following table will give a proper view of the 
different relations, which are represented by language. 
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The following table shows the different classes of 
words, or pcarU of speech^ by means of which thoughts 
are e^ressed: 

TABLE OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
/. Notional words §. 23. 

1. Verb §. 22. 

2. Substantive §. 22. 

3. Adjective §. 24. 

4. Adverb §. 25. 

» 

II. RelaUoncU words §. 28. 

5. Auxiliary verbs §.31 and 32. 

6. Article §. 30. 

7. Pronouns §. 29 and 30. 

8. Numerals §. 30. 

9. Prepositions §.26. 

10. Conjunctions §. 28. 

11. Adverbs §. 25. 

L NOTIONAL WORDS. 
1. Verb. 

Verbs are either Objective or SubjecUoe, 

36 A verb is said to be objective, when it requires an 
object in order to be understood; e.,g. I love him, he 
gives lessons, he pays his debts, he insists upon your 
coming, he complained of his bad health. A verb is 
subjective, when it requires no object, e. g. he sleeps, 
I shall go. 

Verbs are either Transitxoe or Intransitive. 

37 A verb is said to be transiOoe^ when the action re- 
quires an obfect acted upon, which is represented in a 
pcusive state, as receiving the action of the subject^ and 
which object stands in the accusative case; all other 
verbs are tnlrafUtiCtue. Thus in: I love him, he gives 
lessons, he pays his debts, the verbs (love, give, pay) 
are transitive, whereas in: he insists upon your com- 
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ing, he complained of his bad health, he sleeps, I 
shall go^ the verbs are intraneitiye. 

All transitive verbs are objective, and all subjective 
verbs are intransitive. The particulars of these defi-* 
nitions will be explained in Syntax. 

Verbs are inflected by Tense ^ Mood and Person^ in 
order to express the different relations of the predicate. 

When a verb assumes the form and value of an ad- 
jective, it is termed Participle; when it takes that of 
a substantive, it is termed Infinitive^ or more properly 
speaking becomes a verbal eubetantioe^ e. g. bad ^efen 

nu^li^et ^ud^er, the reading of useful books. 

« 

2. Subfltantiye. 

Substantives are divided into Concrete and Abstract SS 

Concrete substantives are the names of persons or 
things, e. g. man, town, house, Frederick, Berlin. Ab- 
stract nouns are the names of actions, qualities or con- 
ditions, e. g. journey, question, splendour, friendship. 

Concrete substantives are either 

Common names^ i. e. names common to all the indi- 
viduals of persons or things which constitute a class, 
e. g. house, man, town; — or 

Proper names^ i. e. names proper to one individual, 
e. g. Frederick, Berlin, Germany; — or 

Names of materials^ i. e. of things in which there is 
no idea of individuality, but only an aggregate notion, 
e. g. water, sand, milk. 

Substantives which comprehend a multitude of in- 
dividuals under one name, such as society, clergy, go- 
vernment, are termed CoUectfve substantives. 

Substantives are, moreover, either 39 

Substantives proper^ i. e. words uj<ed as substantives 
only, e. g. John, father, virtue, house; — or 
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Adjective eubstanihes ^ i. e. adjectives used as sub- 
stantives, e. g. the learned, the ancients; — or 

Verbal suhstanUoea or InfiniUoes^ L e. verbs used as 
substantives, e. g. to sing (or : singing) is pleasant, I like 

walking. 

Substantives are inflected by Number and Case, 

3. Adijectiye. 

'^^ Adjectives (and Participles) take the place of an 
attribute qualifying a substantive, or of a predicate. 
The attributive adjective is in German inflected by 
Gender^ Number and Case in order to agree with its 
substantive. 

Adjectives are in the Positive^ Comparative^ or /St^^r- 
lative degree^ e. g. good, better, best. 

4. Notional Adverbs. 

41 Adverbs are words which express the manner, time, 
or place of an action, e. g. he writes well^ he reads 
correctly; he will arrive early ^ the troops marched 
eastward. 

Adverbs admit of no inflection. 

In German, adjectives, when used as adverbs of 
manner^ commonly do not assume an affix, like the 
English ly in hastily, correctly; the words rafd^, ri^* 
tXQ etc. being used both as adjectives and as adverbs. 



n. RELATIONAL WORDS. 
5. Anxiliarv verbs. 



42 ' a. The verb \ tin to be is used to join the predicate 
with its subject, e. g. ber SWenf^ ifl jlerbK^ man is 
mortal, bie @rbe i^ etn ^lamt the earth is a planet. It 
is therefore termed Copula. 
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When it implies the notion of existing^ e. g. there in 
a God, it is rather to be considered as a notional word. 

b. The Atmliary verbs of Tense ^ ^aben to have and 
fein to he^ for the past, and tt>erben for the future 

tenses. 

The verb werteti is also employed in German in the 
formation of thie passive voice. 

The verb ^aben when signifying to possess and totx* 
ben to become^ to grow (e. g. j^er SRanti i)at ®elb the 
man has money; er tpicb alt he grows old), must be 
considered as notional words. 

c. The Auxiliary verbs of Modality^ tbnntxi, mdgeti, 
biirfcn, n>oQen, foUcn, muffin, express the relation of 
modality (§. 32), i. e. possibility or necessity of an 
action. They are used in a manner different from the 
English (can, may^ dare, will, shall, must), as will be 
explained in Syntax. 

6. Articlo* 

An article is a word placed before a substantive 43 
to limit its signification (§. 30). 

There is a definite and an indefinite article in German 
as in English , e. g. bet Tlann the man , e i n SKann 
a man. 

7. Pronoonfl. 

Pronouns express the relations of personality (first, 44 
second) or third person f. 29), or demonstrative and 
interrogative Umitcition (§. 30), e. g. I saw him; this 
man, that book, what book ? Pronouns are either : 

Substantive pronoun^ ^ when indicating persons or 
things themselves, e.g. I saw ^2m; that is not true; — or 

Adjective pronouns^ when added to a substantive, 
e. g. my friend, that book. 

Pronouns are inflected by Gender^ Number and Case. 
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8. Vnmarals. 

46 Numerals express number or quantity in a definite 
or indefinite manner. They are either: 

Definite numerals, e. g. one^ two^ thres etc.; — ot 

Indefinite numerals, e. g. some^ many etc. 

9. PrepositionB. 

46 Prepositions connect an object with its verb or ad- 
jective, or an attribute with its substantive, and show 
the relation between them, e. g. I go to England; he 
lives in England ; I speak with him of you ; he is con- 
tent with his fate — the difference . between them ; a 
treatise on that subject etc. 

10. Ckinjunctions. 

47 Conjunctions connect two sentences, and show the 
relation between them ; e. g. my father arrived and I 
met him; but he would not speak with me. 

In contracted sentences (§. 28) conjunctions also 
connect corresponding parts ol two sentences; e. g. 
my father and mother are come, which is a contraction 
of: my father is come, and my mother is come. 

11. Belational Adverbs. 

48 Relational adverbs limit the signification of the pre- 
dicate by relations to the speaker. The following 
kinds of relational adverbs must be distinguished. 

a. Adoerba ofFktce^ formed from prepositions or pro- 
nouns; e. g. he lives here^ therey below^ behind 

b. Adverbs of Time; e. g. nowi^ eoan, then, 

c. Adverbe of Manner ; e. g. «o, thus, with which may 
be classed the adverbs of Intensity: very^ much^ abnost; 
nearly etc.: and the adverbs of J^equency^ often^ some- 
times^ frequentiy^ generaUy etc. 
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d. Adverbs of Modality; e. g. perhaps^ ceriaifdy^ m- 
dud^ noli no, 

12. Interjections. 

InterjectionB express neither notions nor relations, 49 
and are not in a grammatical connection with the 
sentence; we therefore do not consider them as parts 
of the sentence, but rather as sounds produced by the 
immediate impulse of the sensation of joy, sorrow, 
admiration etc. In German joy is expressed by a^I 
^eifa! iuci^l^ei! aorrcw by ad^! 0^! adnwraUon by ei! 0^! 
disgust by ft, :|Dfui ! 

The expressions we^cl toe^c! »c^e bit! woe to you! 
Icibcr! cdas! ^imincl! heaven! ®ott lob! thank Ood! and 
other of the same description which are frequently em- 
ployed as interjections, are to be regarded as elliptical 
sentences, as f. L in English: enough! = it is enough. 



C H A P T E R UI. 

OF THE FORMATION OF WORDS. 

There are two ways of forming words : 50 

1. Derivation^ by which new words are formed by 
means of affixes, or by changing their vowel ; 

2. Composition^ by which new words are formed by 
joining two words into one. 

1. Derivation. 

All notional words are either Roots or Derivative 
words. 

Roots are those primitive words, from which other 
words are derived, but which are themselves underived. 
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All roots are verbs (radical verbs). All verbs how- 
ever are not roots; for there are a great number of 
derivative verbs. Radical and derivative verbs are 
distinguished from each other by different conjugation, 
as will be explained in Chapter IV. 

All radical verbs are monosyUable; e. g. binbsen to 
bind, [dj>ic5«en to shoot, gel^^en to go, f^laf*cn to sleep. 
They are however frequently connected with Prefixes^ 
e. g. t)er*binbcn to conjoin, gc«nie§en to enjoy, be^gel^en 
to commit. 

Observation. — The signification of radical verbs is gene- 
rally very indefinite, a great variety of meanings being fre- 
quently expressed by one word; and in many cases we are 
not able to find Exiglish verbs which precisely correspond 
With the German, m this respect the learner must consult 
good dictionaries *). 

Derivative words are either Primary or Secondary 
derivatives. 

I. Primary derwaUoes are those formed from roots 
by a change of the radical vowel. 

II. Secondary derivatives are those formed by means 
of significant qffiaes**). 

I. Primary derivatives. 

31 Substantives t) and adjectives are formed from radical 
verbs. 



*) The pupil is also recommended to consult in this re- 
spect Dr. rs ^Etymological Vocabulary^ forming an appendix 
to the Second German Book, by Arnold and I. 

**) The subject of Primary and Secondary derivatives has 
been more amply treated upon in Arnold andl's ^ First Ger- 
man Boold (^Fourth Edit,) (vid. Index to that work). 

t) The simplest form of a primary derivative substantive 
is a verhcU root J thus, the verbal root of faU^^en, to fall, 
is *SaE' (::en bang the termination only), but SaU (fall) is 
a substantive. 

Observation. — In other cases the radical vowel of the verb 
is changed, e.g. tt)erf«en(to throwJ)root ^toecf, but the sub- 
stantive formed from it is SBurf (throw, cast); in a similar 
manner bte^^en (to break), subst. ^tud^ (breach, fracture). 
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a. without any affix; 

b. by the addition of one of the terminations tx, el, 
en, t, e "vehich however do not, like the affixes of se- 
condary derivatives, affect the meaning of the words. 

The following examples will illustrate the formation 
of primary derivatives : 

Radical verbs. Primary derivatives, 

a. without any affix, b. with one of the ter- 
minations tx, tl, en, t e. 

binb^en to bind, bet ^anb volume, bie Sinb^e band, 

berSunb league, bet 9unb^e( bundle, 
fi^lag^entobeat, berSd^lag stroke bie @^lad^4 battle, 

to strike, 
\pit^^txi to speak bet @))ru^ sen- bie @)>rad^^e language, 

tence, 
flie^^en to fly, bcr glug flight, bie glieg^e fly, bet glii* 

gel wing, 
fiie^^en to flee, bet $lo^ flea, bie Slud^4 flight, 
^ab^en to dig, bad ®rab grave, bie ®Tuf4 tomb, bie 

©rub^e pit, 
ber ®rab«en ditch, 
bieg^en to bend, ber 9ug bow of bie Sud^^t bay, ber 93o« 

a ship, gen arch, bow, 

ber 93iig^el stirrup, 
ber 99u<l«el humpback. 



1. Primary substantives. 



bn 3Rann man, 
ber 5lo)>f head, 
ber ^rm arm, 
ber 3u$ foot, 
ber gltt^ river, 
ber IBad^ brook, 
bee ^erg mountain, 
ber ^rotx% dwarf, 
ber 9aum tree^ 
ber 9Balb forest, 



ber ©dj>nee snow, 
ber @ee lake, 
ber ^irfd^ stag, 
ber ^unb dog, 
ber <5anb sand, 
ber SBein wine, 
ber 6tein stone, 
ber ^raum dream, 
ber 6d^aum foam, 
ber 6tatt stable. 



1 
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^er ®uf(i^ bush, 
ter aSBe^ way, 
^er Drt place, 
ber %i)Vixm tower, 
^cr ffiurm worm, 
^er ©tutm storm, 
^cr ©tern star, 
^cr SD'ionb moon, 
^r ©d^u^ shoe, 
bcr ©tu^I chair, 
'bcr %x^ table, 
Itx gif4 fish. 
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bet ffiatt rampart, 
bet SoxVL anger, 
bet S)otu thorn, 
ber ©taub dust, 
bet S'laub prey, 
ber ©d^erj joke, 
ber ©d^merj pain, 
ber ^lang sound, 
ber ®ang walking, 
ber Jranf drink, 
ber Tl\xti) courage, 
ber ^ut hat. 



t)er Sater father, 
ber jammer hammer, 
ber Sammer lamentation, 
ber Summer grief, 
ber ©c^lummer slumber, 

ber glutei wing, 
ber ^no^tl rein, 
ber 5lbel nobility, 
^er ^abel blame, 

ber ©arten garden, 
ber 23oben bottom, 
ber 2Bagen carriage, 
ber SJogen bow, 



bie ©onne sun, 
t)ie Sonne tun, 
bie gliege fly, 
bie ^k^t goat, 
bie grage question, 
bie Sa^e situation, 
bie Xaube dove, 
bie Sraube a bunch of 
grapes. 



ber 33ruber brother, 
ber better cellar, 
ber letter plate, 
ber Singer finger, 
ber ganger hunger. 

ber Sogel bird, 

ber 9?agel nail, 

ber ©^)iegel looking-glass, 

ber ^iigel hill. 

ber ^raten roast meat, 
ber Saben shop, shutter, 
ber ^njlen cough, 
ber ©(j^nn:pfen cold (having 
a cold). 

bie ©(i^lange snake, 
bie ©tange pole, 
bie 2)e(fe cover, 
bie 6(fe corner, 
bie 9Witte middle, 
bie ^itte request, 
bie ^feife pipe, 
bie ©eife soap. 
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The syllable @e« is prefixed to manj primary de- 
liyatiYes without affecting their signification, and is 
then termed Augment^ as in the words: 



l>er ®eni(^ smell, 
bet ©efc^mad taste, 
bet ®cfang song, 
bie @ebulb patience, 
bie ©cfa^r danger. 



bad ®t[x6)t face, sight, 
bad ®c^6r hearing, 
bad ®cfc^ law, 
bad @efdt^u( artillery, 
bad @ebi§ teeth. 



2. Primary adjectives. 

Primary adjectives are formed in the same way as 
primary substantives, either without any affix, or by 
tt, el, en, e; some of them also have assumed the aug- 
ment ge. 



toei^ white, 
fd^tt>arj black, 
grun green, 
xoti) red, 
gelb yellow, 
blau blue, 

bittet bitter, 
fauet sour, ^ 
fetter serene, 
mager lean, 

trage lazy, 
jbenge severe, 
tt)eife wise, 
leife not loud. 



gro^ great, 
tlein small, 
lang long, 
!urj short, 
alt old, 
iung young. 

ebel noble, 
eitcl vain, 
iibel ill, 
ebeit even, plain. 

gefuttb sound, 
getPt^ certain, 
gering small, little, 
getabe straight. 



n. Secondary derivatiyes. 

1. Derivative verbs. 

Derivative verbs are formed from substantives and 6i 
adjectives, merely by assuming the terminations of 
conjugation. In most of them however the vowel is 
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modified (§. 2). Thus the verbs ttanhtn to give drink, 
fall«eh to fell, trdng«en to press, f^Iact^t^en to slauRhter, 
{tatt^en to strengthen, fd^tDUd^^en to weaken, tourm^«en 
to deign, ^eilig^en to consecrate etc., are derived from 
the substantives Zxant, gaQ, ^rang, S6)lad)t and the 
adjectives flatt f^wad^, tourbig, ^eilid* 

2. Substantives and Adfectwes. 

^^ Secondary derivative substantives and adjectives are 
generally formed from primary derivatives by means 
of affixes; e. g. ®6^lo^*tt locksmith, moi^tsig mighty, 
IBunb^mg alliance, from @(j^Io^, Tla^t, HBunb. Those 
which are immediately formed from radical verba, as, 
Spx^^tt speaker, ftenn^er connoisseur, @i^«ung session, 
htnUiCLX conceivable, are less frequent in German than 
in English. On the other hand new derivatives are 
sometimes formed from secondary derivatives, e. g. 
S)anf*bar«!eit gratitude, 35cflanb4gs!eit constancy, 28urb* 
i^^fett dignity. 

In secondary derivatives, formed by the affixes, er, 
lin^ in, d)tn, lein, c, ni§, feL \%, i^, 1x6^, the vowel of 
the primary derivative is commonly modified (§. 2. a, 
0, u, a\x into a, 6, u, m), e. g. ®arten — ©artner ; hadtn — 
f&adtt; Qvi(fyt — Sii^tUng; ®raf — ©roftn;. ^unb — ^unMn; 
©o^^n — Qbf)n6)tn; Saum — ®aumlein etc. 

The affixes of secondary derivatives are significant, 
i. e. they modify the meanings of the words in such 
a manner as to form either adjectives or names of per- 
sons or abstract substantives etc., as vrill appear from 
the following table. 
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TABLE OF AFFIXES. 



tt forms names of male persons. 

itng „ „ „ „ „ and thmgs. 

tit n 91 tt female persons. 

letn 



form diminative substantives. 



form feminine abstract sabstantives. 



e 

heit 

teit 

f*aft| 

unft 

ei 

Itt^ forms feminine abstract substantives and neu- 
ter names of things. 

fa! ) form neuter concrete and abstract substan- 

fel ) tives. 

tbum forms neuter concrete substantives of a collec- 
tive signification. 

fdm 

bat / form adjectives. 

en 



Uft 
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Concrete substantives. 

64 Names of male persons are formed from names of 
things by the affix er, e. g. 

bet Siirger citizen (burgher) from bte ©urg castle, 
bcr (Sd^afer shepherd „ ba« ®(i^af sheep, 

bet [Hitter knight „ bet mtt ride, 

bet ©dnget singer „ t)tx ®ang song. 

In some words belonging to this form, one of the 

liquids I or n is inserted {cwp/iomca%) between the root 

and the termination^ e. g. ^unjt4tfet (artist^ from ^njl/ 

or*); 6(^ulbstt*er (debtor, from ^^ViXt>,d6ht)\ ®I6(f stiver 

bellringer, from (Slotfe, ^ctt)* 

Names of male persons are formed in the same man- 
ner from names of countries and places^ e» g» 

(Snglanbct Englishman from (Snglanb England, 



Stlanbet Irishman 


'it 


3tlanb Ireland, 


<5(i^ttjeijer Swiss 


1? 


bie ©i^tDeij Switzerland, 


6^)aniet Spaniard 


11 


®<)anien Spain, 


Slmetifanct American 


11 


3lmeri!a America, 


3talienet Italian 


11 


Stalten Italy, 


[Romet Roman 


•it 


?Rom Rome, 


ffiienet an inhabitant of 




i^iUen Vienna, 


Dflettcid^et Austrian from 


£)^tettei(i^ Austria*). 



*) All names of nations are ndt formed in this manner, 
some being primary substantives , from which the names of 
countries are formed, e. g. 

bet ^6;:iGiit Scotchman, <S^ott(anb Scotland, 

bet 2)eutfd)e German, 2)eutfc^lanb Germany, 

bet gtan^ofe Frenchman, Stan6tei(i^ France, 

bet ^&ne Dane, 5D&nematt Danmark, 

bet dtuffe Russian, (Ru^lanb Russia, . 

bet a:utfe Turk, JTutfei Turky, 

bet ^PteuSe Prussian, ^Pteufen Prussia, 

bet (Sac^fe Saxon, <Sad)fen Saxony, 

bet S3atet Bavarian, ©oietn Bavaria, 

bet <&e{fe Hessian, $effen Hessia, 

bet@(^toaBeSwabian,etc. ^c^moben Swabia, etc. 
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Observation l* — SubstantiTes of this form, made from 
verbs, are not so common in German as in En^sh. There 
are, however, some; such as, @(^netbet tailor, TReiter rider, 
^efer reader, ^^tetber secretary, 9)2aler painter, $ra^ier 
boaster; and these forms never modify the Towel, e.g,pbir. 
Scaler (painters) and not as f. i. in ®xhhtx (pbir. from ®XQJb, 
tomb) in Which case the appended er is a pturai^ormafkm. 

Observation 2. — Names of countries j like ©dl^toeben, 
Sai^fen, ^^Voaben, ^effen, are ori^nally adjectiye-substanti- 
Tes, which imply at the same tmie the inhabitants of the 
countries, and therefore do not admit of the affix er. 

Observation 3. — From the (iQix er we must distinguish 
that terminatUm er which primary substantiyes frequently 
assume, and by which the signification is not affected (§. 51). 

By the affix 'ling', names of persons are formed from 
substantive roots (rarely from adjective roots). 

Sungling a youth, S^^Hng pupil, 

t5temb(tng a stranger, ^au)}tling chieftain, 
Ounjtting favourite, 3tt>ining twin (from jicei two). 

The form ling however has been transferred to a 
few names of animals and inanimate objects, e. g. ^anf^ 
ling linnet, 6|>ro§ling shoot. 



ttt* 

Names of females are made from names of males by 
the affix in, e. g. 

ber ^irt shepherd, bie ^irtin shepherdess, 

ber ^elb hero, bie ^elbih heroine, 

bet ®raf count, bie ®rdftn countess, 

ber giir^l prince, bie giirjlin princess, 

ber ^onig king, bie ^onigin queen, 

ber greunb friend, bie greunbin female friend. 



These names of nations are however not to be employed 
as adjectiTes, as in: a French soldier, there being for that 
purpose particular forms in if^, franjdflf^ , f(^ottif^ etc. 
See §. 57. 
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ber JJeittb enemy, bie ^eitibin female etiemy, 

bcr 5tod^ cook, bie 5t6(^tn „ cook, 

ber $unb dog, . bie ^unbin bitch, 
ber ^ott)e lion, bie fiomin lioness. 

Obseryation. — The final n of the termination in is 
doubled In the plural number, e. g. in -^irtinnen. 

(j^en and Iein« 

Diminutives are formed from concrete substantives 
by the affixes d^en and lein. 

Observation. — The affix d^en is preferred after a liquid 
final consonant, or a final vowel; and lein, on the other 
hand, after a mute final consonant, and especially after a 
palatal one, e. g. in <Stu]^((^en, @df|nd^en, ^ftrc^en, ^dumd^en, 
&i(!t^en, little stool, son, hair, tree, egg; and^ndMein, ^dgb^^ 
lein, 53tt(!^lein, ©orflein, little boy, girl, book, buck. 

Abstract substantives. 

z, l^eit and Feit 

^^ Abstract substantives are made from adjectives by the 
affixes e/ ^eit and f eit. 

1. Abstracts formed from primary adjectives, take e 
or i^eit. 

2. Those formed from secondary derivative adjectives 
take fett. When substantives in feit are formed 
from primary derivative adjectives, the syllable ig is 
inserted between tlte adjective and the affix, e. g. 
gromm4g*!eit from ft^mtn. 

bie ®ri)§e greatness, bie 2Bdrme warmth, 

bie fidnge length, bie ^dlte coldness, 

bie SBreite breadth, bie 9'^djfe wetness, 

bie 3:iefe depth, bie 6tdrfe strength, 

bie Ibxdt thickness, bie ®c^tt)ddf>e infirmity, 

bie §o^e height, bie ®iite goodness. 

bie ©efunb^eit health, bie ©d^mad^^eit weakness, 

bie ^ranf^eit sickness, bie ^ii^nl^eit, boldness, 
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We grei^cit freedom, bic ftlug^eit prudence, 

bie ©(^on^cit beauty, bie IRein^eit purity, 

bie SBei^l^cit wisdom, bie %xa%\)t\t idleness, 

bie Dumm^eit stupidity, bie ©eltcn^eit rarity. 

bie I)an!6arfcit gratitude, bie ®^U^iA^*U\t badness, 

bie gru(i{>tbarfcit fertility, bie 8tomm*ig*fei^ piety, 

bie ^eili^feit holiness, bie %t\x^iA%^U\t humidity, 

bie ©parfamJcit parsimony, bie TlntA^'hit ) 

bie 3attli^fett tenderness, bie 2»att4g4eit j ^«»"n«»»- 

Some of those ine, i)t\i, feit have assumed a con- 
crete sense, as, bie glad^e plain, bie gliifjtgfeit liquid. 
A few abstract substantives also are formed from person 
nal names by the affix ^eit, e. g. 5linb^eit childhood, 
X^ot^eit folly, and in a collective sense, 9)?enfc^^eit man- 
kind, g^rijlen^eit Christendom. 

fi^aft and ti^um* 

Abstract substantives are made from names of persons 
by the affixes fc^aft and ttium. 

bie greiinbf(^aft friendship, bie geinbft^aft enmity, 

bie ^errf^aft dominion, bie iftne(i^tf^aft slavery, 

ba« gurjlent^um principality, ba^ (S^riflent^um Christianity. 

Obsehyation. — The most part of substantives, formed 
by these affixes, have a collective signification: viz. those 
formed by f(^ctft imply a collection of persons, whilst those 
formed by t^um signify a collection of things belonging to 
the persons; e. g. IHittetfc^aft, 3ubcnf(^aft, ^Jnejlerfj^aP, Sttr^x 
getfc^aft, the whole body of the knights, Jews, priests , citi- 
zens; and €ltttert|)um chivalry, 3ubent^um Judaism, %x\t^ttf 
t^um priesthood, ^eibentl^um paganism, ^er^ogtl^um dukedom. 
Exceptions are a few, viz. : @taenfd)aft quality, Sanbfd^aft land- 
scape, SEBiffenf^aft science, ^aatfd^oft ready money, ®txiJi^f 
fc^Qft instruments, ©rteff^aften letters, and (Sigentl^um pro- 
perty, ^etligt^um sanctuary, $lUert^um antiquity, diei(!^tf|um 
riches, ^a(^6t^um growth, 3ttt^um error, which are un- 
connected with names of persons. 
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CoUectioe substantives are formed from primary sub- 
stantives by the augment ®e and the alHx t, which 
however is dropped in many words. 

bad Oebirge ridge of hills*), bad ®et5fe noise, 
bad ©cjhrn constellation**), bad Ocbrdnge crowd, 
bad ®ebufd^ bushes t), bad ®t\pxa^ conversation, 

bad @erat^ furniture, bad ©emiit^ mind, soul. 

Obsebvation. — In the same manner, but without the 
vowels being modified, JreouerUative substantives are 
formed from verbs, e. g. bag @erebe, ©cftngc, ®el^eul, ®e^ 
mej^el continued or repeated talking, singing, crying, 
slaughter. 

tii^, fal and feL 

Abstract substantives are made from verbs and sub- 
stantives by the affixes ni§, fal, fel. 

These substaiitives have for the most part a par- 
ticle (be, ge, »er) prefixed, e. g. 

bad Scr^Itni^ relation, bad B^u^wig testimony 

bad ®ebddf)tni5 memory, etc. 

bad Seburfni^ want, bad ®^i(ffal fate, 

bad ^inbcrni^ impediment, etc. 

t>a^ Sbunbni^ alliance, M^ SRat^fel riddle 

etc. 

Secondary derivatives are made by the affix ci, 
which always takes the principal accent^ and assumes 
the syllable cr before it, when there is not already 

•) From S3erg, mountain. 
*•) From ©tent, star. 

t) From Sufd^, bush. -It will* be seen that in such cases 
the vowels (capable ol' modification, viz. a, d, u) are modified^ 
e. g. ^uf(!6> ®ebufd}; and ^ch as can not be modified are 
changed, e. g. e into i as in ^erg, ®e0(tge. 
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another unaccented tennination. Substantives in ei 
are made : 

a. from verbs. They then express the abstract no* 
tion of an action, in a bad sense. 

Me $eu(^elei hypocrisy, bie <Sd^mei(^elei flattery, 

Me Sicterei affectation, bie Sd^toa^erei babbling. 

b. from Tuxmes of persons. They then express the 
business, condition etc. 

bie @f(at>eiet slavery, bie S'leiterei cavalry, 

^ie 3)ru<terei printing office, bie 3agerei hunting. 

c. indicating the effect, e. g. @(j^tlberei picture; from 
f^ilbem to represent, depict. 

Verhal substantives. 

Verbal stibstantives are those abstracts, which have ^6 
retained so entirely the notion of the verbs from which 
they are made, as still to admit of an objective re- 
lation, and to govern cases and prepositions. 

a. Substantives in Uttg are formed from transitive 
verbs, e. g. gallung (felling; from fallen to fell), gii^* 
rung leading, guidance, from ful^ten to lead, guide, the 
object of the verb being generally added in the Ge- 
nitive case. 

bie ^inri^tung eined ^ttbxt^n^ the execution of a 

criminal, 
bie ^robetung einer Seflung the conquest of a fortress, 
bie Uberfe^ung bed ©ebid^td the translation of the 

poem, 
bie ©rjie^ung bet ^inber the education of children, 
bie ©rbauung ber Stabt the building of the town, 
bie ^onung bed jlonigd the coronation of the king. 

Some are formed from reflective verbs, e. g. 

bie ^etpegung motion, bte 9Serfd^ti)5rung conspiracy, 

bie 6nnnerung remembrance, bie^SerjleUung dissimulation. 
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The rest have a coUective sense, as: ftleibung clo- 
thing, SBalbung woodland etc. 

Substantives in u n g are for the most part formed 
from compound verbs. 

b. The Infinitives of verbs are used as verbal aub^ 
staniives. They take the article and are declined like 
other substantives, without, however, admitting of 
the plural number, e. g. 

bad 2efen reading, bad Sd^retben writing, 

bad ^pxt^tn speaking, bad Sleifen travelling. 

This form of verbal substantives is not used, in ge- 
neral, when an attribute or object is to be added; in 
which case the Infinitive without an article or the 
Supine (the Infinitive with the preposition ju) is pre- 
ferredi Thus we say: i^ bin ))on bent Spu6)tn miibe^ 
I am tired with speaking; but, \^ bin mube DOn $oIitif 
ju \pxt^tn, I am tired of speaking of politics — ba* 
Reifen ift fojlf^Jielig, travelling is expensive; but, in@ng« 
lanb }u reifen ijl fc^jlfpielig, travelling in England is 
expensive *). 

Many Infinitives however have assumed the signifi- 
cation of real substantives, and are used as such, e. g. 

bad Scbcn life, • bad SJcrbrcd^cn crime, 

bad Seiben complaint, bad Serlangen desire. 

Some of these, originally abstract notions, have 
assumed a concrete signification, thus f. i. bad <Sd^reiben 



♦) The different significations of abstract substantives for- 
med from the same verb, appear in the following examples: 
mitbe oon bem ®tf^tn, fatigued with walking; ber @ang 
na^ ber^iabt, the walk to town; bet Umgang mitStemben, 
Uxe intercourse with foreigners; bte Umge^ung einer Stage, 
the evasion of a question; Xaitni jum @tfinben, talent 
for contriving; einen gutenSunb t^un, to find a good thing; 
bie (Stftnbung bed 6<!^ief|pubetdr the invention of gunpow- 
der; bad Untetf^eiben ill f(^n>et, distinguishing is diffi- 
cult; bet Untetf^ieb ifi gtof, the difference is great; bie 
Untetf^eibung bed ®tnen oon bem Slnbeten, the act of 
distinguishing one from the other. 
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(Utr. &e ^act of wriUnf) conveys also the ccncreU iio«> 
Hon of ^letter^ ; in the same manner: bad(Sjfen (litr. the 
^aet of eating) stands for dinner (= Sffittageffen) ; like- 
wise the following: 

ba^ S$efen being, creature, ba^ Setou^tfein conscience ^ 
^^ ^nbenfen remembrance, etc. 

Derivative adjectives. 

Adjectives are formed by the affixes ij (\^f), if(^, 57 
Ii<^, en, bar, fam, ^aft. 

Adjectives in ig are formed 1) from abstract pri* 
viary substantives: 

fiei^g dOigent, Qunftig favourable, 

mad^tig mighty, not^ig necessary, 

pta6^h% splendid, giitig kind. 

2) from concrete substantives (without modifying 
the vowel): 

fanbig sandy, Some take ic^t: 

toolbig woody, borni^t thorny, 

falgig saltish, faljii^t saltish, 

blumig flowery, betgic^t mountainous. 

3) from compound substantives, e. g. breiecfig, trian- 
gular; fa^lfo)>ftg bald-headed etc. 

Obsbbvation. — Moreover the following adjectives are 
fofraed from possesive pronouns and adverbs of time and 
place: 

meinig mine, ie|tg present, 

beinig thine, i^eutig of t6-dav, 

fetni^ his, ^ie{t^ of this place, 

unfrtg our etc. bortig of that place. 

if*. 

Adjectives in if(^ are made 1) from names of per- 
sons: 
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!ne(|>tifd^ slavish, i>cud^Ierif(^ hypocritical, 

frie^crif(i^ warlike, ^enif(i^ imperious. 

biebifd^ thievish, 

2) from names of countries and places : 

en^Iifd^ English, !olnif(^ of Cologne, 

]|>amf^ Spanish, franffurtifc^i of Frankfort, 

dj^ottifii^ Scotch, (Comp. §. 54. the foot note.) 

fd^ttcbifd^ Swedish, 

among which must be numbered, beutf(i[^ German, 
and irbifc^ earthly, i)bU\^6) hellish, ^immUf(3^ heavenly. 

Remark on affix ifd^. 

In old German all adjectives formed from names, 
had this termination, as: furjltfd^ (princely) from ^tirjl 
prince, lonigifd^ (kingly) from ^oni^ king, but the 
modern German is: furjllic^^, foniglid^. 

Some are distinguished in meaning, according to 
their form: so f. i. tPeibif<i^ means effeminale^ but loeib^ 
\\^ means woman-like^ female; ttnbifd^ childish, but 
finbltc^ childlike. 

Obsehvation 1. — Adjectives formed from compound 
names of coantries and places by means of the afnx ifdf, 
would, if inflected, be ofFensive to eurythmy. We commonly 
employ, therefore, in their place, and as adjectives, the 
substantives made by the affix tx, which then are not in- 
flected; e. s. bad l^etbelbetger Sftfr the Heidelberg tun; bie 
luneburger ^etbc, the Luneburg heath; tin franlfurtet Jtauf? 
mantt; a Frankfort merchant; instead of ]^eibelbergif(!^e etc. 

Observation 2. — Some adjectives are formed in the 
same manner from a&«^ac< substantives, e.g. neibtf^ envious, 
f))dttif(!^ mocking. Besides, the atfix tf<!^ is used instead of 
the lat. icus (Engl, tea/), e. g. looi\^dl logical, b^)?flf4 phy- 
sical etc. 

Adjectives in li^ are made 1) from abstract sub- 
stantives : 

angjllic^ anxious, gebtaud^lic^ usual, 

friebU<^ peaceful, gefaf^rlid^ dangerous. 
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(f^li^^ honest, abfc^euli^ horrible, 

xebli^ faithful, glucfhd^ fortunate, 

ji^tli^ annual, obft^tUc^ intentional, 

ta^lid^ daily, audbru(fli(i^ express. 

2) from names of persons: 

mdnitlid^ male, tt>eiblt(^ female, 

fittbli^? child-like, l^aterlid^ paternal, 

huberliii^ frateriml, miittterlid^ maternal, 

foniglic^ royal, faifcrli^ imperial. 

3) from adjectives: 

altliii^ elderly, fiiglid^ sweetish, 

xbt^iid^ reddish, »eigli(i^ whitish, 

hanHidj) sickly, xtx^lx6^ liberal. 

The following words are never used as adjectives, 
but only as adverbs: 

trfilid^ firstly, ^Sttjlid^ entirely, 

foi^lid^ consequently, ((^toerlid^ hardly, 

freilk^ it is true, jtd^erlid^ suyely, 

firglidj) lately, »a^rlid^ indeed, 

netili(i^ ^^ and some others. 

From the termination ii^ denoting relation of manner, 
must be distinguished those derivatives from names of |>er- 
tons which originally had no adverbial signification, as: tit:: 
terli* (knightly*), fonig It* (kingly) etc. Also tpeifli* (whitish), 
fu(H* (sweetish) which are, in fact, diminutive adjectives; and 
lastly, ^erbli* (mortal), glauBlt* (credibly) etc. 

en* 

The affix en serves, as in English, to form adjectives 
from names of materials, e. g. golben golden, fetben 
silken. Before this affix the letter r is frequently in- 
serted for the sake of euphony, e. g. in bleicrn leaden, 
Ifbli^m wooden, glafern made of glass. 

*) Which in English likewise is an aclfecti^e form and 
not an adverbial, e. g — ^as knightb/ rites reqube' (Diyden) 
*a more hrdghtty combat shall be performed between us* 
(Sidney). 

3* 
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bat, iam, ^aft. 

Adjectives, formed in f)at, fam or ^aft from abstract 
primary substantives or verbs, express either a piossi- 
bility or disposition. 

jtc^tbar visible, e§bar eatable, 

banfbar thankful, furd^tfam timid, 
Itanb^aft constant, • arbeitfam diligent, 

fiinb^aft sinful, f^am^ft bashful, 

fij^roa^^aft talkative, ' tugenb^aft virtuous, 

lebf)aft lively, fol^fam obedient, 

fc^meic^el^aft flattering, fparfam sparing, 

benrtar conceivable, ti)a(^fam watchful, 
trinfbar drinkable. 

Some in l^aft derive, like those in Ud^, from names 
of persons, such as: metfler^aft {masterly)^ fd^uler^aft 
rndbd^cn^aft (like a schoolboy, maiden). 

Instead of bar, the affix x6) is sometimes used for 
the sake of euphony, to form adjectives from verbs, 
as in: 

httot%lx6^ moveable, jlerblic^ mortal, 

glaublic^ credible, unbcfd^teiblici^ indescribable. 



2. CompoundB. 

58 When two notions, those f. i. expressed by boat and 
steam ^ are connected in such a manner as to form 
only one compound notion^ the words also are united 
into one compound word^ e. g. steamboat. The German 
language contains a considerably greater portion of 
similar compounds than the English, the number of 
which is almost daily increasing, with the progress 
of German literature. A few rules however will 
suffice to make the student acquainted with the laws 
and peculiarities of German compounds. 
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1. Compound substantives. 

The compound substantive follows the gender and 59 
declension of the second component, which is always 
a suhstantive ; e. g. bad ^amp^hoot The first com* 
ponent is a substantive, or sometimes a verb or adjec- 
tive, e. g. Xa^etui^ day-book, @<^reibbud^ writing-book*, 
@(iuertei$ sour-dongh (leaven). 

The two components are either connected without 
any additional sign, or the first component takes one 
of the terminations t, if I, n, ^, which then are termed 
signs of composition. The signs d and n are originally 
terminations of the genitive case, whilst t, x, I are 
inserted merely for the sake of enphony and are not 
80 usual as d and n. 

bet Sanb^mann peasant, bet &anb«d«mann one of the 

same country, 
bet 9)ionbs[(3^ein moon-shine, bet ©onne^n^^ein sun-shine, 
bad 9lat^::^aud town-house, bet [Rat^^d^^n; alderman, 
bad ^eibe*ftaut heath-plant, bie ^eibe4^beete bilberry, 
ber Xag4o^n wages for day- bad Iag*e*n)et! day's work, 
labour, i bie lagssedsgeit time of the day. 

The first component always takes the principal ac- 
cent, except in Sangen)eile ennui, @e^eimenat^ privy 
counsellor, in which moreover the first component is 
sometimes declined as an adjective, and in 3a^t^unbett 
century, 3a^ttaufenb a thousand years. 

Obsbbvation. — Substantives are not only compoun- 
ded with substantives, adjectives and verbs, but also 
with the negative prefix. Un, which likewise takes the 
principal accent, e. g. Unglud misfortune. Unban! in- 
g;ratitude, Unftnn nonsense. In a few cases the first 
component is a preposition or adverb, .as in: ^nttDOtt 
answer, 5lnt^eU portion, ^Ibgtunb abyss, ?lbgott idol, 
Utbilb original, Uttcelt primitive world etc. These com* 
pound substantives however must be distinguished 
from those derived from compound verbs , which in 
general have the same accentuation as the verb. Thus 
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the prefix does not take the accent in 93er{ianb under- 
standing (from oerjlel^cn to understand), 93cgriff idea 

' (from begtcifeit to comprehend). But it is accentua- 
ted in !9ei{tanb assistance (from bei^e^en to assist), 
^n^tiff attack (from angreifctt to attack). Thos^ primary 
derivatives only, which are formed from verbs com- 
pounded with liber, untet, um, mbcr, have the accent on 
the preposition^ e. g. Ubcrgabe deliverance (from uber* 

* gcbcn to deliver), Untcr^alt support, from lintcr^alten to 
support) etc. 

2. Compound adjectvoes. 

60 Adjectives are compounded in the same manner as 
substantives, e. g. (^offnung^t)oll hopeful, Icblod lifeless, 
Ucbcn^t»urbig amiable, l^cftblau light-blue, gta^^riin grass- 
green. 

The accentuation of adjectives, compounded with 
the negative prefix un, is different according to their 
different significations. The prefix uh is not accented, 
when %he compound merely expresses the negative of 
the simple adjective, e. g. unjlctbli^ immortal, unenblid^ 
infinite, unmogtid^ impossible, unglaublid^ incredible. But 
it takes the accent when the adjective has a positive 
signification contrary to that of the simple, e. g. unge^^ 
funb ill, unebel base, ungeced^t unjust etc. 

3. Compound verbs, 

61 Verbs are compounded either with prefixes or with 
adverbs and prepositions, 

1. The prefix takes the subordinate accent (§.3), and 
is not separable from the verb. The compound is 
then termed an inseparable compound. 

2. The adverb or preposition takes the prineipai 
accent (§. 3), and is separable from the verb. The com- 
pound is then termed a separable compound. 

In separable compounds, e. g. auffle^etl to get up, 
audgel^en to go out, the adverb (or preposition) is se- 
parated from the verb in the following cases: 



A. 
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1. by the augment ^e in the past participle : axL^^u 
%an%tn gone out, aufgefian^en got up. 

2. by the preposition ^u in the supine : au^gu^e^en 
to go out, aufgujiei^en to get up. 

3. in the construction of the principal sentence : et 
p^t auf he gets up, cr ^c^t aud he goes out *). 

a. Inseparable compound verhg. 
The following are inaepardble prefixes: 62 

g. beflagen to bewail, 
entflciben to undress, 
tma6)tn to awake, 
t)ergcben to forgive, 
jerjlorcn to destroy, 
migfaUen to displease, 
tooUbringen to fulfill, 
»ibcrjlc^cn to resist, 
^itttcrge^ett to deceive. 

From these prefixes we must distinguish the aug- 
ment ^t, prefixed to verbs as well as substantives and 
adjectives, without however varying their signification, 
e. g. genie^en to enjoy, genefen to recover, gebtaud^en 
to use. The augment ge is inseparable and has no 
accent. 

The prefix be denotes a transitive relation to an 
object acted upon, and therefore changes intransitive 
into transitive verbs (see Syntax §. 236), e. g. 

Mai^tn to laugh at, bcgc^cn to commit, 

bcweinctt to weep for, bcjt^en to possess, 

ht\px^^tn to discuss, bereben to persuade. 



be e. f 


ettt 


t^ 


et 


11 


uer 


11 


jer 


11 


ttti# 


11 


tioff 


11 


toiber 


^^ 


i^tttter 


11 



*) Separable compound verbs entirely correspond to Eng- 
lish veros connected with adverbs, e. g. to come back, to 
go up, to go down ; but in German the adverb is frequently 
placed before the verb, e. g. in the infinitive auf jie^ien, aud* 
je^cn, jurucf f ommen ; then the adverb and verb are written 
in one word, and it is in this form that they are found in 
dictionaries. 
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The prefix be serves also to form derivatiye verbs, 
denoting a cause (and thus of a causative signification), 
from substantives and adjectives, e* g. 

bcglucfen to make happy, befreiett to set free, ^ . 
betoken to reward, bcru^tgen to ^pease, 

be^eiftern to inspire, befd^ulbigen to accuse. 

Many verbs of this class are used in the compound form 
only^ and never as simple verbs, such are f. i. -begeifiern, 
berubtgen, of which there exists no simple form geifiern, 
rubigen, although we have the simple form gtuifen and 
Tobnen. 

The . prefix eilt (== Lat. se- de- re- dis-) implies, 
for its original notion, an action opposite to what the 
simple verb denotes; but it sometime^ merely implies 
separation or privation^ e. g* 

ent^au)>ten to behead, entge^en to escape, 

entfcffcln to unfetter, cntfe^en to depose, 

entfleiben to undress, entfii^ren to carry of, 

entf^ulbigen to excuse, entfagen to renounce. 

In entfprcd^cn to answer, cntbictcn to bid, cntl^alten to 
contain, the prefix tnt stands in place of an; and it 
has been changed into em)> before the labial sound in 
enH)fe^lett to recommend, emjjfangcn to receive, cmpftnbcn 
to feel. 

The prefix Ct usually denotes 1) acquisition of an 
object, 2) completion of an act, 3) progression development 
or improvement 

bet denotes: a relation against or to the disadvan" 
tags of an object, conceived as a personal one ; viz. : 
Det (= away^ amiss^ miss) denotes 1) loss or deterioration^ 
2) mistake [Greek naQo]* 

eilanben to permit, D^rbieten to forbid, 

erlangen to attain, Derlicrcn to lose, 

crf^jarctt to save, Dcrfd^wenben to spend, 

erfci^cinen to appear, Derfd^teinben to cUsappear, 

etfc^affcn to create, ttctni^ten to annihilate, 

erblu^en to blossom, oerblu^en to decay. 
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enoac^fen to grow up, Demai^fen to be hunch backed 

eifennen to acknowledge, k^erfennen to mistake, 

etjie^en to bring up, k>et5ie^en to spoil (a child) 
etc. etc. 

In some instances however the prefixes et and per 
are not opposed to one another in their significations, 
e. g. crfricrcn to freeze to death, crfc^recf en to be fright- 
ened, crlcfd^en to be extinguished, t)erfc^oncrn to em- 
bellish, tjerbcffern to improve etc. 

The prefix )€t expresses destruction or dissolution 
of a whole into its component parts, and it has both a 
subjective and objective relation, e. g. 

jctfaUcn to fall to pieces, jet^oten to destroy, 

^erfprincjen to spring „ jerbrutfen to crush, 

^erf^lacjcn to beat „ jerbrcd^cn to break, 

^errei^en to tear „ jcrmalmen to bruise. 

That is to say: in ^erfatten f.i. (.to/all to pieces) it iamib- 
jecHve inasmuch as the act of faiHng to pieces relates Or is 
confined to the suhfectj being in that state without actine 
upon an obfect (or, as Engtish Grammar in general would 
designate it, without relating to a noun in the accusative), 
whereas the prefix get in ^^aila^tn{to dash to pieces) 'la obfec- 
iive, inasmuch as the act relates to, or affects not the sub- 
ject (who is dashing to pieces, but the object that is dashed 
to pieces); this wilTat once convey to the mind of the Eng- 
lish pupil a correct notion respecting the grammatical terms 
of subjectioe and objective used in the progress of this work. 

The prefix tnt^ expresses doing the contrary of the 
simple verb, or doing it in the wrong way, e. g. 

miffatten to displease, mi^^anbeln to ill-treat, 

mijgliitfen ) . miJbtaiKi^en to abuse, 

milUngen \ "* mi|ratf)ett to turn out ill. 

The prefix HoII is used only in k>oEbnngen to accom- 
plish, Dottenben to finish, t>oIlfu^ten to execute. 

The prefix toibet agaxnatf in: 

tDiberfa^ren to happen, toiberlegen to refute, 

loibenot^en to dissuade, toibenufen to retract, 
fi(^ wibetfe^en to oppose, wiberjle^cn to resist etc. 
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The prefix l^itttet behind is not. frequent: 

^itttetbleiben to remain un- ^intertreibcn to hinder, 

done, ^ittterlaflfcn to leave behind, 

^inter^e^en to deceive, 

68 The prepositions but(^ through^ UUl around^ ftBer 
ov^, and Ulttct under^ are used in the composition of 
verbs, both as inseparable and unaccented prefixes^ 
and as separable and accented adverbs. When these 
prepositions are used as prefixes, their original signi- 
fication is generalized in a peculiar way, as will ap- 
pear from the following list of the most usual insepar^ 
able compounds, 

iut^f from one end to the other^ thoroughly. 

but^bringen to penetrate, t>\xx6)%t^tn to go through, 

bux$.fu«^cn ) to search burd^fc^en' ) 

bttr^forfdj>cn j thoroughly, burd^bUdcn > to see through, 

bur(^inen to wander through, burd^fd^aucn) 

but^bo^ren to pierce, tux^totitn to interweave. 

um denotes a circuitous direction. 

umarmen to embrace, umfranjcn to wreathe, 

umfangen to surround, umlagern to encompass, 

umgeben „ umfd^Uepen to enclose, 

umge^en to avoid, umjingcln to surround, 

utngfirten to gird, umfd^reiben to express by 

paraphrase. 

flbet implies : a. covering a surface or eatending over 
a space, 

uberbauen to build over, uberfleigen to surpass, 
ubet^ufen to overburden, uberbli^fen to survey, 
itberf^ivemmen to overflow, itberfe^en to overlook, 
jibetmalen to paint over, ubetnad^ten to pass the night. 

b. surpassing somebody, or doing something too much. 

uberbieten to overbid, ubetflimmen to outvote, 

iibcrleben to outlive, uberlaben to overload, 

ubetfiugeln to outflank, iibertreiben to exaggerate, 
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ttbetlijten to overreach, ubetarbeiten to fatigue, 
toermannen to overpower, p(^ ubeteffen to eat too much, 
ubertreffen to surpass, uberfuflen to overfill, 

ttberwinben | ubercilen to spoil by hurry, 

ttbemaltigen i ^ overcome, fit,erfttttem to overfeed. 

c. giving and receiving. 

iiberbringen to bring, uberlaffcn to yield up, 

ttberfc^iden to send, ubertra^en to transfer, 

uberliefetn to deliver, uberne^men to undertake. 

d. It has a metaphorical sense in: 



ubetreben to persuade, 
uberjeugen to convince, 
ubetle^en to consider, 
uberfe^en to translate, 
uberf^la^cn to calculate. 



uberfallen to attack suddenly, 
ubcrrafd^cn to surprise, 
ubertrciben to exaggerate, 
ubertrctcn to transgress, 
ubcrge^cn to omit. 



untet implies a. behw^ under. 
untergtaben to undermine, untetf^reiben to subscribe. 



unterjheic^en to underline, 
unterjei^nen to sign. 



unterjiO^cn to subjugate, 
untctjlu^en to support, 

b. prohibiting. 

unteibruden to suppress, 
imtctbtcc^en to interrupt, 
unterfagen to interdict, 

c. It has a metaphorical sense in: 

unter^anbeln to negociate, unterfu^en to examine, 

untet^alten to entertain, unterf(i^eiben to distinguish, 

unterne^men to undertake, untettoerfen to subdue, 

unteni^ten to instruct, jtci^ untetrebcn to converse. 



unterkjfen to intermit, 
untcrfci^iagcn to keep by fraud, 
unterbletbento remain undone. 



h. Separable compound verbs. 

The prepositions ^md), um, Vibtx, unter and many 64 
other prepositions and adverbs form separable comr 
pound verbsy and then take the principal accent^ e. g. 



<)G 
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able^en to put off, 
iinUsen to put in, 
^UTUcflc^en to put back, 



atilegen to put on, 
umU^en to put down, 
toeglegen to put away. 



They are separated from the verb in the past par- 
ticiple, e. g. abgelegt an^ele^t etn^elegt umgelegt iut&d* 
^tlt%t toeggele^t in the supine, abgulegen, anjulegen, um^^ 
j(ule^en etc. and in the construction of the principal 
sentence, in the prea. and mperf. tenses, e. g. i^ lege 
<Ln, bu tegefl an etc. 

Many verbs, compounded with burd^, um, ihtx, unter 
have different significations, according as they are 
either inseparahle^ with the full accent placed upon the 
verb, or separable^ with the full accent placed upon 
the adverbial component; the former being generally 
transitive, the latter, on the other hand, having for 
the most part an intransitive signification. Thus we 
distinguish : 



InsefpTahle. 

burc^^brin^en to pe- 
netrate, 

^urd^^e^en to walk 
from one end to the 
other, 

bur^Iaufen to run 
from one end to the 
other, 

^utd^reifen to travel 
over, 

^utd^fe^en to pene- 
trate (a plot), 

burd^jlreid^en to wan- 
der over, 

itbetfu^ten to con- 
vince, 

Merged en to pass in 
silence, 



Separable, 

fy^jjj Jbu r d^ bringen to make one's 
/ way through, 

|butd[>ge^cn to go through, 

I to escape, 

— b nr d^ laufen to run through, 

I b u t d^ ceifen to travel 

through, 
lb ur d^ fel^en to look through 

(a book), 

— b u r d^ Iheid^en to strike out, 

— u b c r fu^^ren to convey over, 

uberge^en to go over, to 
pass over. 



Inseptn'able, 

u6er f (^ r e it e n to trans- 
gress, 

ibetfe^en to trans- 
late, 

ubertteib en to exag- 
gerate, 

unter fatten to enter- 
tain, 

unterfd^ieben to sub- 
stitute falsely, 

urn ge ^e n to go round, 
to avoid, 

umfleiben to clothe 
about. 
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Separable. 
from uberf^reiten to step over, 

\ihtx fe^en to go over 

(across a river), 
ubertreiben to distil 

(spirits), 

u n t e t ^alten to hold under, 

lunterfd^ieben to shove 
under, 

|u m^e^en to make a round- 
about, to converse, 

— umtUiben to change dress. 



The adverb loteber again, is used as an inseparable 
prefix in meber^olen to repeat. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF VERBS. 

Verbs are in point of signification either Notional 66 
or Relational verbs. 

A. Notional verbs are either Transitive or Intransi- 
Hoe (§. 37). Transitive verbs are in the Active voice^ 
as: @r liebt bad ^inb (he loves the cMld)^ or, in the Pas- 
sine voice^ as : S)ad ^nb wirb t)on i^m ^eliebt {the child is 
loved by him). Verbs, originally transitive, as to pre- 
pare^ to distinguish^ to apply ^ are frequently made in- 
transitive again, by adding the reflective pronoun 
(myself, thyself, himself etc.), e. g. / prepare myself 
for-^^ he applies himself to — , they distinguish themselves 
from — ; and such verbs are termed Reflective verbs*). 



•) The use of the refiecHve verb is much more frequent 
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As to their formation (see Chapt. m.) verbs are 

1. either roots or derivative verba; 

2. either simple or eorkpound: and compound verbs 
are either sparable or inseparable (§.- 61 — 6.4). 

B. Relational verbs or AuxiUary verbs (§. 42) ex- 
press only Hme^ or modaUty , or the passive voice of a 
notional verb, which then is termed the Principal^ e. g. 
he has sung er ^at ^efungen, he ugone er ifl ^e^ongen, 
he wiU sleep er toirb f^lafen, he must sing er ntu$ 
fin^en, I will go id^ to ill ^el^en, Cesar was murdered 
d^afar tour be ermorbet. 

^6 Fcr6« are inflected by Person^ Number^ Tense and 
Mood. 

Verbs have three persons and two numbers. 

Verbs have sia tenses to denote the time of the ac- 
tion, viz. 

1. Present er rebet he speaks, is speaking, 

er f|?ringt he springs, is springing. 

2. Imperfect er rebete he spoke, was speaking, 

er f|?rang he sprang. 

3. Perfect er ^at gerebet he has spoken, 

er ifl gef^rungen he has sprung. 

4. Pluperf. er l^atte gcrebet he had spoken, 

er roar gef^rungen he had sprung. 

5. JFhiture er toirb fpringen he will spring, 

er mrb reben he will speak. 

6. Past 3itur6 er mxt> gerebet ^aben he will have 

spoken, 
er tt)irb geftjrun^en [ein he will have 

sprung. 



in German than in English and employed in cases, when in 

the latter langua^ the passive voice is resorted to ; thus f. i. ber 

oetlorne ©(I^Tuffel ifat fid) gefunben (litr. ^the lost key has 

JiAund itseJff = has been found; cf. First Germ. Book (§. 817). 
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Two of these tenses, the Present and Imperfect^ 
are simple as in English, formed by terminations only; 
the rest are formed by auxiliary verbs, joined with 
the participle or infinitive of the Principal. 

Verbs have four Moods to denote the different relations 
of the sentence with regard to the speaker (§.33, 34), viz.: 

1. Indicative^ used in real assertion of the speaker : 
e. g, ex f^pti^t tid[>tiQ he speaks correctly. 

2^ Conjunctive^ used in an assertion of another per- 
son, spoken of or quoted by the speaker: e. g. man 
fagt et f))te^e ni^t rid^tig they say that he speaks in- 
correctly. 

3. Ck)nditional ^ used in conditional sentences: e. g. 
ttenn ct t>effer fptad^e if he would (= were to) speak 
better. 

4. Imperative^ used in expressing command or en- 
treaty: e. g. ©^?ri^! speak! 

In German the Imperative is formed only in the 
Present tense; the Conjunctive and Conditional only 
in the Present, Perfect and Future tenses. 

Verbs have two Infinitives and two Participles (present r»T 
and past). 

The infinitive when representing the verb in a sub- 
starUwe form, is a verbal substantive; the participle when 
representiDg it in an adjective form, is a participial or 
verbal adjective: e. g. ^To rise early is healthful.' 'An 
early rising man.' 'The newly risen sun.' In E. the 
verbal in ing is frequently used as a substantive, e. g» 
^Rising early is healthful,' and then it is equivalent to 
an ir^niUve, This is never done in German, so that 
in translating from English into .the latter language^ 
we have to distinguish, whether a verbal in ing is an 
infinitive or a participle. 

The infinitive is frequently preceded by the prepo- 
sition to in, e. g. to speak }U f^Ote^en. ' The infinitive 
with m to, is in this Grammar called Supine. 
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In compotuid verbal forms the preposition )U always 
precedes that part which is in the infinitive, as in 
English ; e. g. to have seen, ^efe^en (participle) gu i^ahtxi 
(infin.); to be loved geliebt gu mecben. The same takes 
place in separable compound verbs, e. g. auf ^U fle^cn 
to get up, au^ ju gc^en to go out, juriid ju fommcn to 
come back, and when the verb is preceded by an ob- 
ject, e. g. 93rob ^u effcn to eat bread, na^ ^ufe ju ge^en 
to go home etc. 

In general the supine is employed in German, when* 
ever in English the infinitive is preceded by to. 

The 5t/pm6. connected with the verb ^abcn to have 
or fein to he^ always implies either possibility^ e. g. he 
has much money to spend cr J^at t)ie( ®elb au^jugcbcn ; 
a large prize is to be gained ein %xo^tx 5Prei« ijl gu ^e* 
n) i n n e n ; or necessity^ e. g. he has a difficult task to 
perform er ^at einc f^tt)crc 5Jtbeit jju t>txxid)ttxi, great 
debts are still to be paid gro§c Sd^ulbcn finb no^ gu 
bcja^lcn. 

It will be observed tliat,1in similar locutions', the 
German language does not admit of the passive voice 
instead of the active : e. g. — is to be gained ifi j u ^ e « 
toinncn, — is to be paid ijl ju bega^len. What is 
to be donef ffla« ifl gu tl^un? 

When a substantive is connected with this supine, 
qualifying it as an attribute^ its termination en (^u ge? 
mnncn) is changed into enb (gu gett)innenb), and thus 
a participle is formed, declined like other participles : 
e. g. the money to be spent ba^ au^jugebenbc ®elb, the 
prize to be won bcr ju ^ett)innenbe ^rei^, the debts to 
be paid bie ju beja^Ienben ©(i^ulben. 

The following table shows the Moods and Verbals, 
with their respective Tenses: 



Verbs. 
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The German language does not admit of those com- 
ponnd forms, represented by the verb to be in cor- 
nexion with the present participle, e. g. ke is writing^ 
he was sleeping; nor of those, formed by the verb to do 
and the infinitive, e. g. he does not write ^ he did not 
sleep; but always employs the simple forms; er fd^reibt^ 
er fd^licf; tx f^reibt nid^t, er fd^licf ttt(i^t instead of them. 



Conjugation. 

C9 1^ In German, as in English, there are two different 
modes of conjugation, viz.: 

L the ancient form (for roots), and 

n. the modem form (for derivative verbs). 

The ancient and modern forms differ only in the 
formation of the imperfect and past participle. 

In the ancient form the vowel of the verb is changed 
in the imperfect and past participle, in a similar waj 
as in English irregular verbs, e. g. 

Infinitive, ' Imperfect, Fast partic^le. 

{tngen to sing, fan^ sang, gefungen sung, 

bitten to bid^ hat bade, « gebeten bidden, 

tommen to come, !am came, gefommen come. 

For the particular rules relating to this change of 
vowel see §. 78 etc. 

In the modem form the vowel is never changed, but 
both the imperfect and past participle take the termi- 
nation et (ed in English), to which are appended the 
terminations, indicating the different persons, e. g. 

Infinitive. Imperfect Past participle. 

xth^tn to talk, xtt^tUt talked, gereb^et talked, 

Ieb«en to live, leb^et^e lived, geleb^et lived. 

70 The three persons, Singular and Plural, in all 
simple tenses of the ancient and modern forms are 
formed by the following terminations: 



Verbs. Tl 

Singular. FluraL 

1st person — G*) — Cll 

2d „ — efl — Ct 

3d „ — c*) — cn 

*) The first and third persons Sing, have no sign 
in the Imperfect of the ancient form. The third per- 
son Sing, has et in the Present Indicative of both forms. 

The Conditional moods in the modern form does not 
differ from the imperfect; in the ancient form it takes 
the changed vowel of the imperfect, which moreover 
is modified if possible (§. 2 ; a into a; into o; uinto ti). 

Further deviations from the general rule arc to be 
found in the list of the verbs of the I. class. 

The Conjunctive moods does not differ from the In- 
dicative present, except by taking e in the 3d Sing. 

The Imperative mood has only the 2d persons Sing, 
and Plur., with the terminations : 

Sing. — c, Plur. — ct. 

The Infinitive terminates in — cn. 

The Present participle in — cnb. 

The past participle in the anc. f. in — cn, 

mod. f. in — ct 
and besides assumes the Augment g c. 

Exception : If Vie first syllable has not the accent^ the 71 
verb takes no augment. This is the case with 

1. those verbs which have the accented termination 
ircn, e. g. flubircn to study part, flubirt, 

rcftircn to rule „ regirt, 
marf^ircn to march „ marfc^ivt. 

2. those which are compounded with unaccented pre- 
fixes (§. 62), e. g. 

^cfu^cn to visit part, bcfuc^t, 
crlangcn to obtain „ crlungt, 
tjcrlicrcn to lose „ tocrloren, 

entflie^cn to escape „ cntfio^cn, 

Seeker-FrftdcrsdorCU Germ. Grammar. 4 
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jerlldren to destroy part, 

ubetfc^en to translate 
untcrnc^mcn to undertake 
umarmcn to embrace 
toibcrjlc^cn to resist 
mi§lingctt to fail 
Doflenbcn to achieve 

etc. 






15 
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gct|l6rt, 

uberfe^t 

unternommen, 

umarmt 

iDiberflanben, 

miglungeit, 

tjottcnbct 



In separable compound verbs (§. 64) the augment ge 
is placed between the separable adverb and the verb; 



e. g. 



anfaUcn to attack part. angcfaHen, 

abfd^rcibcn to copy „ abgcfc^^ncbcn/ 

jufd^lie^cn to lock up „ jugefci^Ioffcn, 
wegf^icfcn to send away „ tocggcfd^idt 
anfangcn to begin „ an^efangcn. 



•• 
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Personal terminations of the simple tenses of both 72 
fonns of conjugation: 



Present tense of both forms. 



Sing. 1. 

ii 2. 

„ 3. 

Fbir. 1. 

„ 2. 

1, 3. 



Indicative. \ Conjunctive. ' Imperative 
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ancient form. 


Conditional 
of the an- 
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Imperfect tense 
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mod. form. 
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78 SIMPLE FORMS OF THE VERB. 

/. Ancient form. IL Modem form. 

Infinitive ^pxm%fC\\ to leAp, rcb*cn to speak. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present tense. 
Sing.l.\d)\)px'mo^it I leap, id; rcb^c I speak, 

2. bu — cjl thou leapest, bu — cfl thou speakest, 

3. cr — ct he leaps, cr — ct he speaks, 
PlurA. toil — en we leap, tt)lr — en we speak, 

2. i^r — et you leap, i^r — et you speak, 

3. pe — en they leap, ftc — en they speak. 

Imperfect tense. 
Sing. 1. i4 fi^ranft I leapt, \6) veb^etc I spoke, 

2. bu — e(l bu — ctejl 

3. er — ev — etc 
Plur. 1. mx — en mx — etcn 

2. il^r — et i^r — etct 

3. pe — en pe — etcn. 

CONJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Differs from the Indicative Present only in the 
Sing. 3. er fpring^e, er reb^e. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

SingA. x6)\pxanq^it I should, id; rcb^^ete I should speak, 

2. bu — e{l leap bu — etejl 

3, cr — c er — etc 
Plur.l. mx — en tt)ir — etcn 

2. i^r — ct i^r — etet 

3. jtc — en jtc — etcn. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 2. \pxxn%fC leap, rcb^^c speak, 

Plur. 2. — ct — ct 

Participles. 
Pres. f<)ring*cnb leaping, rcb«enb speaking. 

Past, ^cf^rung^cn leapt, gcrcb^^ct spoken. 



Verbs. Tl 

Exercises. 

trinfcit to drink (qjac. f.) baben to bathe (mod. L) 
pngcn to sing „ baucn to build ,, 

flingcn to sound „ teifen to travel ^ 

{loingen to compel „ ftfd^en to fish „ 

to be conjugated in the same way. 

The vowel c, in the terminations e{l and et is fre* 74 
quently dropped. 

1) In efi the e is commonly dropped, except after 
b, t f , §, j and f^. 

bu ^5rjl thou hearest, but: bu l6tbe|l thou sufferst, 
bu ftngjl „ singest, bu reitcfl „ ridest, 

btt gibjl „ givest, bu bla[eit „ blowest, 

bu bcijefl „ bitest 

etc. 

2) In et the e is commonly dropped, except^ after b 
and t. 

er i)bxt, gc^ort, but er Icibet 
cr fingt cr reitet, 

cr licbt, flclicbt gcfleibet 

In those derivative verbs which have the termi- 
nation ein (el*en) or cm (cr^en) in the infinitive, the 
vowel c of the termination of derivation (cl, cr) is drop- 
ped in the first pers. sing, pres.; e. g. i^ ^anb^^c, I 
act; [^ tt>anb4sfC, I walk; i^ tt)anb*r^c I wander: whilst 
the vowel c of the termination of inflection is dropped 
in all other forms ; e.g. ^anb*cl*t ^anb*cl*t*cn, Q^t\)anifthi, 
^nb*cl*nb, ^anb^cl^n, n>anb*cr4, toant^tx^Ut^, %mant>fitx4, 
u^anbtfCTs^nb. 
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76 SIMPLE FORMS OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS 

fein to be, ^a^en to have, t»crben to become. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



SA. \6) bin I am, 
' 2. bu bifl 

3. er ijl 
PA. tt>it jlnb 

2. i^t fcib 

3. ftc ftnb 



Present tense, 
^abe I have, 

^abett 
^abet 



Imperfect tense. 
S. 1. x6) toatlwas — i^atk I had, 



2. bu tDarfl 

3. er ti>at 

P. 1. tt>ir tijaren 

2. i^r tijarct 

3. jtc tt>aren 



— ^atte 

— i^attcn 

— ^attet 

— fatten 



— toerbe I become^ 

— ipirjl 

— tt>irb 

— tperbeti 

— wetbet 

— toerbcn 



wutbe I became, 

tt)Utbe^ 

tourbe 

tDUtben 

tjDurbct 

tDUtben 



CONJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



S. 1. i^ fei I am, 

2. bu fciejl 

3. er [ei 

P, 1. »ir feien 

2. i^^r feiet 

3. jie feien 



— ^abe I have, 

— ^abejl 

— i)aU 

— ^aben 

— ^abet 

— ^aben 



— tt)erb^ I become, 

— toerbejl 

— toerbe 

— toerben 

— tterbet 

— toerben 



CONDITIONAL MOOD. 



S. 1. i^ n>are I 
would be, 

2. bu toarell 

3. er tt)are 
P. 1. mx tt>dren 

2. i^r n>aret 

3. fie toaren 



— ^tte I would 

have, 

— ^attejl 

— yattt 

— fatten 

— ^ttet 

— ^tten 



— tt>ttrbe I would 

become, 

— tourbejl 

— »urbe 

— tt)urben 

— xonxttt 

— lourben 



Verbs. W 

FMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S, 2. fei be; i^U have, wtxtt betome, 
P. 2. feib ^abet oerbet 

Participles^ 

Pres. feienb-^being, ^abenb haying, toeibenb becoming, 
Past getDefen been, ge^abt had, ^etDorbcn become. 

The past participle of n>eiben, when nsed in forming 
the passive voice, is not getpoiben, but to orb en. 

COMPOUND FORMS OF CONJUGATION. 

m 

The perfect and pluperfect tenses are formed by the 76 
past participle of the principal verb and the. presetU 
and imperfect tenses of the auxiliary verbs ^ a b e n or 
fein. Which of the two auxiliary verbs is to be used, 
will be hereafter (§. 90) explained. It will suffice at 
present to characterise the tenses by the third person 
singular, the form of which is more marked, than that 
of the other persons. 

PERFECT TENSE. ^ 

Infinitive. Supine, 

9ef))r\ingcn fein, gcfjjrungen gu fein to have leapt, 

^erebet ^aben, ^eiebet gu ^aben „ „ spoken, 

9e»efen fein, gewefen ju fein „ „ beenv^ 

^e^abt i^aben $e^abt ju ^aben „ „ had. 

Indicative mood, 

er i{i gef)>run^en he has leapt, 

et \)at gerebet „ „ spoken, 

er,t|l getoefen „ „ been, W 

ei tyd %t\)aht „ „ had. 

Conjunctive mood, ' 

er fei gefjjrungen he has leapt, 
er ^abe gerebet „ „ spoken, ■' 

et fei gettefen „ „ been, . . 

er ^abe ge^bt „ „ had. /.;.v: 
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Conditional mood, 

ec iD&te gef))rungen he would have leapt, 

cr ^tit gcrcbct „ „ „ spoken, 

er ware getocfen „ „ „ been, 

er ^>atte gc^abl „ .. .• had. 



11 



PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

• r 

cr xoax %t\px\mQ^cn he had leapt, 
er ^attc gcrebct „ „ spoken, 
er ttKir gemcfen „ „ been, 
er ^atte ge^iibt „ „ had. 

The fiiture tense is formed by the infinitive present 
of the principal verb and the present tense of merben. 



FUTURE TENSE. 
Indicative mood. 



S. 1. i^ toerbe 

2. bu n>ir{l 

3. er tt)irb 

P. 1. ttnir toerbcn 

2. i^r toerbet 

3. fte tDerben 



S. 1. \6) toetbe 
2. bu tterbcjl 
8. er toerbe 

2C. 



S* 1. i^ tt>urbe 

2. bu tourbefl 

3. er tDurbe 



f))rin9en, 
reben, 
ein, 
^aben. 



I shall 
thou wilt 
he will 
we shall 
you will 
they will 



Conjunctive mood. 

fpringen, I shall 

reben, thou wilt 

fein, he will 
^aben, etc. 

Conditional mood, 

Apx\n%tn, I should 
reben, thou wouldst 
feiit/ he would 
^aben, etc. 



leap, 
speak, 
be, 
have. 



leap, 
speak, 
be, 
have. 



leap, 
speak, 
be, 
have. 



The past future tense is formed by the infinitive per- 
fect of the principal verb and the present tense of 
loerben. 



Verbi. «1 

PAST FUTURE TENSE. 

Indicative mood. 

& 3. er toitb geflprungcn fein 2C« he will have leapt, 
tx tottb gerebet ^aben 2c „ ^ „ spoken. 

Conjunctive mood, 

tt trerbe ^ef))tun^en fein k. he will have leapt, 
er werbe ^erebet ^aben 2C. „ „ „ spoken. 

Conditional mood. 

tt tourbe gefptun^en fdn ic he would have leapt, 
er murbe gerebet ^aben k. „ „ „ spoken. 

In accessory sentences (§. 27) the present indicative 
of the auxiliary verbs ^aben and fein is sometimes 
omitted for the sake of eurythmy, e. g. ber SWann, ben 
i^ gefe^^en (^abe), 'the man, whom I have seen'; berOrt, 
too i^ ^tt>efen (bin), 'the place, where I have been'. 

The passive voice is formed by the past participle of 77 
the principal verb and the auxiliary verb toerbe.n (to 
become, to grow), and its conjugation is effected me- 
rely by conjugating the auxiliary verb through all its 
tenses, simple and compound, and through all moods, 
e. g. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Infinitive. 

geliebet merben to be loved. 

Indicative mood. 
cr tt)itb geliebet he is loved. 

Conjunctive mood. 
er toerbe ^eliebet he is loved. 

Conditional mood. 
er tDUrbe geliebet he would be loved. 
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I^IPERFECT TENSE, 
er tDUtbe gelicbet he was loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Infinitive, 
qfixtbtt toorbctt fcin to have been loved. 

Indicative mood. 
cr ijl gclicbct tt>orbcn he has been loved. 

Conjunctive mood. 
er fci geliebet n>orbcn he has been loved. 

Conditional mood. 
cr to arc ^clicbet toorbcn he would have been loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE, 
cr mar ^cltcbct toorbctt he had been loved. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Indicative mood. 
er toirb gcliebet tocrben he will be loved. 

Conjunctive mood. 
er tocrbe gclicbct tocrben he will be loved. 

Conditional mood. 
er tourbe gcliebct toerbcn he would be loved. 

PAST FUTURE TENSE. 

er toirb geliebet toorben fein he will have been 
loved. 



Verbs. 8S 

CHANGE OF THE VOWEL IN THE ANCIENT 

FORM. 

Verbs of the ancient form change their vowel in 78 
the imperfect tense and past participle. All verbs of 
this form may be reduced into three classes^ according 
to their original vowel, and these classes again are 
sabdivided, according to the particular change of this 
vowel. 

The first class contains all radical verbs with the 
vowel i or t, and a few with a, b, i, an. 

The second class contains all radical verbs with 
the diphthong ci. 

The third class contains all radical verbs |with the 
vowel d and a few with a\x, o, u. 

These vowels are changed according to the follow- 
ing scheme: 

Infinitive. Imperfect tense. Past participle. 

Ci«iss I. 
Subdiv. 1. i a U 

„ 2. i or e • a 

„ 3. i „ e(a,o,u^au) o o 

,1 4. i „ e a e 

Class II. 

Subdiv. 1. ei i (short) i (short) 

„ 2. ci te (long) ie (long) 
Class m. 

Subdio. 1. a (au, e, u) ie a(au,o,u) 

„ 2. a u 

The change of the vowel is sometimes attended by 79 
& change of the following consonant, according to §. 5. 

When a long radical vowel, in consequence of being 
changed by conjugation, becomes short, the following 
consonant is doubled ; and if it is b^ it is changed into 
tt, e. g. ' 



u 
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Infinitive. Imperfect tense, 

with a long vowel — short vowel 



reiten 

treiten 

'^netben 

leiben 

betgen 

pie§en 



litt 
jlritt 
f^nitt 
litt 
bi§, plur. tiffen 



Past participle. 
— short vowel 

geritten 

gefhitten 

geWnitten 

gelitten 

gcbiffcn 

QcfCoffcn 

gef^oifcn. 



f^o§ „ f^oflfen 

When on the other hand a short vowel becomes 
long, the following double consonant is changed into 
a single one, e. g. 

Infinitive. Imperfect tense, 

with a short vowel — long vowel 



fommen 

treffcn 

fatten 

fc^affcn 

mcffen 

t)ergeffen 



!am 
traf 
ftel 
Wuf 
mai, plur. ma^en 



Past participle, 
— short voweU 

gefommen 

getroffen 

gefatten 

Sefdjiajfctt 

getnefTen 

toet^ffctt. 



t>erga5 „ t)crga6en 

Many verbs with the original vowel C change this 
vowel into i (short) or ie (long) in the second and 
third persons sing, indie, pres. and in the singular of 
the imperative mood; the same verbs drop the termi- 
nation C of the singular of the imperative mood, e. g. 



Indicative present. 



Sing, i^ gebe 
Plur, mt gcben 

S, i^ ^clfe 
• P, tt)it ^elfen 
S, ic^ fle^le 
P, xoix jlc^Ien 
S, i^ nc^me 
P. mx nci^men 



bu gib^ 
i^r gebet 
bu ^ilfjl 
i^r ^elfct 
bu jlie^Ijl 

bu htmmjl 



er 0t 
fte gebett 
er ^ilft 
fte ^elfen 
er jlie^It . 
jte jle^Icn 
er nimmt 
fie ne^men 



Imperative. 
gib 
gebet 

^elfet 

jlie^l 

lle^let 

nttnm 

ne^met 



i^r ne^met 

This irregularity will be marked in the following 
list by adding merely the imperative mood; but it is 
to be observed that the second and third pers. sing, 
ind. pres. always correspond with the imperative mood- 



InfinitiTe, Import, t., Past part. 
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trregnlar Verba. 

Besides the auxiliary verbs fcin, ^abcn, and mxitn, 88 
which have been explained §. 74, the following only 
are really irregular. 

1. Verbs taking the terminations of the ancient form. 

Infinitive. Imperfect tense. Past part 

to go gc^cn ging ^ ftegangen 

„ stand jlc^cn jlanb gcjlanbcn 

„ do t^un t^at gct^an. 

2. Verbs taking the termination of the modern form^ 
but changing, at the same time, their^ vowel. 

Infinitive. Imperf. t. Condition. Fast part 

to bring iringcn brad^tc Bradf^te gctrac^t 
19 

n 
n 
^9 

n 
11 
^^ 

©cnbctt and iocnbcn are also conjugated regularly in 
the modern form. 

The following verbs form the sing. pres. by a change 89 
of vowel and without any termination in the 1st and 
3d persons (like the imperfect tense ofthe ancient form); 
the rest is conjugated in the modern form, thus: 



think 


benfcn 


^a6)k 


bad^te 


gebad^t 


burn 


t>renncir 


brannte 


brennte 


gebrannt 


know 


fcnncn 


fannte 


fennte 


gefannt 


name 


ncnnen 


nannte 


nennte 


genannt 


run 


rcnncn 


rannte 


rennte 


gerannt 


send 


fenben 


fanbte 


fenbete 


gefanbt 


turn 


wenben 


tt>anbte 


roenbete 


gemanbt. 



Infinitive. 




Present tense. 




Indicative. 


biirfcn 


\^ barf 


bu barf(l 


er barf 


tt)ir burfen etc. 


Knnen 


i^ !ann 


bu fannjl 


cr !ann 


tt)ir fonnen „ 


mogen 


x(S) mag 


bu mag 


1 - 


er mag 


mx mogen „ 


mufcn 


id) nuig 


•bu mu^i 


t 


er mug 


ton miiffen „ 


follen 


i* foU 


^bu fottjl 


er foU 


|tt)ir (often „ 


tDoQen 


i6) mU 


bu wiUfl 


er tt)in 


tt)ir tDoUen „ 


toiffen 


\6) n>ei^ 


bu mii 


t 


er tt)ci§ 


mx tt)if[en „ 
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Conjunctive^ 


Conditional. 


Imperf, t 


Part part *) 


i(^ burfc etc. 


burfte etc. 


burftc 


gfburft 


i^ fonne 


fonnte 


lonnte 


gcfonnt 


i^ moge 


mod^tc 


mo^te 


gemed^t 


id^ miiffe 


mugte 


mu§te 


fiemuft 


ic^ foQe 


foUte 


fontc 


gcfaflt 


id^ toollc 


toolltc 


toottte 


gCtt)O0t 


i^ tt>iff^ 


toitgte 


n)ufte 


gemugt 



90 



The past participle of the auxiliary verbs of moda* 
lity burfcn, fonncn, mogen, muffcn, foUcn, irottcn, is used 
in forming the perfect and pluperfect tenses only when 
the principal verb is omitted ; if these auxiliary verbs 
are connected with the infinitive of another verb, the 
injinitive is employed instead of the participle in the 
perfect and pluperfect tenses, e. g. cr ^at tanjcn n)ol* 
I en, abcr cr l^at c^ nid^t gefonnt, 'he wished to dance, 
but he could not'; cr \)at fprcc^cn miiffcn, obglcici^ er e^ 
nid^t^cttJoUt \)(it 'he has been obliged to speak, though 
he did not wish.it'; cr :^at'md;t fommcn fonncn, 'he 

could not come*. 

The same rule applies to some other verbs requiiing 
an infinitive (without ^u, to) after them, such as : taffen 
to let, fc^cn to see, borcn to hear etc., e. g. id) ^abc i^n 
gcl^cn laffcn (not gclaffcn), 'I have let him go'; tc^^abe 
H^ ^inb fd^relbcn fcl^cn, 'I have seen the child write*; 
idj> l^abc jic jtngcn ^orcn, 'I have heard her sing'. 

REMARKS. 

1. ©iirfen* 

jDurfcn (litr. to dare) also denotes a) moral possibility 
and permission^ e. g. 3cbcrmann barf in bic 6 jfentli^c Scr* 
fammlung gc^cn (any man may go to the public assem- 
bly); tt)ir biirfcn unfcrc gcinbc nic^t ^afj'cn (we are not 
permitted to hate our enemies). It is also idiomati- 
cally used, as f. i. in the following phrase: (5r burftc 
bir tt)0^l bic SBa^r^cit l>cr^c^lt ^abcn (litr. Vje dared^ =) 

•) For the use of this participle see §. 70. 
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(he may very likely have concealed the truth from 

you). 

It denotes /3) logical possibility ^ e. g. bie %xa%t biitfte 
tto^l ubcrfiufjig fcin (the question may very possibly be 
superfluous). 

2. ^5nnen 

denotes a) physical possibility j e. g. bet %\\6) fann 
((^tDimmen (the fish can swim); but it denotes also fi) 
moral possibility, in which case it answers to the Eng- 
lish may, e. g. cr fann mi$ betrogen l^aben (he may have 
deceived me). 

3. 3»flgen 

denotes a) concession^ e. g. bu magjl bad 33u(!^ bc^aU 
ten (you may keep the book, and /3) it also implies the 
notion of liking^ as f. i. in the phrase: 2)er S^iagc mag 
ni^t atbetten (the lazy man does not like working). 

4. gjlflffcn 

denotes a) physical necessity^ e. g. bet 9Wenf(^ mu^ 
fteiben (man must die); /3) moraZ necessity^ e. g. bu nnift 
aufmerffam fein (you must be attentive), and y) it con- 
veys idiomatically the notion of the English can^ e. g. 
er mu^ noci^ ni(^t angefommen fein (he cannot be returned 
yet). 

5. ©oQen 

denotes d) obligation imposed upon a person^ e. g. er 
foil nid^t audge^en he must not go out (= is ordered 
not to go out); bu fofljl ni(^t ^le^Ien (thou shalt not 
steal); but ft) it is used strictly idiomatically as f. i. in 
the phrases : 6r foU fron! fein (he is said to be ill) which 
implies bo notion of obligation or necessity^ again : ©ein 
Stuber fott tobt fein (his brother is said to be dead). 

6. gSBoDen 

denotes a) intention or volition ^ e. g. fie tooHen t)er« 
teifen (they intend setting out on a journey); but fi) it 

Becker- Frftdertrdorfs Germ. Grammar. 5 
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is idiomaticaUy used, e. g. tx mVi ii)n in 3talien gefel^en 
^aben (he says or pretends that he has seen him in 
Italy*). 



*) For further directions and more extensive rules respec- 
ting the peculiarities of these verbs see Arnold andFraders- 
dorf First German Book^ Less. 20—22 and Secorui German 
Book, §. 55—71, and the Exercises. 
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ALPHABETIC LIST OF THE VERBS OF THE 
ANCIENT FORM AND OF THE IRREGULAR 

VERBS*). 



95. 



%^ 



badtn see §. 87 fasten see §. 87 ^aUn 



befe^len 

beflei^en 

beginnen 

bet§en 

bergen 

betjlen 

(etrugen 

betoe^en 

biegen 

bteten 

binben 

bitten 

blafctt 

bleiben 

blei^en 

btoten 

bte^cn 

brennen 

btin^cn 

bcnfen 

bingen 

hejc^en 

btittgen 

butfen 

em^fe^len 
etlofc^en 

effen 



81 fatten 
84 falten 
81 fangen 
84 fed^ten 
81 ftnben 

81 fled^ten 

82 piegen 
82 Piemen 
82 flie^en 

82 fragen 
80 freffcn 

83 frieren 
96 

85 
84 
86 
81 
88 
88 



®. 



88 
80 



ga^ren 
gebaten 
get^en 
gebei^en 
ge^en 
gelingen 
getten 
genefen 
32 geniefen 

89 gemnnen 
gie^en 
glei(|en 

81 gleiten 

82 gitmmen 
81 graben 

83 greifen 



83 
82 



86 fatten 

87 ^angen 

86 ^uen 

82 l^eben 

80 ^ei^en 

82 ^elfen 

82 

82 , 

82 ((nnen 

gy flimmen 

flingen 

fneifen 

fommen 

fonnen 

82 ^^^^^^ 

81 

83 laben 

85 laffen 

88 l<iwf«ti 

80 itxUn 

81 lei^en 

83 I«f«w 

82 iieS^w 

83 ^W^ 
81 

82 malen 

84 meiben 

84 rneUen 
82 meffen 

87 mogen 
84 miiffen 



see §. 75 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
81 



8. 



3». 



82 
80 
84 
87 
89 
82 

87 
86 
86 
84 
85 
83 
83 
82 

87 
85 
82 
83 
89 
89 



*) Those compound Tcrbs, which are not in this list, are 
conjugated in the same manner as the simple ones. 
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ne^mcn see §.81 
nennen 88 



V* 



i)fcifen 
prcifen 

queQen 

tat^en 

rcibcn 

rcigen 

rciten 

rennen 

ric^en 

rin^en 

rittttcn 

tufcn 



O. 



9t 



@. 



aljen 
aufctt 
augcn 

^etncn 
4eltcn 
fc^cren 

(3^lafcn 
flagon 

f(^leifen 



84 
82 
85 

82 



86 
85 
84 
84 
88 
82 
80 
81 
86 



87 
82 
82 
87 
85 
85 
81 
82 
82 
82 
80 
86 
87 
84 
84 
84 



'^lie^en see 

'4neibcn 

'(^rciben 
d^rcien 
fd^reiten 
c^tt><iren 

4»eUen 

4tt>immett 

'(^tt>inbcn 

cnbcn 
ein 
leben 
jtngen 
tnfen 
tnncn 
tfeen 
ollen 
f^?alten 
f^peien 
f|>intten 

Ipringen 

flei^len 
fleigen 
htben 
Hcbcn 



§.82 
80 
84 
82 
82 
84 
82 
85 
85 
84 
82 
85 
82 
81 
80 
80 
82 
83 
88 
75 
82 
80 
80 
81 
83 
89 
87 
85 
81 
82 
82 
80 
81 
88 
81 
85 
81 
82 
80 



{l0§en see §. 8S 
jlrcid^cn 84 

jhciten 84 



SL 



tragen 

trcffcn 

trciben 

tretcn 

triefen 

trinfen 



©. 



berbcrbcn 

berbtic^en 

bcrgeffctt 

tocrlieren 

Dcrlofci^cn 



asB. 



tcafd^en 

iDcbcn 

n>etc^en 

tocifctt 

tt)cnbctt 

tocrfccn 

tcctben 

tccrfcn 

toiegcn 

tt>inben 

wiffcn 

tootten 



jtDtngen 



3. 



8ff 
87 
81 
85 
83 
82 
88 



81 
82 
83 
82 
82 



87 
87 
82 
84 
85 
88 
81 
75 
81 
82 
80 
89 
89 



85 
82 
80 
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USE OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS 

^abtn and fein* 

The perfect and pluperfect tenses of all verbs are 91 
formed by the past participle and the auxiliary verbs 
^aben to have and fcitt to be (§. 75). Which of the 
two is to be used, depends chiefly upon the aignificaUon 
of the verb. 

!• itiVL to be^ is used with the following verbs: 

a. The aux, verbs fetn and iveiben. 

Perf. \^ bitt gctoefen — i(^ bin ^ctoorben. 
Plpft. i^ toax gctoefeti — id^ toar getoorben. 

b. All those intransitive verbs (§. 62), simple or com- 
pound which express: 

change or transition of their subject from one condition 
into another or: 

motion from one place to another. 

e* g. ^et Tiann ijl gc|latben the man has died, 
2)cr SinaU ip gewa^fen the boy has grown, 
S)ad S5Iei ifl gefd^moljen the lead is melted, 
^cr J)icb ifl t>crfd^tt)unbcn the thief has disappeared, 
^a« 533afl[er ijl gcfrorcn the water has frozen, 
3)er ^ran!c ijl genefcn the patient has recovered, 
6in Unglud ijl gcfd^el^en a misfortune has hap- 
pened, 
!l!)adf$euer i{l audgegangtn the Are has gone out, 
3)ad ©c^iff iP gefc^^eitert the ship has been wrecked. 

and 



(Sr ijl gefommen 


he has come, 


» » angefommen 


» » arrived, 


» » gcfaHcn 


» » fallen. 


» » cntfommen 


» » escaped. 


n » gef)>rungen 


>• » jumped. 


» n gelaufen 


• » run, 



» » 
l> » 
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^et geinb tfl geflo^en the enemy has fled, 

^er Tiotib i^ aufgegangen the moon has risen. 

92 All other verbs take ^abett^ namely: 

a. all transitive verbs (governing an accusative case), 
e. g. 

@r l^at 6te gefe^en he has seen you, 

@r l^at ein %u^ ^ef^rieben he has written a book. 

b. all refiective verbs (governing the accus. case of 
the reflective pronoun, mid^ myself, bid^ thyself, ftd^ 
himself etc.), 

e. g. @t l^at ft^ getoeigert he has refused, 

» » » getaufc^t » -» been, mistaken, 

» » » gefe^t » » seated himself, 

» gelegt » » lain down, 

» beranbctt » » changed. 

c. aU impersonal verbs^ 

e. g. (§,^ ^at geregnet it has rained, 

(Sd i)at gefroren it has frozen. 

d. the ausDiUary verbs of mood, 

e. g. (St l^at fommen lonnett he could have come, 
(Sx i)at nid^t geiDoHt :c he would not etc 

e. all intransitive verbs ^ not comprehended under the 
rule in §. 91, except bleiben to remain, which takes 
[ein: \6) bin gcBIiebcn. 

93 The use of the aux. verbs ^bctt and fein, being de- 
termined by the signjLfi cation of the principal verb, it 
frequently happens that the same verb, according to 
its difibrent significations, takes both ^ben and fettt, 
or that verbs which by themselves require one auxil- 
iary verb, assume the other, whenever their signifi- 
cation is altered in consequence of their being com- 
pounded with prefixes or adverbs. 

This will be made more evident by the following 
examples : 



Verba. 

3$ ^abe ben ®to(f gebro^en 
I have broken the stick. 

^et 3lr jt ^at ben ^anf en ge^eilt 
The physician has cured the 
patient. 

5Da« ^fetb ^at ba« «inb ge. 

treten 
The horae has kicked the 

child. 

Die Sonne i)Cit ben ©(^nee ge* 

fd^molgen 
The sun has melted the snow. 

^« ^at ^eute ^la^i gefroten 
There has been a frost to 
night. 

3c^ ^at>e fel^r gefroren 
I have been very- cold. 

J)a« $ferb ^at ba« ®(3^iff gegogen 
The horse has pulled the ship. 

3)et 2:ifd^ :^at jt^ gejogcn 
The table is warped. 

(5« ^t in ber ©tube gejogen 
There has been a draught in 
the room. 

^6) ^abe bad ^inb aul^gejogen 
I have undressed the child. 

S)ic ©lume i)at gejlern geblii^t 
The flower bloomed yester- 
day. 

3^ f^abt ge^ngett 
I have been hungry. 
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^ei ©tod ifl gebrod^en 
The stick has broken. 

S^ie fflunbe ijt ge^eilt 
The wound has healed. 

S)ad 5^inb tft an bad gen^ 

jler getreten 
The child has stepped 

to the window. 

)Det ©d^nee ijl gefc^molgen 

The snow has melted. 

2)ad SBajfer ijl gefroren 
The water has frozen. 



S)ie 5^f[anjen jinb etfroren 
The plants have been 
frozen. 

3)ad ^eet ijl na^ gran!* 

reid^ gejogen 
The army has gone to 

France. 

2)te ©tord^e jtnb nad^ %^\ta 
gejogen 

The storks have migra- 
ted to Africa. 



3d^ bin aud^gejogen 

I have changed lodgings. 

^eute t(t jle toerbliii^t 
Today it is faded. 

3d^ bin t)et^ungert 
I am starved. 
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3d^ ^abe ^efd^lafen 3^ bin eingefc^kfen 

I have slept. I have fallen asleep. 



94 The whole of the conjugation of verbs is explained 
by the following specimen of the ancient and modern 
forms of conjugation , including the passive voice and 
the reflective form, and of the conjugation of the auxil- 
iary verbs of modality. 
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Conjugate in the same way %he following verbs: 
Ancient form. ^ Modem form. 

fatten to fall, reifcn to travel, 

d^rcibcn to write, atbeiten to work, 

d^lafcn to sleep, fagen to say, 

effen to eat, bejletten to order, 

nc^mcn to take, roeincn to weep, 

gebeii to give etc. Iac3^en to laugh etc, 

95 REFLECTIVE VERB. 

Present Tense. 

S. id^> fd^iime m^ I am ashamed, P. mi f^aittcn un^;, 
iou fd^amejl bid^, i^r f^dmet eud^, 

er fd^dmet ftd^. • jte fc^dmen jtd^. 

Imperfect Tense. 
\6^ fd^dmk mid^ I was ashamed etc. 

Perfect Tense. 
t(^ ^abe mid^ gcfd^dmt I have been ashamed etc^ 

Future Tense. 
\^ toetbe mid^ fd^dmen I shall be ashamed etc. 

VERB WITH AN AUXILIARY VERB OF MODALITY. 

Present Tense. 
id^ lann (fott, tt)itt 2C,) fc^lafcn I caai sleep etc. 

Imperfect Tense. 

\^ fonnte fd^lafen I could sleep etc. 

Perfect Tense. 

id^ ^abc fd^Iafen fonnen I could have slept, or 

I have been able to sleep, etc. 

Future Tense. 

i(^ iDftbe fd^lafen tonnen I shall be able to sleep etc 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Substantives are divided into Cdncrete^ as : man, kouae^ 96 
garden^ hero; and Abstract^ as: humanity^ virtue^ heroism^ 
length etc. Concrete substantives are either Common 
names^ Proper ncanee^ or Names of materials (§. 38). As 
to their formation , substantives are either Simple , or 
Chmpound^ and simple substantives are either Primary^ 
or Secondary derivatives (Chap. III.). 

Substantives express notions; they are general terms, 
denoting the whole of a species (§. 23). Therefore the 
definite or indefinite article is generally added to point 
out a particular individual (§. 43), as : the fnan, a man^ 
Chouse etc. 

The declension of substantives in German depends 
upon their gender, and the gender is not determined, 
as in English, by their signification, but by their deri- 
vation. Names of inanimate things are masculine, or 
feminine, as well as neuter ; and even pronouns, stand- 
uig in the place of masculine or feminine substantives, 
must be masculine or feminine, in order to agree with 
what tjiey represent. Thus for instance: ber Dfen (the 
stove), being masculine, it is said: ct ijl f^tt)arj (^he is 
black'); i^ fe^e i^n ('I see him'); bie X^ur (the door) 
is feminine; accordingly we say: fie ijl offen ('she is 
open'); ma^e fie gu ('shut her') etc. The gender of 
<inimate beings, however, depends upon their being 
either male or female*). 



*) The following substantives are to be excepted, being 
f^^uter: ba^aBcib, bad gtauengimmer (woman), ba^ .fttnb (child) ; 
Wid all diminutives in ^en or leln (§.54), e. g. ba« SW&nn^en 
(the little man), ba^ SWdb^en (young girl), ba« St&ulein (miss) etc- 
Moreover the following rules must be observed: 
1. The names of seasons^ months^ and days are mascuHne^ 
w: ber grafting, ber @omnter, bet ©onntag, bcr 9Jlat k. 
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97 The gender of German substantives is determined 
by their derivation, as will appear from the following 
rules: 

1. Substantives which have neither an affix ^ nor the 
augment ge^ are maaeuUne, 

2. Substantives which have the augment ge^ are neuter" 

3. Substantives which have one of the affixes : et^ el, tn, 
lin^, are masculine. 

4. Substantives which have one of the affixes; t, n, in, 
l^eit lt\i, fd^aft, ung, are feminine. 

5. Substantives which have one of the affixes: d^tn, l^in, 
m% fal, fcl, t^um, are neuter. 

Examples for these rules tnay be found, in sufficient 
number, in Chapter III. 

EXCEPTIONS*). 

^g 1. Substantives without an affix are mascuUne; ike 
following are exceptions: 

Feminine : 

bie ^rt kind, bie 93rufi breast, bie ^ur^ castle, 

bie 93an! bench, bie ^u^t bay, bie Sa^tt passage, 

2. Most proper names of rivers are femmine, as : bie ^onau 
(Danube), bie mht, bie JBefer, bie SJlofel ic. (except: ber Sft^ein, 
bet SWain, ber 9lerfar, ber 2^di, ber 3nn, and some others). 

3. Proper names of countries and toums are neuter^ except: 
bie @e|t»et5 (Switzerland), bie $ffl(j (Palatinate), bie Saajt^ 
(Lusatia), and some others. 

4. Infinitives, phrases, letters etc,<, used as substantives, are 
neuter, as: bad (Sffen (eating, dinner), bad ©el^en (going), bod 
aJaterunfer (the Lord's prayer), bad QSergif meinni^t (the for- 
get-me-not), bad 91 unb bad D (the A and the O) etc. 

*). The following lists contain those substantives only, the 
gender of which ought to be learned by heart, becaase they 
are frequently used. Substantives of an irregular gender, 
when less usual, are added in the notes. Thus the foUowing 
are fem.: 5)ie Slnbac^t, Sda^n, ©runft, ©rut, grifi, gu^r, iSKi^t, 
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bie g[attfl fist, b 

Me glji^t flight, b 

Die glut flood, tide, b 

hie glut field, b 

bic gorm form, b 

bie gtac^t freight, b 

bie grud^t fruit, b 

bie (Sand goose, b 

tiit @un^ favour, b 

bie §attb hand, b 

bie ^aut skin, b 

bie ^ulb fevour, b 
bie Sagb hunting, 

bie ^ojl food, b 

bie ^taft strength, b 

bie ^uw^ art, b 

bie ^a^ load, b 

bie Siji cunning, b 



ba« 3lmt office, bad 

bad Sab bath, t>a^ 
bad Sanb band, tie, bad 

bad Seil hatchet, bad 

bad ©cin leg, bad 

ba« Sett bed, bad 

bad Sier beer, bad 

hai Silb image, bad 

bad Slatt leaf, bad 

bad Stet lead, bad 

bad Slut blood, bad 



Suft air, 
Suji pleasure, 
Tla^t might, 
SRaud mouse, 
ei^il^ milk, 
dla6)t night, 
dlot^ need, 
9{uf nut, 
^ejt plague, 
^Pi^t duty, 
!Pojt post, 
$rad6t splen- 
dour^ 
Dual torment, 
@aat seed, 
®^am shame, 
<5d(>aar troop, 
@4^ad^t battle. 

Neuter: 

Soot boat, 
Srett board, 
Stob bread, 
f&Vi6) book, 
S)ad^ roof, 
^ing thing, 
2)orf village, 
m egg, 
(Sid ice, 
6r§ ore, 
f^a| cask. 



bie <5(l^lu(^t deep 
valley, 
bie €d^ma(^ shame, 
bie ©(i^rift writing, 
bie @(^ulb guilt, 
bie @ee sea, 
bie SpViX trace, 
bie ©tabt town, 
bie 6tirit forehead, 
bie X^at deed, 
bie X^iir door, 
bie SBa^l choice, 
bie 2Banb wall, 
bie 2Belt world, 
bie 2But^ rage, 
bie Sai)l number, 
bie S^ii time, 
bie 3u(^t discipline. 



bad 3elb field, 
bad geU skin, 
bad gejl festival, 
bad gett fat, 
bad gleifci^ flesh, 
bad ®arn yarn, 
bad ®clb money, 
bad ®ift poison, 
bad ®lad glass, 
bad ®lieb limb, 
bad ®liid luck, 
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®Iut, ®ruft, ^<i% $aft, $ut (guard), ^lufl, Stnv, SBittf ur, Saud, 
SKart aJlafl, 3»aut*, mt^, ^a^, D\)m, $a(^t, $ein, ma% Olu^r, 
@au, <S(i^au, (S^eu, <Bm^t, @c^nur, <Bqnx, <Bx6:it, (Sttcu, 
Su^t/ ^ta6^t, 3:ttft, 2Bad^t, 9Be^r, Siet, Sunft; and those 
compound with -funp, and fldfet. The following are neuter: 
bad §lad, Slntlife, Seftetf, (Scf, gaA, glog, ^ar^ $eft, ^irn, 
eeib, ^tf}, 3Rar, 3»olj, 3nud, (Reif , ©d^ett, <Sd^maIi, @ttft, 
95etbe<f, Serlief, ©e^r, SBerf, 2Berg. 



IIG 

^a« ®olb gold, bad 

bad ®tab grave, bad 

^ad ®tad grass, bad 

bad $aar hair, bad 

bad ^mpt head, bad 

bad ^aud house, bad 

bad ^cer army, bad 

bad ^eil safety, bad 

bad ^emb shirt, bad 

bad ^erg heart, bad 

bad ^eu hay, bad 

bad ^ot; wood, bad 

bad ^orn horn, bad 

bad ^u^n hen, bad 

bad 3a^r year, bad 

bad 3od^ yoke, t>a^ 

bad ^alh calf, ^d 

bad ^inb child, Hi 

bad 5^inn chin, bad 
Hi ^leib clothing, bad 

bad ^nie knee, bad 

bad Jtorn corn, bad 

bad jttaut herb, bad 

bad Stxtw^ cross, bad 

bad Samm lamb, bad 

bad fianb land, bad 

bad fiaub foliage, bad 

bad Si^t light, bad 

bad Sieb song, bad 
bad Sob praise, 



£<ymology* 

fiod^ hole, bad 
Sood lot, 

10{a^I meal, bad 
Wtad marrow, bad 
3)^a§ measure, 
Tlaul mouth, t^ai 
ilReet sea, bad 
Tlti^l meal, bad 
SD^ood moss, bad 
%ejl nest, bad 
9^e^ net, bad 

Objl fruit, bad 
Dl^r ear, bad 

Del oil, bad 

$aat pair, bad 
^ed^ pitch, bad 
^fanb pledge, t>ai 
^fctb horse, bad 

^funb pound, bad 

SRab wheel, bad 
iHec^t law, bad 
9^c^ roe, bad 

9iet(^ kingdom, bad 
S^inb young ox, bad 
S^o^r reed, bad 
9^og horse, bad 
@alj salt, bad 
<Sd^af sheep, bad 
@(^iff ship, bad 



<5(^ilb sign of 

an inn, 
<5(^ilf reed, 
64^0^ lock, 
castle, 
©d^toein swine, 
®4tt>^rt sword, 
©eil rope, 
@icb sieve, 
©^el play, 
©tro^ straw, 
©tud piece, 
Sau cable, 
X^al dale, 
X^ter animal, 
Z^ox gate, 
%u^ cloth, 
Sie^ beast, 
33oI! people, 
lSBa($d wax, 
SBcib woman, 
3Bcr! work, 
SBilb game, 
SBort word, 
3elt tent, 
3eug stuff, 
3iel limit, 
3inf zink, 
3mn tin. 



100 2. Substantives mth the augment ge are neuter; the 
foUomng are exoepUons: 

MascuUne: 

bet ©ebtaud^ use, bet ®enuf enjoy- bet ©ef^matf taste, 

bet ® ebanfc thought, ment, bet ® ejlanf bad smpll 

bet ®c]^alt contents bet ®etu(^ smell, bet ®eti)inn .) . 

(of a vessel), bet ®efang song, or®ettinnjl J^*"^* 
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Feminine: 

bieOebetbe gesture, bic ®cfa^r danger, bie ®ef(i^tt)uljl turn- 
bic ®et>u^r duty, bie®cmcinbc parish, our, 

bie ®ebttlb pa- bic ®e[c^id^te hi- bie ©ejlalt figure, 
tience, story, bic ®Ctt)aU 'power, 

and those which have one of the affixes : in , ung , ^eit 
fcit f^aft. 

3. Substantives with a/JLces. 

SubsUmtives in et are masculine; the following are 101 
exceptions : 

Feminine*): 

bie 5lbcr vein, bie hammer cham- bie ©(^^ulterschoul- 

bie Sutter butter, ber, der, 

bie DaucT duration, bie Scitet ladder, bie ©teucr tax, 

bie geber pen, bie Tlautx wall, bie Xrauer mourn- . 

biegeier celebration bie <S(^lcubcr sling, ing. 

Neuter*): 

ba« ^nter age, ba« fiager couch, ba« ^uberpowder, 
ba^genjlet window, bad fiajlet vice, bad Ruber oar, 
bad geuer fire, bad fiebcr leather, bad ©ilbcr silver, 
bad gieber fever, bad SWeffer knife, bad Ufer shore, 
bad gutter food for bad SD^ujler pattern, bad SBaffer water, 

animals, bad D<>fer sacrifice, bad Setter weather, 

bad ^lojler monas- bad ^flaftwplaister, bad 2Bunber wonder, 

tery, pavement, bad ^^^J^^ier room, 

bad Rvip\tx copper, bad ^oljtcr cushion, 

Substantives in el are masculine; the following are io2 
exceptions : 

Feminine**): 

bie $)ei(^fel pole of bie J)ijlel thistle, bie gacfel torch, 
a carriage, bie gabel fable, bic @abcl fork, 

♦) The foUowiDg are less usual: bie Sifter, Sliifter, SStattcr, 
dlfter, goiter, Jtelter, Slammer, SiUt^pn, Seber, fieier, Setter. 
Smarter, SWafer, Scatter, Glummer, ^\t>tt, aSimper, Seber, 3iifer, 
3it^er — and bad ®itter, SJlalter, 9Jlieber. 

The following are less usual: bie Sl^fel, Singed JDroffel, 
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bie 3nfel island, bie $a)>t)(l poplar, bie @td^el sickle, 
bteJ^artoffelpotatoebie SRe^el rule, bie ^afel table, 
bie 5tu$el kall^ bie @d^ad^tel box, bie Xrommel drum, 
bie SRufd^el shell, bie S^iiffel plate, bie Iffiurgel root, 
bie 9{abel needle, dish, bie 3^^^^^^ onion. 

bie Drgel organ. 

Neuter: 

bad SRittel means, bad ®ie^el seal, bad Otafel oracle, 
bad ©egel sail, bad (5jemJ)eI ex- bad fta^Jitel chap- 
ample, ter. 

108 Substantives in ett are mdscuUne; the following are 

exceptions : 

Neuter: 

bad ^e<f en basin, bad ^iffen cushion, bad SBefen being, 
bad Sifen iron, bad Safen sheet, bad 3^^cn sign, 
bad f^iiQen colt, bad 3Ba)))>en arms, 

and a great number of abstracts which, being infiniti- 
ves, are neuter (§. 96), as : 

bad Sffen dining, bad Seben life, bad Setgnugen 
dinner, pleasure. 

104 Substantives in e are feminine; the following are excep- 
tions : 

Masculine: 

a) Many names of male persons^ as : 
bet Scte messenger, ber ^nabe boy etc. 

b) llie following names of animals: 

bet 5lffe ape, ber ^afe hare^ ber JRabe raven, 

ber galfe falcon, ber Dci^fe ox, ber 3Bei^e kite, 

ber ^rad^e dragon, ber &0tt>e lion. 



@i(^el, Seffel, giber, ©eifel, ©itrget, pummel, SWanbef, gieffet, 
9liit)el, SItaffel, ©^aufel, @(J)aufel, (Sc^inbel, @emmel, ©uinbel, 
<StopDel, 2:robbeI, 2:tuffer, SBaci^tet, 2Btttbel — and bad @(^ar* 
mft^el, SBiefel. 
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c) and: 

ber ^dfe cheese, bcr ^aufc heap, ] 
bcr 9ud^jlat)e letter, ber 9^ame name, /which, commonly, 
bet ^tiebe peace, bet ®ame seed, > assume the affix 
ber gunfc spark, bet 2BiUc will, un: bcr gricbcn etc. 
bcr ®Iaubc belief, bcr @^abe damage,; 

Neuter: 

ba« 2lugc- eye, t)^^ Snbc end, ba« @rbc inheri- 

tance. 

Substantives in tti^ are neuter; the following abstracts 10& 
are exceptions : 

Feminine : 

tiit iBebrdngni^ affliction, bie gaulni^ putrefaction, 

bic Scfugnif authority, bie ginjlerni| darkness, 

bic SJ^ummerni^ sorrow, bie ^enntni^ knowledge, 

bie ^eforgni^ apprehension, bie 9$erbammnif damnation, 

bic 93etrubni^ affliction, bie SScrberbrti^ corruption, 

bic Sm^)fangm5 conception, bie 98erfaumni§ omission, 

bic ©rlau^ni^ permission, bie SBilbni^ wilderness. 
bic SrflJarni^ savings, ^ 

Substantwes in t^UVX are neuter. 

Masculine are: 

bcr Strt^um error, ber 9ftei(S^t:^um riches, bcr ffiad^^t^um 

growth. 

The following substantives , being of irregular for- lOG 
mation, are not comprehended under the preceding rules : 

ber ^abid^t hawk, bic ^eirat marriage, ber 5lbenb evening, 
ba« 5)i(fi(i^t thicket, bie ®egenb country, ber ^onig honey, 
ber iUJottat month, bie Sugcnb youth, ber ^fjtg vinegar, 
bie 3lrmut poverty, bic Jugenb virtue, ber pfennig penny. 
bie §eimat home. 

Some substantives have assumed different genders in 107 
different dialects, or have even altered their gender 
in particular significations, or in particular compounds 
only ; in consequence of which they are now employed 
in two genders. Thus we say: 
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bet SSerba^t suspicion, 

bet ^o^mut^ pride, 

bet ©belmut^ generosity, 



bie ©^eu shyness, 

bet Setfe^t intercourse, 



bie ^nba(^t deyotion, 
bie ©anftmut^ gentleness, 
bie ©togntut^ magnanimity, 
bie @d^tt>etmut^ melancholy, 
bie Se^mut^ sorrowfulness, 
bie ^emut^ humility, 
bet 5lbfd^eu horror, 
bie O^iicffc^t return. 



A different signification is especially pointed out by 
a difference of gender in the following substantives : 

bet 93anb the volume of a ba^ 23anb the ribbon, 

book, 
bet IBunb the alliance, 
bet &\)0t the chorus, 
bie 6t!entttni& knowledge. 



bet ©e^alt the contents, 
bet So^n reward, 
bet 3Wen[c^ man, 
bet ©d^ilb the shield, 

bet ©ec the lake, 
bet 2^^eil part of a whole, 
bet SJetbienjl the profit of 
labour. 



bad IBunb the bundle, 

bad (Sl^ot the choir, 

bad ®t!enntni§ judicial de- 
cision, verdict, 

bad @ei^ali the salary, 

bad Cpl^n the wages, 

bad 9Wenf(^ wench, 

bad ®<i^ilb the sign of an 
inn, 

bie <See the sea, 

bad %\)t\l the share, portion, 

bad IBetbicnfl the merit 



108 To these we must add the following words, which 
have the same sound, but belong either to different 
roots, or to different forms of derivation : 



bet (&xbt heir, 

bet ®ei§el hostage, 

bet §at^ the Harz forest, 

bet ^eibe pagan, 

bet ^ut hat, 

bet^^uttbe customer, 

bet fieitet conductor, 

bie SRatf mark (8 ounces) 

and province, e. g. Ttaxt 

IBtanbenbutQ, 



bad ^tbe inheritance, 

bie ©ei^el scourge, 

bad ^atj resin, 

bie ^eibc heath, 

bie ^ut guard, 

bie ^unbe knowledge, 

bie fieitet ladder, 

bad iWatf morrow, §. 101. 
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bet SRajl mast of a ship, bie Tla^ fattening (pigs etc.), 
bcr Weffer a person who t>ai 9Weffer knife, 

measures, 
bcr D^m uncle, bie D^m awme (a liq. meas.)) 

ber ©d^enfc butler, . bie Sd^enfe ale-house, ' 

ber@J)wfl[esprout,des€endant bie ©^Jtoffe step of a ladder, 
bet ®tift the peg, tag, bad 6tift ecclesiastical esta- 

blishment, 
kx X^ox fool, bod %i)ox gate, 

bie 2Be^r defence, ba« Se^t dam, 

ber 9Bei^e kite, bie SEBei^c consecration. 

GENDER OF FOREIGN SUBSTANTIVES. 

Foreign substantives, on beipg adopted in German*), 109 
generally retain the gender of their original language. 
Some of them, however, which are assimilated in their 
form to words originally German, have assumed another 
gender, according to the analogy of their form, as : 

Masculine: Feminine: Neuter: 

bet kht)pn body, bie ftanone cannon, ba« gen jler window, 
^« S^l^ter scepter, bie aWelone melon, bad gieber fever, 
bet JenH)el temple, bie 3itrone lemon, bad $ult)et powder, 
bet $un!t point, bie ^affage passage, bad ^(^o echo, 
bet aRatf(i^ march bie D^ier opera bad ^ameel camel 
etc. etc. etc. 

*) The German nation has never been subject to any of 
those political changes which have influenced the languages 
of the other modem nations, most of which are, like me 
English, the result of a mixture of Roman and Teutonic 
elements. The Grerman language, however, has adopted 
many foreign words, taken from the Greek, Latin and French 
languages^ which frequently differ from words originally 
German, by their foreign accentuation, as: 0latur, ^ultur, 
©enerat, 5lbt)ofat, Jtatbtnal, or even by their foreign pronun- 
ciation, as: ®ente, ^ner, which are pronounced like the 
French: geme^ diner. There are, however, many foreign 
words wMch have been admitted into German at an eany 
period, and which, by beiiig constantly employed in popu- 
lar language, have been entirely assimilated m their form 
to words originally German. Of this description are: Jlor» 
<jet corpus, $SBel peuple, ?Pul»er pulvis, genfter fenestra, and 
manj others which are pronounced and written like words 
origmally German* 

Becker-Fr&dersdOTf*8 Germ. Grammar. 6 
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DECLENSION. 

110 Substantives are inflected by Number and Case^ 
There are two Number s^^ the Singular and Plurcd; and 
four Cases ^ the Nominative ^ Genitive^ Dative and Accu-- 
sathe (§. 30). 

There are in German two declensions, the Ancient 
and the Modern^ formed by adding the following term- 
inations to the substantive: 



Ancient declension. 


Modern declension. 


Sing. Norn. — Phir. — e 


Sing. — Plur. — en 


Gen. — e« — e 


— en — en 


Dot. — e — en 


- — en — en 


Ace. — — e 


— en — en 



Many substantives of the ancient declension, a list 
of which will be given §. 115, take in the Plural the 
terminations 

Nom. — et 

Gen, — et 

Dats — etn 

Ace. — cr. 

Ancient declension. 

Sing. Nom. ber 33erg the mountain. 

Gen. M 25erg*ed of the mountain, 

Dat bem SBerg^e to the mountain. 

Ace. ben 93er9 the mountain. 

Plur. Nom. bie 23er9«e the mountains. 

Gen. bet ^erg*e of the mountains, 

Dat. ^txi S3ergsen to the mountains, 

Ace. bie ^iX^^t the mountains. 

Modem declension. 

Sing. Nom, bcr OWenfd^ the man, 

Gen. M SRenfc^^en of the man, 
Dat. bem 9}?enfd^*en to the man. 
Ace. ben 9Wenfci^«en the man. 
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Bur. Norn, hit aWcnfd^^^cn the men, 

Gen. bet 2Rcnf^*ctt of the men, 

JDat, ben 2Renfd^«en to the men, 

Ace. bic aWenf^^en the men. 

General mles of declension. 

a. Masculine and neuter substanHves are infiected in m 
^ ancient declension (Exceptions §. ||2). 

b. Feminine nouns are inJUcUd in the modem de- 
clension (Exceptions §. :||4). 

c. In substantives of the ancient declension^ the 
vowels are^ generally^ modified in the plural number; viz. : 

a into a ; as ^anb hand Flur. ^cinbe ; 

„ o; „ to)>f head „ ^o^jfc; 

u „ ii; „ 2:^urm tower „ I^urme; 

au „ au; „ Saum tree „ ©aumc. 
(Exceptions §. 126.) 

d. AU substantives^ ending in: tx, t\, en, d^cn, 
Inn, drop the vowel e in all terminations of declension^ 

thus: 

Ancient -declension. Modem declension. 

Sing. Nom. — Flur. — Sing. — Flur. — n 

Gen. — d — — n — n 

Dat — — n — n — n 

Ace. — . — — n — n 

The same is often done in the sing, number of all 
substantives of the ancient declension. 

e. Feminine substantives take no terminations in the 
Angular number. 

Exercises on the ancient declension. 

Sing. iVom. bcr <So^n ba^ ®^iff ^^^ 5?omg 

(the son) (the ship) (the king) 

Gen. be« ©o^ne^ be« 6(3^iffc^ be^ Sonig^ 

Dat. bem ©ol^ne bem ©d^iffc bem ^onige 

Ace. ben ©o^n ba^ ©<^iff ^«ti ^oni^ 
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Plur. Norn, bie @d^ne 
Oen. bet 6o^ne 
Dak ben @d|nen 
Aco. bte ®d^ne 



bie Sd^iffe 
ber ©^iffe 
ben 6d^iffen 
bie ©^iffe 



bie jtonige 
bet roni^t 
ben jtonigen 
bie 5tdni^e. 



Decline : bet J^eunb the friend, bet geinb the enemy, 
bet gu^ the foot, bet %l\x^ (observe §. 5) the river, bad 
$fetb the horse, bad 2Bet! the work, bet ^fenni^ the 
penny, bet Sungling the youth. 



Sing. 


Norn. 


bet Satet 


\>tt fiSffel 


bet®attett 






(the father) 


(the spoon) 


(the garden) 




Oen. 


bed S^atetd 


bed Soffeld 


bed ©attend 




Dot. 


bem IBatet 


bem Soffel 


bem ®atten 




Ace. 


ben 33atet 


ben fioffU 


ben ©atten 


Plur. 


Nom. 


bie 33atet 


bie Soffel 


bie ®arten 




Gen. 


bet aJatet 


bet Sbffel 


bet ®arten 




DaL 


ben aSdtetn 


ben S5ffeln 


ben ®arten 




Aee. 


bie ffiatet 


bie fioffel 


bie ®atten. 



Decline: bet ©tubet the brother, bet 2li)fel the apple, 
bet 35ogel the bird, bet ^afen the port, bad SKeffet the 
knife, bad ^ix^tn the sign. 

Feminine Stibstantivee. 

Sing. Nom. bie 99taut the bride, bie Tlutttx the mother. 

Gen. bet ©taut bet 9Wuttet 

Dot, bet 93taut bet SRuttet 

Aee. bie 93taut bie 9Wuttet 



Plur. Nom. bie 93taute 
Gen. bet ©taute 
Dot. ben ©tauten 
Ace. bie ©taute 



bie 2Ruttet 
bet SWiittet 
ben SWiittetn 
bie URiittet. 



Decline: biej^unjl art, bie^anb hand, bie®and goose, 
tie ©tabt town, bie ^'^ad^t night, bie Zoi^Ux daughter. 

Excepiiona to rule a. 

112 The following masculine substantives are declined 
according to the modem form: 
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1. bet f&at bear, bet f^en lord, master, 
bet $auet peasant, bet ^itt shepherd, 

bet Sutji prince, bet ^enfd^ man, 

bet ®taf count, bet 9lan fool, 

bet §elb hero, bet %i)ex fool, 

bet ®efell companion, bet Sotfa^t ancestor. 

2. All those ending in c ($. 104, a. b.); as: 

bet ^fe ape, bet <5d^fi^e shooter, 

bet ^afe hare, bet 3ube jew, 

bet ^m lion, bet @d^tt>abe Swabian, 

bet D(i^fe ox, bet gtanfe Frank, 

bet S'^abe raven, bet ©o^fe Saxon, 

bet JBote messenger, bet iBtitte Briton, 

bet ^nabe boy, bet gtanjofe Frenchman*). 

bet 9^ie[e giant, 

3. All those names of persons^ taken from foreign 
languages (French, Latin, or Greek), which end in t 
or are formed from Greek words in Aoyo^, 6ofpog^ 
vofiog etc.; as: 

bet 5lbbofat advocate, bet Sutifl lawyer, 

bet 6olbat soldier, bet X^eolog theologian, 

bet ^oet poet, bet $^ilolog philologian, 

bet Sefuit Jesuit, bet ^^ilofoj)^ philosopher, 

bet ^biutant adjutant, bet ^{ttonom astronomer, 

bet ^totejiant protestant, bet $attiat(^ patriarch, 

bet @tubent student, bet Tlomx^ monarch, 

bet ?^^ntajl humorist, bet ®to^xapi) geographer, 

bet 4^tij! christian, bet ^natom anatomist etc. 

and the foreign masculine substantives: 

bet $tinj prince, bet 3)ufat ducat, 

bet j^tann tyrant, bet 5lomet comet, 

bet ftat^oti! catholic, bet planet planet, 

bet Sle^J^nt elephant, bet ^onfonant consonant, 

and some others, less usual. 



•) 5)er JDeutf^e German, bet 93ebieiite servant, and some 
^ers are declined like adjectives; see §. 136. 
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118 



The folio win g substantives are declined according 
the ancient declension in the singular^ and the modem in 
the plural : 



bet ^iamant diamond, 
bet gafan pheasant, 
ber gorjl forest, 
bet ®et)atter godfather, 
bcr 3utt)cl jewel, 
bcr ^a:paun capon, 
ber ^onful consul, 
bcr Sorbeer laurel, 
bet TluiUl muscle, 
bet ^antoffcl slipper, • 
bet ^fau peacock, 
bet ^falm psalm, 



bet SRubitt ruby,' 
bet See lake, 
bet <Bpoxn spur 

(piur. bie 6j)otett), 
ber ©taat state, 
bet Sia6)d sting, 
bet ©tiefelboot, 
bet 2;^ton throne, 
bet Xtaftat treaty, 
bet Utttett^an subject. 



bet SSettet cousin, 
bet 3itt^ interest (paid for 
money), 

bad Sluge eye, bad 6nbe end, bad $etg heart, 
bad ©ett bed, bad |>emb shirt, bad D^t ear. 

The singular number of: $erj is irregular; Oen, bed 
^etjend, Dat bem ^etgen. 

Exceptions to rule b. 

114 The following feminine substantives are declined in 
the ancient form^ without, however, taking any termina- 
tion in the singular number, according to §. 121. 



bie ^Ingfl anguish, 
bie ^udflu(i^t evasion, 
bie 5l|t axe, 
bie 93an! bench, 
bie 23taut bride, 
bie 23tu)l breast, 
bie gaujl fist, 
bie gtud^t fruit, 
bie @and goose. 



bie Suft air, 

bie Sujl deHght, 

bie Tla&)t power *), 

bie IWagb maid-servant, 

bie ^avii mouse, 

bie 2Jhittet mother, 

bie 9?ad^t night, 

bie 9lai^t seam, 

bie 9?ot^ affliction. 



SThe compounds of SKac^t: Dl^nmad^t swoon, and 
t credentials, are declined in the modem form. 



SBoE^ 
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bie @ef(i^i9ul{l tamer, bie IRu^ nut, 

bie ®ruft grave, . btc ©au sow, ^ ( 

bie ^anb hand, bit <5d^nur string, , f "* ' * * 

bie ^aut skin, bie ©tobt town, J ^' ' ' 

bie ^luft fissure, bie Xod^tet daughter, 

bie ^taft force, bie 3Banb wall, 

bie ^Vii) cow, bie 2Bur{l sausage, 

bie ^unil art, bie 3unft guild, 

bie Saud louse, bie Sufammentunft meeting, 

and all those formed by the affix nig, §. 116. 

Plural of the ancient form in et: 

The following substantives have the plural in et. 115 

1. The mascuUne substantives: 

ber 93o[en>i(^t malefactor, bet Dtt place, 
ber $)otn thorn, bet !Ranb margin, 

ber Oeijl ghost, bet Sotmunb guardian, 

ber ®ott God, bet 2Balb forest, 

ber Ztib body, bet 2Butm worm. 

^n 3Rann man, 

2. The neuter substantives: 

bad ^mt office, bad ^otn horn, 

bad ^ab bath, bad ^u^n hen, 

bad aSanb ribbon, bad ^alh calf, 

bad Silb image, bad ^inb child, 

bad Slatt leaf, bad j^leib clothing, 

bad Stett board, bad 5lotn grain, 

bad ^u(^ book, bad ^aut herb, 

bad ^ac^^ roof, bad 8amm lamb, 
bad ^enfmal monument, bad l^anb land, 

bad iDotf village, bad ^i^i candle, 

bad ^i egg^ bad l^ieb song, 

bad gacj^ shelf, bad «o^ hol6, 

bad gag cask, bad Tlanl mouth, 

bad gelb field, t>ai 9?ejl nest, 

bad ®elb money, bad ^fanb pledge, 

bad ®cmadf^ room, bad SRab wheel. 
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bad ®emut^ mind, bad 9lei^ scion, 

bad ©efd^le^t race, bad Sinb young ox, 

bad ®tfL^t face, bad @^(og lock and palace, 

bad ®ei)>en{l spectre, bad ^^xlh sign of an inn, 

bad ©ewanb garment, bad ®4®ert sword, 

bad ®ia^ glass, t>a^ Zi)a\ dale, 

bad ®lieb limb, bad lu^ cloth, 

bad ®rab grave, bad 23ol! people, 

\ bad'®rad grasB, bad ffieib woman, 

bad ^aud house, bad SBort word, 
bad -^olg wood, 

3. All substantives terminating in t^um (plur. tenter) ; 
as: bet 3n:t]|»um error, bcr S'leid^t^um riches, bad gurjlcn* 
t^um principality, bad 5^aifcrt^um empire. 

EsBcepUona to rule c. Modification of the vowel in pL 

116 The vowels a, o, % au are not modified in the plu- 
ral of: 

1. the following masculine substantives*): 



ber 5lal eel 


pL 


bie %a{t, 


bet 5ltm arm 


n 


bie 2ltme, 


bet ^o6)t wick 


11 


bie ^od^te. 


bet ^old^ dagger 


11 


bie 5)oId^e. 


bet ^alrn stalk 


11 


bie ^alnie. 


bet ^uf hoof 


11 


bie ^ufe. 


bet ^uttb dog 


11 


bie ^vnbe. 


bet Saut sound 


11 


bie Saute, 


bet QWonb moon 


11 


bie 2Roiibe, 


bet Ttonai month 


11 


bie TtotidU, 


bet ^fab path 


11 


bie $fabe. 


bet @^u^ shoe 


11 


bie ©d^u^e. 


bet ©toff stuff 


11 


bie ©toffe. 


Ut Sag day 


11 


bie Stage. 



*) The following: SlmBofl anvil, Slntoatt attorney, ©emal^l 
husband, ^au(i^ breath, Stohott* hobgoblin, :Bu^« lynx, SWol^ 
salamander, ^taax starling, ^tunfenbolb drunkard, Unl^ou 
monster, 9^te(fra^ glutton, SStebel^o))fhoop, are either onusaal, 
or seldom used in the plural number. 
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2. All those neuter substantives which do not aBsume 
the sign x in the plural number (§. 115), as: 

bo* 93rob loaf of broad plur. bic ©robe, 

ba« 8oo« lot „ bic 8oofe, 

. ba^ 9flo5 horse „ bie SRoffe, 

bad ©d^af sheep „ bie ©^afe. 

3. All those substantives which have one of the af- 
fixes: cr, et en, or fal, as: 

bcr SJialer the painter plur. bie Scaler, 

bet ^ubel poodle-dog „ bie ^ubel, 

bet SRamcn name „ bie ?^amen, 

ba« ©d^itffal fate „ bie 6(i^i(ffa(e etc. 

The following only modify the vowel in the plural 
number : 

bet 5l(fer field plur. bie ^dtt, 

bet ©ruber brother „ bie ©riiber, 

bet jammer hammer ,, bie jammer, 

bet ®(]^tt)aget brother-in-law „ bie ^d}toa^tx, 



bet SSater father 


v> 


bie aJatet. 


ber 93oben bottom 


plur. 


bie ©oben. 


bet Saben fathom 


1^ 


bie gaben. 


ber ®arten garden 


ti 


bie ©atten. 


ber ®raben ditch 


91 


bie ©taben. 


bet ^afen port 


vt 


Ut ^afen. 


ber Dfen stove 


w 


bie Dfen, 


ber @^aben damage. 


19 


bie ©d^aben. 


bet %p^tl apple 


plur, 


. bie 5iH>fel 


bet ^ammel wether 


99 


bie ^ai^jnel. 


bet ^anbel quarrel 


99 


bie ^anbet 


bet ^j;^an$el fault 


99 


bie Tlan%d, 


bet aWantel cloak 


99 


bie Ttanitl 


bet D^agel nail 


99 


bie 92aget 


bet <5attel saddle 


99 


bie ©attel 


bet <B6)nabd beak 


99 


bie ©(3^nabel, 


bet ©o^el bird 


99 


bie aSogel. 



There are some substantives which have two forms 117 
of the plural number, viz.: 

6» 
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bet Drt place „ bic Dtte and Drtct, 

, bet ^orn thorn „ bie SDorncn and S)o^tner, 

bet $a^n cock „ bic ^a^nen and ^a^nc, 

bet ©^W)an swan „ bit ©d^wancti and ©^toane. 
The different forms of the plural of the following 
substantives have different significations : 

ba« Satib plur. bic Sanbcr ribbpus, 

bie 33anbe chains, ties, 

bie SBanl „ bie ®an!e benches, 

bic 33an!cn commercial banks, 

ba« ©ctt „ bie »ettc beds, 

bie 33ettcn bedding, 
bad ©cfid^t „ bic Ocpd^tcr faces, 

bic ©cjt^te visions, 
ba« ^ottt „ bic Corner horns, 

bic ^orne different kinds of horn^ 
bie Sau „ bic ®auc pigs, 

bie ©auctt wild boars, 
bad aSort „ bie ffiorter single words, 

bie 2Botte words forming sentences 
(speech), 
bad S)ing „ bic 3>inge things generally, 

bie J)ingcr things, most part animals 

or creatures; e. g. bie flcinen 

^inget the small animals; bie 

iuttgctt 2)ingcr the young girls, 

bad ©tiitf „ bic 6tii(fe pieces, 

bie ©tiitfctt fragments. 

Declension of Proper Names. 

118 When nouns proper of persons are used in the plural 
number, they are declined as common nouns; viz. those 
of male persons in the ancient*) form, and those of fe- 
males in the modem*); e. g. bie ^cinri^c, bie aJ^latien. 
In the singular number, names of<males, and those of 

*) Respecting the ancient and modern form of Adjectives 
vid. page 189. 
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females which have not the termination t, have only 
the genitive case pointed out by the inflexion ^, e. g. 
^einri^d, @li[abet^^. The names of females with the 
termination t, take end in the genitive, and en in the 
dative and accusative cases, e. g. 

Norn. HRarie, Gen. Ttamn^, Dot and Ace. aRarien, 
^ofoline, ftatolinend, HatoUnen. 

Those names of males, the final sound of which is 
an i, ^, \^, or %, or 5, also take the inflection end in the 
genitive case, e. g. IBof ^en«, ^kaptn^, gti^«cn*. Foreign 
names which have the unaccented terminations ad, ed, 
id, ud, admit of no declension ; and all cases of proper 
names, which cannot be marked by inflection, are de- 
noted by the definitive article (§. 121), e. g. bed ©Had, 
bed 3fer|ed, bet ^orid, bem Pato. 

Proper names of countries and places, like names 
of persons, are only inflected in the genitive ease , by 
appending an d, e. g. Siend, liBetUnd. When a final i, 
% I, or 5, does not admit the genitive inflection being 
appended to it, or whenever another ease is to be dis- 
tinguished, the proper name is placed in apposition 
to a common name, e. g. bet <Stabt SRaing/ bem Stbni^^ 
reic^ (S^anien (both dat cases, to the city — , to the 
kingkom etc.)* 

On the use of Articles. 

The general rules for the use of the definite and in- 119 
definite articles being the same in German as in Eng- 
lish, it will be sufficient to explain the particular cases 
in which the German practice difiers from the English. 

The definite article is placed before the following 
substantives : 

bet ^immel heaven, bet 2lbel nobility, 

bie etbe earth, bie IDemoftotte democracy, 

bad $atabied pamidise, bie IRatut nature, 

bie ^m heU, bad H^eben life, 

bad Segfeuet purgatory, ber Sob death, 
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hit ^c^e church, ber Sufall chance, 

bad (S^^tiflent^um Christianity, bad <S^idfal fate, 

bad 3ubent^um Judaism etc, bad ®l\id luck, fortune, 

bad $aclament parliament, bad ®efe^ law, 

bie SRegierun^ government, bet SRenf^ man (mankind). 

bic Tlonax6)xt monarchy. 

The definite article is placed before the proper 
names of months and days; as: bet @onnta$, bet D^ontag, 
bet lO^at}/ bet ^e^ember; before the names of mountains: 
as: ber Sefut) Vesuvius, bet 5lttta mount Etna; before 
the feminine names of countries; as:, bie ^6)tot\^ Switzer- 
land, bie iDloIbau Moldavia, bie Xiirfei Turky; before 
proper names of persons when connected with an dttribu- 
tive adjective; as, bet arme So^ann poor John, bie fleine 
®opi)\t little Sophia, bet junge §err 3oned young Mr. 
Jones, ber i^tili^t 55etrud St. Peter; and before proper 
names and tiUes when used in a familiar way; e. g. 
tufe ben fleinen 3o^nn call little John ; gtuf e bie 3Aatie 
remember me to Mary, bet ^ett ©tuart Mr. Stuart, bie 
grau 2Riittet Mrs. Muller, t>\t ^onigin eiifabet^ Queen 
Elizabeth etc. 

120 In German the definite article is employed in a pe- 
culiar way, in order to represent the whole of a genus 
or species of concrete things, or the whole extent of an 
abstract notion. Thus in expressions like: butd^ bie 
Setnuttft utttetfd^eibet ftci^ bet 2Wenfd^ »on bem S^iete by 
reason man is distinguished from beasts; bet f^if^ 
f$tt>immt unb bet 93ogel fliegt fishes swijn and birds fly; 
all men (mankind), aU beasts, fishes, lind birds, are 
expressed by the definite article preceding the substan- 
tive in the singular number: and in expressions like: 
bad ®olb ijl be^nbat gold is ductile; bad SBafet tfl fat« 
benlod water is colourless; bad Duetffilbet ifl ein ffufP* 
ged ^Retail quicksilver is a liquid metall, all gold, 
water, or quicksilver, is understood. The same is 
done in the plural number; e. g. bie Si^en {tnb fd^one 
93aunie oaks are fine trees; bie SBefbtr ^aben ein jiatfe^ 
ted Oefii^Ifiit weiblid^e ge^Iet aid bie 3»annet women 
have a much stronger sense of female wror than men. 
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In the same manner we say, e. g. bad Seben i{l futg^ 
bie tun{l abet lm%, vita brevis^ are longa; bie Xugenb ijl 
lein leexer ®^aU yirtue is not an empty sound; bet 
@laube mad^t felig faith is saving. Substantive - infini- 
tives generally take the definite article, e. g. bad 
Spxt^tn i^ bcm aWenfc^en natutU^ , language is natural 
to man; bad ^le^ieren tjl einc f^wcrc ^unjl governing is 
a difficult art; er ^§t bad ©tubircn 'he hates study/ 

The definite article is employed in German^ when in 121 
EngUah the indefinite is used, viz. with relation to Hme^ 
expressed by the Ace. absolute^ e. g. twice a week^ ixotx* 
mal bie (= in bet) 2&od^e; fe^d SJleilen ben %0i^, aia milea 
a day; also when relative to cofn^utation or measurement 
etc., e. g. fifteen shillings a yard 15 ©d^iUtng bie @He. 

The definite article is frequently added if the case 
of a substantive can not be otherwise distinguished 
(by termination or a preceding preposition). Thus it 
is said : bad Sebeii bet giirjlen the life of princes ; but 
bad 2ebett gutet fjiitjlett the life of good princes, be- 
cause the gen. case is then distinguished by the ter- 
mination of gutet. — ^ugujhid aboj>tirte ben Stbetiud 
Augustus adopted Tiberius, but: Xibetiud fclgte awf 
Kugujiud Tiberius succeeded Augustus; bad ^eet \>t^ 
letyed the ai^my of Xerxes, but: bad §eet 9?a))olcond 
the army of Napoleon. 

The article is frequently omitted in both languages 122 
or in one of them only, in particular phrases and 
idioms, e. g. 

to go to bed gu 33ette ge^en, 

to keep a school @d^ule ^atten^ 

(to go to school in bie S^ule ge^en), 

to cast anchor 5ln!et rnetfen, 

to run the risk ®efa^t laufen, 

at table bei %x\^, 

on foot gu guf e, 

on horseback ju $fetbe, 

' in a coach gu SBagett, 

word for word 2Bott fiit ^oxi, 
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point by point StM fut StM, 

' from head to foot toon fto))f gu ^u^, 
fronx hand to month toon ^anb gu SRunb. 

Observations. — The article is frequently omitted for 
the sake of eiuTthmy, when two Or more substantiyes con- 
nected by unb and, are to express one simple idea; e. e. 
bu fottfi ^attt unb ^utttt tf^xtn, thou shalt honour (th^ 
father and (thy) mother (parents); er f^at fSitih unb i^(n^ 
oetlanen he has left (his) wife and (his) children (his fa- 
mily) ; er gelobet mit 9)^unb unb ^anb he promises with (lus) 
mouth and (his) hand (by an osth)- The same applies 
especially to expressions formed by alliteration; e. g. ^au^ 
unb i^of toerlaffen to leave house and home; fie ftnb mit 
Sf^ann unb ^au^ ertrunfen liiey were drowned (litr. ''with 
man and mowe^), i. e. ^ship and all hands on hoard were 
lost, or ^no^ one soul has been saved'-, (Ro^ unb dieuter (the) 
horse and (his) nder; uber @to(f unb @tein Uufen, litr. to 
run over sticks and stones (= to run on wildly or head" 
long^); mit ^fiXii unb Zi^ai briHel^en to assist in word and 
deed, with heart and hand. The article is also omitted in 
expressions like: t(^ ^abe ed in ^&nben I have it in (my) 
hands ; er fle^t ti toor Slugen he ees it before (his") eves ; 
in which the possessive pronoun is generally aadea in 
English. 

123 TiUea of hooks take no article ; as, beutf(i^e ®rammatt{, 
a Grammar of the German language. 

The English pat the indefinite article before few^ 
hundred^ thousand^ which words take no article in 
German ; as, a few persons wentge ^crfonen, a thousand 
years taufenb Sa^rc. 

The position of the article is in German the same 
as in English; but it never follows the words: bothy 
halfy nor the adjective with so or too', e. g. both the 
boys bie beiben i^naben; half the world bte ^albe SBelt; 
so large a town eine fo groge @tabt; too large a town 
einc gtt gto§c©tabt; such a rogue foldj> (or fo) einS^elm, 
or etn fold^et 6d^elm; all the children aQe bit Jhnber; all 
the vrorld bie gangc (whole) SBelt 

Flnral nnmber. 

♦ 

124 According to a peculiarity ^ common to most lan* 
guaes, in German aiso^ many abstract substantives are 
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not sosceptible of the plural number , though the cor- 
responding substantives in English in some cases assume 
it. Such are : 



W 5lnfitttft arrival, 

ber ^t^too^n suspicion, 

bei Seginn the beginning, 

bet IBunb the alliance, 

bet ^an! thanks, 

bie @^te honour, 

"^^^ @lenb misery, 

bet ®oH)fang receipt, 

bie gutd^t fear, 

bad ®lu($ fortune, 

bet ®tam grief, 

bet ^aber dispute, 

bet 3ammet misery, 

bet ^auf the purchase, 

bet ^ummct afflction, 

bie Siebc love, 

bad &)B praise, 

bet %cfyx the reward, 

bet iD'^unb mouth, 

bie $ta(^t splendour, 

bet 9iat^ advice. 

To the above class also belong Infinitives suhstan'- 
Uoety used^ such as : !^eben life , IBetmogen fortune , 9itu 
langen wish, gntjurfen rapture, ^Infc^en authority, 6in* 
fommen revenue. In these substantives the plural in 
EngUsfLf renaains either confined in German to the simple 
mguUxr^ e. g. i)iel S)an!, Sob, gutd^t etc., many thanks, 
praises, fears ; or it is rendered by aynonymot/j substan- 
tives, e. g. S3unbmffe, ^fimmetntffe, 93eIo^ttungen, ^tojlun* 
(|en,^tt>i1^3^«it^Jl/®wtunfte, alliai«c«^ afflictions, rewards, 
consolations, quarrels, revenues. 

Names of materials, e. g. %\S^t ashes, @anb sand, 
I^au dew, ©d^nee snow, S'legen rain, ttnftaut weeds etc., 
do not assume the plural number; and along with 
them are to be classed, in this respect, all masculine 



bet ffiauh the spoil, 
bet <5d^ein appearance, 
ber Sd^mud ornament, 
bet ®ttanb strand, 
bet Siteit the dispute, 
bet ©tutj the fall, 
bet SabcFreproach, 
bet Slauf^ exchange, 
bet Xtofi consolation, 
bad Unte^t wrong, 
bad Ungtild misfortune, 
bet Untetttd^t instruction, 
bet IBetbad^t suspicion, 
bet 25etjlattb understanding, 
bet SSetbtuJ vexation, 
bie SSotjtci^t precaution, 
bet SBa^n the false idea, 
bet 3<^«^ quarrel, 
bet 3»ang the constraint, 
ber 3tt>tjl dispute.. 
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and neuter names of plants, e. g. fto^l cabbage, ^o)>f en 
hops. Exceptions are bet @d^tt>amm, bet $Ud, bad @xa^, 
bad 5hraut bad 3)^ood, and some others, when (Ufferent 
species of the same genus are to be expressed. 

The plural notion may in some cases be represen- 
ted by introducing the word 5lrten (= kinds, or sorts)^ 
thus f. i. the English 'various mosses^ may be rendered 
by 'i)erf^iebcne Tloo^axttrC. 

125 InGrerman, as in other languages, some substantives 
are used only in the plural number. Some of them, e-g. 
9l^nen ancestors, ^It^rh parents, 5llj)en alps, SJeinflciber 
and '^ofcn trousers, gu^jla^jfctt footsteps, ®cbrubet bro- 
thers, ®tf^tt)ijler brother and sister, ®liebma§ctt limbs, 
fieutc people, <5^ranfett bounds, imply plurality of indi- 
viduals; — but others, e. g. 23ncffc|a^en papers; @in* 
fiinfte revenue, ®efaUc rents, ^o|len expenses, Wld^ttn 
measles, TioUtn whey, Dtanfc tricks, 9flot^cltt measles, 
<5)oortcltt fees, Xxtbtx lees, Striimmer ruins, Srm)J).ctt troops, 
3citlattftc occurrences of the time, express notions con- 
ceived without any distinction of individuals in the 
plural number, gajlctt Lent, gcrietl vacation (holidays), 
bfletn Easter, ^pngjlen Whitsuntide, and SBci^nad^tctt 
Christmas, were originally conceived as expressing a 
plurality of days; and the plural number has been 
retained iu them, though they are not now conceived 
in the same way. 

Observation l. — 2tviU (French gena) implies a number 
of persons in the most ind^nite sense, without distinguishmg 
either the species, as is done in ^tn^d^m, or the sex, as in 
9W&nner.. In this way the plural form is Sanbleute country 
people, (S^eUute married people, (SbeHeute noblemen, Staafs 
Unit merchants (from Sanbmann, ^belmann etc.), are dis- 
^tinguished from (S^renm&nner men of honour, ^mtmdnntt 
' bailiffs, d^em&nnet married men (from (S^renmann etc.) ; and 
from Unmenfc^en inhuiiDian (beings), •^albmenf^en half -men 
(from Unmenf^ etc.). 

Observation 2. — The substantives ba« ^aar the hair-*), 

•) Speaking of it in a coUecHve sense, (==^aheadofhair^ 
but the plur. is used, speaking of a mass of hair, each hair 
singly taken. 
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bad dingetoeibe^^ bad ®eb&rm the intestines, bad ®eu>unii 
worms; bad 9eBein the bones of a body, although suscep- 
tible of the plurar number, are also used collectiyely in the 
singular number. 

The names of measures, numbers, or weights, when 126 
preceded by numerals, do not take the inflection of 
the plural number, e. g. fe^d f$u§ lm% six foot long; 
jwei $aar S6}\xi)t two pair of shoes; brei Ihi^cnb ipjd 
three dozen of apples ; fteben @tu(f 33te^ seven head of 
cattle; t)icr $funb ^rob four pound of bread. The same 
aj^plies.to O^^aitn^ if denoting a body of men ^ e. g. tin 
^t^xmtnt bon taufenb Tlann a regiment of a thousand 
men. Feminine substantives, however, and those w^ch 
imply & measure of time, and money are excepted 
from this rule,-e. g. fe^d @Uen £u(^ six yards of cloth; 
jteben 2ReiIen seven miles ; brci 3a^re three years ; fe^d 
^fennige six pence. The expression td i{l bier U^r (it 
is four o-clock\ is elliptical, instead of ed i{l bier an ber 
U^r. 



H A P T E R VI. 
OF ADJECTIVES. 

« 

Adjectives, ^^n6ra% speaking, may be distinguished, 127 
by being either simple or primary from their root, e. g. 
grof {grea£)^ jlarf (strong)^ or compound or derioatioe^ e. g. 
mac^tig {mighfy^ powerfid)^ i&Ti!if<i^ (quarrelsome). 

Adjectives are employed ag AUrihuUve or Predicalwe 
Adjectives. They are AttrihuUoe Adjectives, when used 
to qualify a substantive; as ber ma^tige geitib {the 
poU}et*ful enemy). But they are Predicatioe Adjectives^ 
when standing in place of a verb, and expressing the 
predicate of a sentence; as ber ^einb ijl ma^tig {the 
enemy is powerful). 
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AdjectiveB are moreover termed StUwtantive Adfec^ 
twes^ when suhatanthely used, that is to say, when ex- 
pressing a person or thing, e. g. ber.®ute {fhegoodfnan\ 
bie ^tanfen (<&« sick persons)^ bad @d^one (the [i. e. thcut 
which i8\ beautiful^ or, (he beautiful thing). The ase of 
Substantive Adjectives is not so limited in German 
as in English; for all acyectives may be so used, both 
in the singular and plural numbers , in all cases in 
which the English language, as has just been shown 
above, requires an additional substantive, to express 
the notion of man^ woman ^ or things e. g. ein SBtifer a 
wise man, bcr ^xmt the poor man, bic ^rtnen the poor 
people, bie ©utctt the good ones, bic Wit the old wo- 
man, eine <5d^one a fair one, bad ®nU, good things, ba^ 
IReue, new things, bad ®to§e, great things. This usage, 
however, holds good in cases only when the substan- 
tive understood implies either the notion of a person 
generally, and without any further distinction than 
that of sex^ or the notion of things in the most general 
and indefinite sense. 

Substantive Adjectives are written with capitals, 
like real substantives. 

128 Adjectives are inflected by Gender^ Number^ and 
Ca$e^ according to the following rules. 

1. The Attributioe Adjective has the same Gender, 
Number, and Case, as the substantive to which it refers. 

2. The Substantive Adjective has the Gender, Number, 
and Case, wHch the subjstantive understood would 
have, if expressed. 

3. The Predicative Adjective has no inflection. 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

< 

129 There are in German two declensions, formed by 
adding the following terminations to the adjective. 
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Ancient dedension. 

Singtdar, Plural. 

Norn, masc. — er fern, — e neuter — e^ — c 

Gen. — ed — er — cd — er 

Dot — em — er — em — en 

Ace. — en — e — ti — e 

Modem declension. 

Norn. masc. — c fern. — e neuter — e — ^ en 

Gen. — en — en — en — en 

DaU — en — en — en — en 

Ace. — en . — e — e — en 

All adjectives are inflected in both declensions, thus : 

/. Ancient declension. 



Sing. Masc. 


Fhm. 


Neuter. 


Plural 


Norn, pt^er 


^vlU 


gutted 


gnt^e 


• Gen. gnt*e^ 


%ViUtx 


gutted 


gut*er 


Dot. gut^em 


. gutter 


gut^em 


guti^en 


Ace. pt«en 


pt^e 


gut*e« 


gut*e. 



//. Modem declension. 

Norn. gut*e gut^e gut^c ojufcen 

Gen. gut*en gut^en gut^^en pt^en 

DaL %uUtn gut«en gut^^en gut^^en 

Ace. gut*en gut*e gut^e gut^en. 

When adjectives with one of the affixes er, el, en, are 
inflected, the vowel e of the affia^ not that of the ter- 
mination^ is commonly dropped; as in: 

ebel eben bitter 

eble ebne bittre 

eblen ebnen bittren 

cblcm ebnem bittrem 

ebler ebner bitttcr. 

©anj whole^ and l^alb half^ take no terminations when 
preceding neater names of places and countries ; e. g. 
mh ^nglanb, in ganj @nglanb, ^Ib fionbon, toon i^albSonbon. 
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GENERAL RULES OF DECLENSION. 

180 Adjectives take the terminations of the modem declen^ 
sion^ when preceded by an article^ pronoun^ or numeral 
which has a termination of the ancient declension. 

In all other cases &iey assume Ae terminaiions of t^ 
ancient declension, 

a. The definite article -ber^ hit, bad, and the simple 
demonstrative pronouns, biefet this^ i^net that^ having 
the terminations of the ancient declension, are followed 
by an adjective in the modern declension. 

e. g. the old man. this young man. 

Singular. 



Norn, bet alt*e SWann, bit 



Oen. bed allien 3)'^«nned, biefed iun^^en URanned, 



Dot bent alt^en 9)>^annc, bie 
Ace. ben alt^cn 9Kann, bie 



et iung^^e SO^ann, 



em iitng^en iDi^anne, 
en iung^en 2»ann. 



Plural 
Norn, bie alt^en Scanner, biefe jung^en aWannet, 



Gen. bet alt*en IWannet bie 
DaL ben oXUtn SRannern/ bie 
Ace. bie alt^en IWanner, bie 



er iung*en flWanner, 
en iung^en !Wannern, 
e iung^en Scanner. 



the little flower. this beautiful flower. 

Singular. 

Nom. bie flein^e Slume, biefe \^hvi^i 95Iume, 

Gen. ber flein^en JBlume, biefer f^on^en SBlume, 

Dot. bet flein^en ^lume, biefet fd^6tt*en 95Iume, 

Ace. bie flcin^e ©lume, biefe {^hn^t ©lume. 

Plural. 

Nom. bie !lein*en ©lumen, biefe fd^Bn^cn ©lumen. 
Gen. bet flein^en ©lumen, biefet f^on^en ©lumen, 
Doit. ben !lein*en ©lumen, biefen fd^on^en ©lumen. 
Ace. bie fleitt*en ©lumen, biefe f(^dn*en ©lumen. 
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the good child. that bad child. 

Singular, 

Norn, bad %uUt Stint, jened f^Iec^t^^e 5tinb, 

Gen. bed gut^en 5Hnbed, iened f^led^t^en 5tinbed, 

DaL bem ^ut^en ^nbe, ienem fd^Ied^t^en ftinbe. 

Ace, bad %viUt 5Hnb/ iened f^lec^t^e ftinb. 

iVom. bie gut^en ^inber, iene fci^le^Un j^inber. 

Gen. bet gut^en ^inber, jenet f(^le(^t«en Jtinbet, 

Dot. ben pt^en ^inbem, ienen f^le^t^en 5^inbetn, 

Ace. bie gut^en j^nbet, iene f(!^(ed(ft»en ^inbet. 

b. The indefinite article ein^ a; the numerals ein ISI 
one, !ein no, and the possessive pronouns mein my, bein 
thy, fein his, its, \i)t her, unfer our, euet your, i^r their, 
are declined after the ancient form, except, in the nom. 
masc, <md neut.^ and the ace. neut. of the sing,^ in which 
cases they take no termination. 

The following adjective, therefore, is inflected in 
.the ancient declension, in the nom. masc. and neut., 
and the ace. neut. of the sing., and the rest in the 
modem declension, e. g. 

an old man. a good child. 

Singular, 

Nom. ein alt^et SWann, ein pt^ed 5^inb, 
Gen. eined olt^en Scanned, eined gnt^en jtinbed. 
Dot mm alUtn aWanne, einem gut^en ^inbe, 
Aee. einen a&en afJann, ein gut*cd ^inb. 

In the plural, when not preceded by an article, the 
adjective is declined in the ancient form. 

• 

Nom. alt*e aWSnner, gut*e 5Knber, 

Gen. ait*er banner, gutter 5tinber, 

Dot. ciiftn aWannern, gut«en ftinbern/ 

Aee. att»e SRannet, gut^e SHnbet. 
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my young frien<L my dear child. 

Singular. 

Norn, mcin iung^ct greunb, mcin licbs^ed ^inb. 

Gen. tneincd iuncj^^cn grcunbc^, metned licb^ctt ftinbe^. 

Dot. meincm iung^cn greunbe, mcincm licb^en ^nbe. 

Ace. mcincn iung^en grcunb, mcin liebs^e^ 5tinb. 

PlurdL 

Norn, mcinc jung^en greunbc, mcitie lieb^en 5^inber, 
Gen. meincr iung^ett grcunbc, meiner licb^cn ^nber. 
Dot, mcinen iung^cn greunben, meinen lieb^en ^inbcm. 
Ace. meittc iung^cn Sreunbc, mcinc licb^cn ^inbcr. 

my white goose. 

Singular. PluraL 

Norn, mcinc roci^^c ®an«, mcinc n)ci§*cn ®dnfc. 

Gen., meincr toci^^cn ®m^, meinet wci^^cn ®an[e, 

DaL meincr mcif^cn ®an^, mcincn wci^^cn ®4nfen. 

Ace. mcinc wci^^^c ®an^, mcinc toci^^cn ®anfc. 

132 c. Adjectives, not preceded by an article, pronoun, 
or numeral, which has a termination of the ancient 
form, are likewise declined in the ancient form. 

Singular. Plural. 

old wine. 
Masc. Norn. alUtt 2Bcin, alUt SBcine, 

Gen. alUti 2Bcinc«, att^cr 2Bcinc, 

Dat. alt^cm Seine, alt*cn SBcincn, 

Acci alUtn 2Bein, alt*c 2Beinc. 

fresh air. 



Fern. Norn, fri 
Gen. fci 
Dat fri 



^*e Suft 
^^ix Suft 
4*cr fiuft. 



rif(^*c Siiftc, 
rifd^^cr Siiftc, 
frifd^^en Siiftcn, 
Ace. frifci^^sc Cuft, frif^^c Siifte. 

new-bread. 



iVeuf. iVbm. frifd^*e^ ©rob. 
Gen. frif^^e^ ^oM, 
Dot. frif^^cm 33robc, 
Ace. frifci^«c« 23rob, 



(S^^c !iBrobc, 
d^*cr 23robe^ 
4:*cn ©roben, 
frifd^^e 25rpbc. 



til 
•ri 
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SBenift (undeclined) alt^et SBcin, t)iel (undecL) frifd^^e 
h% jtoei (andecl.) fnf(3^*e ®robe are declined in the 
same manner. 

The Gen. Sing. masc. and neut. sometimes ends in 
en instead of e«: alien 9Beinc«, frifii^en ©robc«. 

The nom. and ace. sing. neut. often drop their ter- 
mination: frtfd^ ©rob new bread, fd^on Mttiix fln^ 

weather. 

Substantive Adjectwea are inflected according tp the 18S 
same rales- 

Singular. Plural 

the wise (man). 

Nom. bcr 2Bcif*c, bic 2Ceif*en, 

Gen. bc« 2Bcif*cn, bcr 2Bctf*en, 

Dot. bcm 2Beif«en, ben 9Bcif*cn, 

Ace. ben 2Beif*en, bie Seifssen. 

a wise (man). 

Nonu tin 2Bcif«er, 2Beif=*e, 

Gen. eine^ 2Beif^cn, 2Bei]%er, 

Dot. einem 2Beif*en, SBeif^^en, 

Ace. einert fficif^en, SBeif^e. 

the old (woman). 

Nom. bic %iUt, bie 5llt*en, 

Gen. ber 5llt*en, ber 3llt*en, 

Z>at bcr 5lU.en, ben ^ZlU^en, 

Ace. bie 5ltt«e, bic 5llt*en. 

good things. 

Nom. ba« ®ut^e, ' (^nUt^, 

Gen. be« ®ut*cn, ®ut*e«, 

DaU bcm ®ut*ett, ®ut*cm. 

Ace. bad ®ut'e, ®ut*c«. 

The following substantive adjectives have no corres- 
ponding adjectives in English, but are always rendered 
"y words which are really substantives : 
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officer ber Seamte^ ein Seamtet, 

plur. bie ^tamttn, plur. IBeamte, 

servant bet ©ebiente, ein 23ebientcr etc., 
an acquaintance ber ^efannte, ein ^efannter, 
the Oerman, bet 2)eutfd^e, ein jDeutfc^er, 
stranger ber grembe, ein gremb^r, 
prisoner ber ©efangene, ein ©efangener, 
ambassador ber ©efanbte, ein ©efanbter, 
traveller ber JReifenbe, ein SReifenber, 
' relation ber ^ermanbte/ ein 33ertt>anbter. 

When two adjectives precede and refer to the same 
substantive, both are declined in the same manner, ac- 
cording to the preceding rules, e. g. ber arme altelD^ann 
the poor old man, ein armer alter S^ann a poor old man. 
firmer alter Tlann poor old man etc. 

J- 
Exceptionfi of §. 130. 

184 - 1. The adjective takes the terminations of the an- 
cient declension, when preceded by the nom. or accus. 
plural of the following words: 

einige some, teine no, aQe all, 

etli(i^e „ anbere other, fol^e such, 
mantle several, mel many, 
me^rere „ toenig few, 

e. g. Sinige beutfd^e ^aifer some German emperors; 
Diele, me^rere, menig treue greunbe many, several, few 
true friends ; t)ie(e beutfd^e giirften many G-erman princes. 
After alU/ however, the adjective follows the ancient 
declension only, when pointed out by emphasis; e. g. 
aUe gtof e ^ngelegen^eiten all important affairs. 

2. After \^, bu^ n>ir^ i^r^ the adjective takes the ter- 
minations of the modern declension; except in the 
nom. sing. 

Nom. i(^ armer ID^ann, plur. toir armen SRannrr, 

DaL mir armen SRanne, und armen 3)'{annern^ 

Ace. mi(^ armen Wiw^XK, und armen SKanner. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Comparison is formed by the termination er for the 135 
comparative^ and efl (fi) for the superlative degree in 
aU adjectives, e. g. gto§, great, grower, gr5§<fl; angene^m, 
agreeable, angette^mer, angene^mfi, merftDUrbtg remark- 
able, tnerfttucbiger, merfmitrbigjl. 

In the termination of the superlative degree, eu- 
rythmy requires the vowel e to be dropped when the 
final sound of the adjective is not a lingual consonant 
(t>/ 1 ^/ i, f(^, J, (I), e. g. fd^onjler the finest, instead of 
f(^6mejl*cr; liebjler, the dearest, instead of licb^efl^cr; but 
on the other hand, breitejler, the broadest; fii^cjler, the 
sweetest; liirgeftct, the shortest. In participles, how- 
ever, which have the unaccented termination ct or enb, 
the vowel e is also omitted; e. g. bcr gebilbetjlc, the 
most accomplished; ber rcijenbjic the most charming^ 
and the practice is variable in those adjectives , the 
final sound of which is a vowel or a double liquid 
consonant; e. g.' ftei free, fro^ happy, biinn thin, )ooU 
fall, flan stiff. 

In the comparative.degree of those adjectives which 
have one of the affixes el, er, en, the vowel of that 
affix is commonly dropped as in their declension, e. g. 
cblet, bittrer, ebnet; but in the superlative they drop 
the other e; e. g. ebeljle, bitter jle, ebenjle, according to 
the first rule. 

The vowels a, and u are modified in the compa- 
rative and superlative degree of monosyllabic adjecti- 
ves, e.g.in jlarf, strong, jlarfer, ber jiarfjie; frcmra, pious, 
fcommer, ber fromm^e; flug, wise, fljiger, ber Hiifljle. The 
following, however, are exceptions: 

ban^e afraid, fiad^ flat, ^olb favourable, 

hxd speckled, fro^ merry, !a^I bald, 

atb fallow, gerabe straight, tnaJ^p narrow, 

obe insipid, glatt smooth,. latg stingy, 

falf^ false, ^o^l hollow, la^m lame, 

Becker- Frftdersdorf'i Germ. Grammar. 7 
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\ai tired, 
lofc loose, 
matt wearied, 
morf(|) mellow, 
^Utt flat, 
)»lump clumsy, 
ro^ raw, 
tunb round. 
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a^^t slow, 
anft soft, 
att satisfied, 
f^laf slack, 
fd^Iant slender, 
f^roff rough, 
^an stiff. 



Ihaff stifi^ 
{tumm dumb, 
^m))f blunt, 
toU mad, 
DOtt full, 
toal^r true, 
ga^m tame, 
jart tender. 



13(1 



flol} proud. 

As also those which have the diphthong m, e. g. 
tau^ rough, taub deaf. Practice is variable with re- 
gard to bia^ pale, and gefunb sound. 

Bepides the wnple formation of the eomparalioe by 
appending an et to the positive there exists a ccn^ 
pound form; thus f. i. Snore kamedP is geU^rtet^ but also 
^'me^r gele^rf is the only correct expression in some 
cases. If, in fact, on the comparison of any equality 
takes place relative to two subjects, the timple form is 
used, e. g. et ifl gelel^tter aid fein 3)ntbet, he is more 
learned than hie brother, — But if two qualities are com- 
pound relating to one and (he same subject^ the compound 
form is invariably used; e. g. cr ijl mc^^r taj)fcr aU %i^ 
lei^rt, he is more brane than learned; er ijl me^r I(u^ old 
re^tfd^affen, he i$ more prudent than honest 

The following form? of comparison are irreguiar or 
defectioe : 

Comparative. 

beffer better, 
tiu^r more, 



gut good, 
)>iel much. 



^oc^ high, 
na^ near, 



Superlative. 

be{i best, 
meift or me^r^ 
most, 

^o^fl highest, 
had^jl nearest, next, 
erjl earlist, first, 
le^t last, 
minber less, minbejl least. 

From the superlatives: bcr erfle the first, ber lejjte 
the last, new comparatives are formed: ber etftete the 
former, ber le^tete the latter; from me^t more, is for- 
med: me^rere several. 



^p^er higher, 
na^er' nearer, 
t\^tx earlier, 
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The following comparative and superlatiye forms 
are made from cuherbs of place: 

aufen ontoide, &u$n onter, au^erfl ntmost, 

innen inside, inner inner, tnnerfi inmost, 

»om before, )>otbet fore, Dot^etfl foremost and first, 

^inten behind, ^intet hinder, ^interfl hindmost, 

oben above, obex upper, obetft uppermost, 

unlen below, untet under, iinterfi undermost 

All comparatives and superlatives are declined like 
adjectives, with the exception of me^r more^ and milt* 
hi leas^ which are indeclinable; e^er earlier ^ is only 
used as an adverb. 



CHAPTER VII. 
. OF PRONOUNS. 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. Personal^ 187 
J^monstratioey and InterregcUive. 

Pronouns are used in place of a aubetantwe; as^ he^ 
^ who; — or of an cu^eoUoe ; as , (his house , wMoh 
house; — or of an adverb; as, here^ therey where. 

There are accordingly three classes of pronouns, viz. 

1. Substantive pronouns^ 

2. Adjective pronouns^ 

3. Adverbial pr<m<mn8*)- 

The adjective personal pronouns are termed poseeS' 
*»« pronouns. 



*) The adverbial Pronouns will be explained in Chap. IX. 



us 
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Ftrat person. . 

Sing. 

iNom. idj^ I, 
Gen. mciner of me, 
Dat. mir to me, 
Aec. mi^me, 
Possessive pron. mcin my. 

Second person. 



Fhir. 

mx we, 
uttfer of us, 
und to us, 
und us, 
unfer our* 



_, , . / Norn, t>\x thou. 

Substantive I g^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^j^^^^ 

personal j J^^^ ^.^ ^^ ^^^^ 

pronoun. ( ^^^ ^.^ ^j^^^^ 

Possessive pron. bein thy. 



i^t you, 
euet of you, 
eud^ to you, 
eu4 you, 
cuer your. 



Substantive 
personal 
pronoun. 



Third person. 
Masc. Fern, Neut 

Norn, er he, jte she, ed it. 

Gen, feincrofhim, i^rer of her, feinej of it, 
Dat i^m to him, i^r to her» i^m to it, 
Ace. i^n him, jte her, cd it. 

Flur. of aU genders, 

pe they, 
i^rer of them, 
i^nen to them, 
jte them. 

Possessive pron. feitt his, its, , ilj^r her, i\jft their. 

Observation. — In the place of the genitive meiner, bei* 
net, feinet; the obsolete forms mein, be in, feinare some- 
times employed, e. g. oergtfl mein nid^t forget me not; %u 
benfe mein remember me. 

The pronoun ed is frequently contracted^ for the 
sake of eurythmy, with other words preceding it, and 
the omission of the vowel is then marked by the apo- 
strophe 0; e. g. ^ib'« mir give it me, nimm'^ ^in take it. 



mnn^t, 


laeime. 


mdn*er. 


mein^cr. 


mcin^er. 


mein^en. 


meinsc. 


mcin^c. 
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This contraction is commonly made use of, when ed 
is preceded by other unaccented syllables, e. g. xftt ■ 
^etpi^? is it certain? ^ajt bu'd gefe^en? have you seen 
it? cr ^at mifd fiefagt he told me it. 

The possessive pronouns are declined according to 139 
the ancient declension of adjectives, with this peculia- 
rity that, when preceding a substantive, their termi- 
nation is dropped in the nam. mase. and neut and ace. 
neut thus: 

Sing. Mase. Neut Fern. Flur. 

Nofn. mcin. 
Gen. mein»»cd, 
DaL meimem. 
Ace. mein*en, mm, 

The termination is retained, however, when the 
subst. referred to, is omitted, e. g. me in ^ut ijl toet^, 
beinet ijl \^Xoaxi, my hat is white, yours is black; 
^ib mir be in 5Pferb, unb nimm meinc«, give me your 
horse and take mine. 

When the possessive pronouns thus refer to a pre- 
ceding substantive, they frequently take the definite 
article, in which case they sometimes assume the affix 
\^, and are declined according to the modern declen- 
sion of adjectives; e. g. ninfm mein Tlt^tt; bu ^ajl bad 
beine (or beinige) »erIoren, unb i^ btau^e bad meine (or 
meinige) ntd^t take my knife; you have lost yours, and 
I do not want mine. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. The demonstrative pronoun ber, bie, bad, which 140 
is also used as the definite article, is declined according 
to the ancient form of adjectives, with a few alterations. 



Sing. Mase. 


Neut. 


F*em, 


Plur. 


Norn, ber. 


bad. 


bie. 


bie. 


Oen. bed. 


bed, 


ber. 


ber. 


DaL bem. 


bem. 


ber. 


ben. 


Ace. ben. 


bad. 


bie. 


bie. 
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The Gen. Sing, and Plur. and Dat. Plur., when 
standing without a substantive, take the forms: 

Gen* Sing, Mmc. or Neut beffen, 
rt rt ^^f"^ beren. 

Gen. Piur. bcter or beten*), 
Dot yf benett. 

2. liefer ihia^ and tenet that^ are declined accord- 
ing to the ancient declension of adjectives. The 
nom. and ace. neut. of biefet frequently drop the ter- 
mination (ed): bied (instead of biefet). 

3. The confound pronouns berfelbe the same^ bet« 
ienige Ae, {who\ are declined like adjectives with the 
article (§. 133), thus: 





Maac. 


Fern. 


Neui. 


Nonu 


betfelbe. 


biefelbe. 


ba«felbe. 


Gen. 


bedfelben. 


berfelben. 


beifelben. 


Dot. 


bemfelben. 


berfelben. 


bemfetbett. 




etc. 


etc. 


etc. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 



141 1. Interrogative eubstanOve pronoun. 



Maee. <md Fern. 

Nom. wet who, 
Gen. toejfen whose, 
DcO. XCtm to whom, 
Ace. toen whom. 



Neut 

toad what, 

weffeit (»ej) of what, 

(wanting), 
toad what. 



2. InterrogcUive adjective pronoun. 

SBeld^et, xotl^t, loeldj^ed which^ is declined ac- 
cording to the ancient declension of adjectives. 



*) The different employment of the two forms, beret and 
beren, will be explainea §. 8S0 — 3S2. 
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i&i 




Singular. 




JPrura^ 


MOJBC* 


Fm. 


NeuL 




Norn, welder. 
Gen. toel^ce, 
DaL loel^em. 
Ace. tteld^en. 






toel^e. 



PRONOUNS CONTRACTED WITH 
PREPOSITIONS. 

The neater substantive pronouns bied ihia^ ba^ tftot, 142 
and 10 ai what^ are contracted with all prepositions; 
they are placed before them and assume die adverbial 
forms: ^ie Hs^vti), ba, too, if the preposition begins 
with a consonant,. and: ^ter, bar, toot, if it begins 
with a vowel. 

^ieran on this, bacan on that, toocan on what, 

^ietaud from this, boraud from that, tooraud from what, 

pterin in this, batin in that, toonn in what, 

^iebei at this, babei at that, loobei at what, 

^teburc^ by this, babuTd^ by that, toobut^ by what, 

^iegtt to this, bajtt to that, toogu to what, 
etc. etc. etc. 

These forms correspond with the English: iherem^ 
(herefrom^ whereby etc. ; but they are much more com- 
monly used in German than in English (see J. 143, 
148, 153). 

ON THE USE OF PRONOUNS. 

1. Penonal pronouni. 

The Germans, when addressing a person generally US 
use the third person plural of the personal pronoun; 
e. g. @te {tnb ni^t loo^l you are not well; wer i{l 3^t 
9(r)t? who is ycur physician? <5te tennen il^n xAi^i, you 
do not know him. 

Till within some centuries the Germans, like the 
French and the English , addressed each othet in fa- 
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miliar conversation by the second person singular, and 
in formal intercourse by the second person plural. 
Since that period another mode of address has been 
adopted, as expressive of respect, viz. by the third 
person plural (jte), whilst inferiors were and still are 
addressed in the third person singular (er, jte). 

Although the Germans adopted these modern forms, 
they still retained the ancient form. There exists, 
therefore, a considerable variety in accommodating the 
mode of address to the different relations of superiority, 
inferiority, friendship, and love. The use of the third 
personal pronoun in the plural, jte, is generally received 
in the polite conversation of people of education : ^uid 
even inferiors, if not in dependence on the speaker, 
would be offended if otherwise addressed. The second 
personal pronoun in the plural, i^r, is usual among 
peasants and other people of lower condition, and is 
never used by. others except in addressing persons of 
that description. This practice is, however, more com- 
mon in the country than in towns. The third personal 
pronoun in the singular, er for male and jte for female 
persons, is used only in addressing inferiors, particu- 
larly servants and others, who are dependent upon the 
speaker^ it is also employed by the country people of 
some German provinces in speaking to their equals. 
Being considered however as indicating a . want of 
respect, this mode of address should scarcely ever be 
used. 

The natural address, £)U, is much more usual at the 
present day in German than in other modem lan- 
guages. As it excludes all ceremonious formality, it is 
reserved for relations of confidence, friendship, and 
love. We use it in addressing our family, our best 
friends, and the Supreme Being*). 



*) Schiller makes the Spanish prince Don Carlos say to 
his friend Posa: fJlo^ eine Sltte: Dlenne mid^ bu. 3* f^U 
?Dfine«glet(!^en fttU beneibet urn bte« SJotte^t bet ©ettrattlidi^felt. 



Norn. 


2)u, 


Oen. 


3)einet, 


Dot 


Dit, 


Ace. 


$)i*. 


Possess. 


2)ein, 
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Observation, --r In addressing a person in writing, we 
always give a capital letter to the pronoun, personal or 

Sossessive, referring to that person, e. g. i(^ mtle &t(^id^, 
ttt^) urn 3^e (^eine, (Suete) gteunbfc^aft, I beg for your 
friendship. 

If yon address a person with 2)u or @ie, yon must 
always continue to use the correspondent pronouus: 

©it, 

3^nfn reflect. ®i(^, 

e. g. i^f ^abe ^ir gefc^frieben itnb 2)t(^ gebeten, mit 
S)einem ^attt ju mit ju !ommen; or: i^ ^abe 3M^i^ 
gefd^rieben unb @ie %ibtUn, mit 3^tem Sater $tt mit ju 
tommen. 

The use of the pronoun e^ id more extensive in Ger- 
man than in£ng1ish; and it is frequently applied even 
to notions of persons, not only without regard to 
gender, — e. g. ed ifi bet ^rgt, it is the physician; ed 
ifl meine TtviUtx, it is my mother, — but even when 
they are in the plural, e. g. e^ fint Sronjofen. ' . 

The pronoun ed, when it expresses a thing, is used 
only in the nominative and MCusaUve cases ^ nor can i{ 
be used with a preposition before it. In the genitive 
and dative case, it is supplied by the demonstrative 
pronoun^ which after a preposition- is contracted into 
the adverbial forms batan, bamit etc. (§. 142); e. g. ec 
1)0t mit ®clb an, abet id^ bcbarf bcffcn nxdft, he offered 
me money, but I am not in want of it; i^ bin b amit 
jufrieben, I am content with it; i^ tocij nid^W batjon, I 
know nothing of it. 

The contracted adverbial forms must also be used, 
when referring to masculine or feminine nofnes of things; 
er fpti(^t bon bet SWujtt abet cr bcrjtc^t nid^t« babon, he. 
talks of music, of which he knows nothing; et ^at einen 
StaU unb funf ^fcrbc bar in, he has a stable and five 
horses in it. 
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Observation. — Persons cannot be expressed in this 
maimer^ we say: i^ flnbe einen Steunb an if^m (and not 
' tar an), I find a friend in him. Only the genitive beffen, 
be ten, is sometimes used for the sake of perspicuity in 
place of the possessive pronoun fein and t^t, even when 
persons and not things are referred to; because the repeti- 
tion of these pronouns, which, like the personal pronouns 
feiner.tmd i^rer« are used both with and without a reflective 
signiBcation, would sometimes produce an ambiguity of ex- 

Sression; e. g. et Befc^enfte feinen 93ettet unb beffen ^ol^n, 
e presented his cousin and his (the cousin's) son ; fte be? 
f^enfte i^te @(i^tt)e(ler unb beren (not il^te) Xc6ittt, she made 
presents to her sister and to her (the sister's)' daughter. 

BeJUcUve pronouns. 

144 Personal pronouns are termed reflective^ when the 
person or thing denoted by the pronoun is the same 
with the subject of the sentence, as in : 'I dress myself; 
he loves himself/ In German the word self is not enx- 
plpyed in this manner, the reflective signification being 
pointed out by the simple personal pronoun in the first 
and second persons, and by a particular reflective 
pronoun in the third*). 

Singular. 

. Ace. mi(^ j "y»«''' Udf 1 ^^^^"^^^ I P« himself. 

- Plural 

Dat, and Ace, und ourselves, cu^ yourselves, P(^ them- 
selves, e. g. x6) fleibe mi(^, I dress myself; 2)u tii^mejl 
^\^, thou praisest thyself; fte lobt \\^, she praises 
herself; fie befd^inH)fen fid^, they disgrace themselves. 

The English pronouns myself himself etc. are besides 
employed for expressing exclusion of another person, 



*) The reflective signification is sometimes not expressed 
in English, e. e. he had no money with htm. Our people 
have driven off their cattle along with them. In Gherman 
the reflective pronoun is to be used in such constructions 
also: (St f^attt fein ®elb bei fi^f. Unfte 2tuU ^oibm ihx 
mtf) mtt fi* forteehrfeben. 
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as in: I myself have done it; the phyfiician himself is 
a patient. In this case the indeclinable pronoun felbfl 
or felbec is used in German: t<^ fel^fl/ bu felbfi, et 
fett^ etc.; e. g. id^ fclbfl ^aU e« get^an; ber 5lrgt felbjl 
ijl franf; er tam ^^ fclb jl nicijt ^cilcn, he cannot cure 
even himself; S)u ^ajl e^ fclbjt gefagt, you said so 
yourself. 2)u felbjl mugt ri^ten, 3)u attein (©(i^.). 3d^ 
fclber fann jtc rettcn. (©^.) SDu felber fofljl un« fa^en. 

When fclbfl stands before a substantive (5V pronoun, 
it implies the same as even in English and has the 
subordinate accent; e. g. felbjl ber ^onig fonntc ibn 
ni^t retten^ the king himself (=== even the king), was 
not able to save him; felbjl feine. geinbe beiDunberten 
i^, his enemies even admired him. @inen ^erblenbeten 
entbecf i^, ben felbfl be«Iaee«t)oUe«8id^tni(3^t^eilt.(®(^.) 

The reflective pronoun fidj>, if it expresses a plur. 145 
number^ has, lik^ und (us) and. eud^ (you\ also a recipro- 
cal signification, e.g. biegreunbe be^egnen fi(^ {the friends 
meet \one ano^er"])'^ bie 5^nabett fd^Iagen fid^, the boy» 
fight with one another; jte lieben fi(i^, they love each 
other; toir merben utt^ toieberfei^en , we shall see one 
another again. SBenn fi^ bie giirpen befe^ben, miiffen 
bie 3)iener fi^ morben unb tobten. (®(i^). 

When however this reciprocal signification might be 
misunderstood and mistaken for the mere reflective 
sense (e. g. fe lieben fid^, they love themselves), the 
indeclinable pronoun einanber is used for the three 
persons; e. g. pe lieben einanber; i^r !ennet einanber, 
you know one another. • 

Possessive pronoun,- 

The possessive pronoun is always omitted in German, ug 
when it follows or \& self-evident that the object neces- 
sarily relates to the subject \ e. g. id^ ^abe ben ^rm ^t* 
bro<3j>en/ I have broken my arm; ber5^5nig ^at eineilrone 
auf bem ^duJJte unb ein ^tpin in ber $anb/ the king has 
a crown upon his head and a scepter in his hand. 
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@ie fatten bie ^ute uber bie ^ugenbtauen gego^en, thej 
had their hats pulled over their brows. @te ^ielt bad 
®^nvipfta^ t>ot bie ^ugen, she put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

Expressions like: a servant of ours, a relation of 
yours, are translated in a different way: einer meinec 
^ebienten, one of my servants ; einer meiner Semanbten^ 
one of my relations. 

) 2. Damonitratiye pronoons. 

147 Demonstrative pronouns are used to point out the 
particular or individwd person or thing, meant by the 
speaker. This is done in two different ways; 

1. by referring things merely to the speaker; e. g. 
this book (which I am showing you), that book, the 
same book (I have been speaking of) etc. 

Examples: bad*) S3ud^ ^be i^ f^on delefen (that book 
I hwe been reading already); be n (== ienett) ^ercti lenne 
\6^ (tha t, Grentleman t know); comp. §. 149. ' 

2. by r^erring things to mi accessory sentence; e. g. 
the book, which he ^ave me; he^ who does wrong etc. 
In this case there is ^neraUy a demonstrative pronoun 
in the principal, and A^reUxtive pronoum in the acces- 
sory sentence; and the two, when taken together, are 
termed correlative pronouns. 

Examples: \>ix^SkOiXiXi, ben bu fennfl <the [= tha't] man^ 
whom you know) ; ben (== berjenige, or be't, ben) bu \vi^% 
ifl nid^t ^er (he whom you are looking for, is not here) 
comp. §. 151; barf 6ud^ be'r 9Wann »on®^re frredj^en, ter 
bie Xreue ^ra<^ ? {may that (= such a man) talk to you 
about honour^ who broke his faith f) (@(^.) 



*) The accent is introduced here, simply to denote 
emphasis* 
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A. Absolute demonatrative pronouns, 

^iefet/ ienet, tti, are absolute demonstrative pro- i48 
nouns. The pronouns biefet and jjener (declined ac- 
cording to the ancient form of adjectives, §. 129) are 
adjective pronouns, liefer is applied to those persons 
or things which are nearer to (he speaker in point of 
time or of space: \tntt, on the other hand, to those 
which are more distant from the speaker^ e. g. biefet 
^vtt %t^bxt mir, unb tenet bit/ this hat is mine, and that 
is yours; bieffeit^ unb jenfeit^ bed <5ttomed, on, this 
and on the other side of the river; in biefet unb in 
jenet 2Belt in thife and in the other world; in biefem 
^ugenbli(fe unb an ienem (i. e. bem iungjlen ^o^e) %a%t, 
in this moment and on that day (i. e. the day of judge- 
men^. In the same manner two objects spoken of, are 
designated in German, the first named by {enet (= the 
former) and the last named by biefet (= the latter); 
®' g- ^^'J gtii^ling unb bet ^etbjl ^at feine gteuben, biefet 
gibt i^tud^te, ienet ^lumen (ike spring and the autumn 
have its enjoyments^ the latter yields fruit the former flowers). 

The neuUr pronoun biefet used substantwely ^ is, like 
the indefinite ed and the demonstrative bad, frequently 
applied to the most general and indefinite notion of a 
subject, without distinction -of gender and number ; and 
in this signification the nominative and accusative bie« 
fed are commonly contracted into bied; e. g. bied ifl 
eine tRofe, this is a rose; bied ifl eine <Sad^e Don 9Bi(^ti$< 
feit, this is a matter of importiftice; bied ftnb atme 
&ute, these are poor people; bad ftnb fieute, bie x^ nie 
»et^ejfe, those are people I never forget; bad maten 
^atl (5tuattd Sio^iwet, these were the apartments of 
Charles Stuart. When the pronoun of the neuter 
gender biefed, used substantively, and applied to notions 
of things, is to be connected with prepositions, its 
place is usually taken by the adoerbial pronoun ^iet 
(§. 142), which is contracted with the preposition into 
the forms ^ietan, ^ieraud, ^iett)on, ^ietmit etc. analogous 
to the forms batan, bataud, batjon etc.; e. g. If^ietan et* 
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fenne x6^ x^n, by this (hereby) I know him; ^ietitt ^at 
et SRe^t in this (herein) he is right; ^iett^Oti IDetfl i^ 
^i^H, of this I know nothing; \6i} $mnge i^tt ^termit, 
I force him by this. 

149 Instead of biefcr, particularly when used sudstan- 
Uvely^ the pronoun bet, tit, tdi is frequently used, 
and in this case takes a stronger accent in order to 
distinguish' it from the definite article; e. g. bet Saitrn 
tragt letne grud^t that tree bears no fruit; ber tfl txanf, 
that (man) is ill; bte ifl f^oh/ that (woman) is hand- 
some; bad i^ ®oIb, that is gold. [^Additional examples 
from Germ, authors: bet mu^ ti fcin, bctt ^ab' ic^ tnir 
erlefen, (®^.) '{he [= that very person] it shcM be^ him 
I haoe chosen) ; b e r fb(l'« fein, bet an bem na^jlen Tlox^tn 
mit guetjl entgegen fommt mit einem Siebe«jei(i^en (®^.), 
(it shall be he who [== who soever] comes to meet me the 
next morning with a token of [Ats] affection); ben mo(^f 
i(^ ttjiffen, bet bet Slteujle mit t)on Allien ijl (©^.), {him I 
should wish to know^ who among all of them proves [the] 
most faithful to m«.)] The neuter bad, like ed and 
bie d, is applied also to express persons without regard 
to gender and number, e. g. bad ijl bed ^aifetd ^anb 
unb <SiegeI (6^.) {that is the Emperor's hand and signet); 
bad ijl bet gaU (®c^.) {that [= such"] is the case), 

150 The demonstrative wc^ is expressed by fold^, which 
is declined like an adjective; when, however, it pre- 
cedes the article, it is not declined; when it precedes 
an adjective, it has commonly the power of an adverb 
of intensity, and is generally translated by the adverb 
fo; e. g. such a man, fol^ einSJlann or ein fol(i^et9Wanit; 
ein fol^et (= fo ^toget) ©tutm {such a tempest); tint 
fol^e (= fo gtoge) ^i^e {suchaheat); ein foI^et3luf* 
ttag fci^tedt m\6) nii^t mit f ol(i{)en©d^a^en !ann id^ bienen 
{®bt^. gaujl) {amission of that kind does not dismay me^ 
I have it in my power to offer treasures such as you de- 
mand), 

<8ol^ is never used as a predicate; see §. 201. 

Such as^ see §. 152. 
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B. Correlative pronouns. 

The following pronouns are used to connect attri- 151 
bative sentences with the principal ones: 

m the principal : in the accessory sentence : 

bcr*) ) \ 

>^/»r;*«tA* \ he. thoL I ( tt)cl(ficr or) , , . , ** 

Itxitnx^t ) ' '^ I J. Z [who, vfhich**)^ 

berfclbc the same^ \ ^ ^ ' 

e. g. ber, ipcld^er (bet) flug i^anbelt. wrbient 80b, he 
who acts wisely deserves praise; bte, VOtl^t (bte) T>VL 
fu^fl, \^ ni^t ^ter, she whom you seek is not here; bad 
9ud^, »cl^e« (ba$) t(3j^ gelefeti ^abe/;the book which I have 
read; tt>enn i^ bUfe SWanner mit bencn tjcrglci^e, weld^e 
jin^ umgcben, fo fd^einen fie mix etnc anbcte 5ltt SBefen, 
when I compare these men with ^ose that surround 
us, they appear almost an other order of beings. 

^eriettige might be used in all these sentences in 
order to give more emphasis to the pronoun. Examples: 
©crjctti^e, ber bid^ betru^en »ill, tnug fc^t f(3^lau fein 
{]ie Uiat wishes to diceive you^ must be very crafty); er 
tDoQte getn ba^ienige, toad et tougte, auf ^nberc ubet« 
tragen (®.) (^e t&o^ desirous of imparting to others [thai] 
what he Jimself knew). 

^etfelbc the same^ is generally followed by the re- 
lative pronoun bcr; e. g. bcrfclbe 9Wann, ber gejietn 
^iet V^C^x, the same man who was here yesterday; i(^ 
^be badfelbe )Su<^ ^elefen, ba^ ^u gelefen ^afl, I have 
read the same book which you have read. English 
expressions^ like : Charles is of the same opinion as 
John ; Charles goes the same way as John, cannot well 
be rendered in the same manner in German ; we com- 
monly say: ^arl unb So^nn finb berfelben SO^einung; 

*) The demonstrative ber has in theGen. Plur. beter; when 
nsed in the relative sense, it has beren (§. 140). 

**) In English who refers to persons and which to things ; 
in German both totidftx and ber refer to persons as well 
as to things. ' 
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jtatl unb 3o^ann ge(^en benfelben 2Be^. If the same is 
employed absolutely, as in: they were of the same (of 
<me) opinion,, it is frequently expressed by the numeral 
ein (one); e. g. {ie maten Sittet SRemung; fie ge^en 
@inen SSeg (see §. 159). [^Additional Examplea from 
Oerm. authors: SBe^ bcm atmen 0<)fcr, wenn tcrfelbe 
S^unb, bet bad ®efe^ gab, au^ bad Urt^etl f^ti(^t (@^.) 
(«7o« <o the victim y if the self same numth^ which gone the 
law^ pronounces sentence too) ; ed ifl b e t f e I b e , ben id^ f (^on 
gefe^en {he is the [self] same person that I saw before); 
Pttb'd nidjft biefelbcn, bie ein ebled Sol! ftei unb gete^t 
tegieren ? (@ ^.) {are they not the same that rtde a noble 
people freely and justly); berfePbe 9Watmor, baffelbe 
@rj ifl ed, bad einen 3(ud mie einen ^nn m5gU^ ma^t 
{®J) {it is the [self] Same marble^ the same bronze^ out of 
which a Jupiter and a Satyr may be shapen).^ 

When the neuter of the demonstrative pronoun is 
used substantively^ the accessory sentence does not take 
toe^ed, but tt^ad; e. g. bad ijl ni^t tpa^r, tpad ^u jagjjl, 
that is not true, what you say; id^fage badfelbe, n>ad 
Z)u fagfi, I say the same, what you say. 

The same is done in the masculine gender, when 
the accessory sentence precedes the principal, e. g. 
wet lugt, ber jlie^U, he who lies, will steal. 

152 The relative toeld^er ought never to be employed 
in the genitive cqse^ because welched, weld^er, whose^might 
be taken for another case; it must be supplied by 
bcffcn, beten, the genitive of bet, bie, bad; e. g. ber 3kann, 
bcffen (not tt>cl(i^ed) ^inb gejlorben ijl, the man whose 
child died; it^ ^abc einige ©ud^ct, be ten ^teid \^ nic^t 
f enne, I have some books , the price of which I don't 
know. 

The relative pronoun, totl^tx or bet, must take the 
first place in the accessory sentence and can only be 
preceded by prepositions; expressions, accordingly, 
like by means of which ^ in connexion with whom^ all of 
whom^ ought to be avoided in German and translated 
in a different way; e. g. he had three children, all of 
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whom died in their infancy, er ^atte btciftinber, bie alU 
fru^ {larben. They risked several engagements, in most 
o/whieh4\iQj were victorious, jle toagten me^rere Xreffen, 
inbenen fte mttjlend flegteid^ toaten. 3^ eiinnere mi(^ 
h^ lagc^ unb bcr 5luftritte, r>on bcnen bu crgd^lfl {I re- 
member the day and (he scenes which you are relating). 
They were daily entertained with songs, the subject of 
which was the happy valley, fie ttjurben tacifx^ mit fiiebern 
untet^alten, beten®egen{lanb bad gtiicfl^e ^^a( loar. 
[Promiscuous examples from authors on bcff en, berer K. 
hn SRu^m beffen, bet lugt bauert ni^t lange (@^.) {ftie 
reputation of the man who tells a lie will last not long) ; 
i?l?J^* mit ba« Snbe berer, bie ^on Iroja fe^rten (®.) 
{now teU me, pray , the fate of those^ that did return from 
Troy); t(^ bin m(|t toon benen, bie mit Sorterf tajjfer Pnb 
(©4') (^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ of^iose^ who are brave in words). 

The pronoun ti>el(^er is not used when- referring to 
one of the personal pronouns (I, thou, he etc.), which 
are always followed by bet; moreover, after a personal 
pronoun of the flfst or second person, the same pro- 
noun is repeated after the relative ber; e. g. i(^, ber 
t(^ i^n Untu, I who know him; bu, ber bu i^n fennfl, 
thou who knowest him; er, ber i^n fennt, he who 
knows him. — ©iijer griebe, ber bu »on bem ^immel 
bijl, aUe« Ceib unb ©^merjen jlittejl, !omm in meine 33rujl 
(@ot^e). 

The correlatives such as^ when equivalent to those 
who J are rendered in German by bieienigen, or 
fold^e, toel^e (or bie); e. g. such as are poor, bie« 
jenigen, n>el^e arm jlnb; but when the accessory 
sentence is intended to express an effect, it takes the 
conjunction baf ; e. g. she placed her chair in such a 
posture as to occupy almost the whole fire, fe fe^te 
ben ©tui^l in eine fol^e ©tetlung, bag fie faft H^ ganje 
^euer einna^m. 

The demonstrative pronoun is frequently omitted in 
German as in English, e. g. what I told you, is true, 
tt)ad i^ 3^nen fagte, ifl toa^r. In German however it 
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must Hot be omitted after a preposition ; e. g. he would 
have the half of what I had received, er tootltc bie 
^alfte k>Dn bem ^abeh, loa^ i^ et^alten batte. 

The relatioe pronoun is never omitted m German , as 
is frequently done in English; e. g. the man, I saw 
yesterday, bet ^WMi, wel^en (or ben) i(^ gefletn gefe^en 
^abe; the book I was reading, bad 93u^, ti>el(i^ed (or 
ba<sj id^ lad. 

■ ^ i 

3. InterrogatiTe pronouns. 

153 In interrogative , principal or access^^ry sentences, 
the substantive pronouns toer who^ toad what^ are 
employed abdohiUki^ that is to say t^tt^tit a substantive; 
the adjective pronouns toel(^er, tt>et(^e, iveld^ed, 
when relating to, or, preceding a substantive; e. g. 
9Bet ijl ba? who is there? 3Ba« brinsfl ^u? what is it 
you bring? — SBel^et^rjt i^ bet bcjlc? which physician 
is the best? SBel^ed !Bud^ tt>ill{i £)u lefen ? which book 
will you read? — 3<i^ weifi nic^t, wet ba ijl, ober toad 
2>u bttn(({i, I do not know who is there, or what you 
bring. @age mit, uyel^er^i^t bet bejie '\% tpel^d Sud^ 2)u 
lefen tDtQfl, tell me what physician is the best, which 
book you will read. 

The adoerbicd forms compounded with prepositions, 
as, )oot)on> lootan etc. (§. 142), can only be em- 
ployed, and^ must be employed, instead of the substan- 
tive pronoun, when speaking of thmge; e. g. to on 
f]pti(^t et? what does he speak of? (but: oon tt>em 
f))tt(l^t et? ^hom does he speak of?) SBotan bentfl 2)u? 
what do you think of? (b«t: an Wen ben!jl ©u? whom 
do you think of?) etc. • 

154 In asking after the kinct or. epeciee of a thing, the 
compound adjective pronoun toa.d fftt ein is used, in 
which only the last word (ein) is declined like the in- 
definite article; e. g. toad fut ein SJilann? what kind 
of man? 2Bad flit eine gtau? what kind of woman? 
^ i n is omitted before names of materials and before 
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all snbstantiTes in the plural number; e. g. SBotf fftc 
Sein? what sort of wine? 23a4 fur Tttn^^tnf what 
kind of men? 

Instead of wad fur, the indeclinable toeld^ is some- 
times used especially in expressions of surprise and 
admiration; e. g. tt>el(^ ein 9liefe! what a giant! 
I9e((^ ein Unge^uer! what a monster I 

'Promtecvums examples from atdhore: 9Bo)u lernen tt)tt 
bie ^rmbntft fpannen (@(i^.) {to what mUrU and purpose 
are we taught*) to bend the bowf) SB omit ^ab' i<^'< t»et« 
f<(ulbet? (®.) {what has Been my mistake f = in what ami 
guilty^ or^ to be blamedf) 3n bet ^ungfrau ^anb bi{l bu 
gefallen, tporaud nid^t 9tettung nod^ Srlofung me^r gu 
^offen (into the maiden's hand thou art fallen, from 
which no power on earth**) can, ever rescue thee) I 2Bal 
fur IBerge, toad fut ^u^tn, mad fur @tcome ttennen und 
nc6)il (Seff.) {what mountains, desserts, torrents are still 
separating us!) SBad t^cA er benn fur ffiunbet oor unfetn 
Slugen get^an? (@.) {what wonders then [/ oaib] Aa« hs 
performed before our eyesf) 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

The indefinite pronouns express persons and things 155 
in an indefinite and general manner. Such are : 

Sebecmann everybody^ Stioad something^ 
Semanb somebody^ IRid^td nothing^ 

9^iemanb nobody^ ^an one. 

3ebetmann/ 3emanb and 9{temanb take the ter- 
mination ed in the Gen. case (3ebetmannd , S^manbed, 
Wemanbed); 3emanb and IRiemanb take the termi- 
nation en in the Dative and sometimes in the Accu- 
sative cases. Stload, 9^i^td and mall are not de- 
clined; e. g. 3ebetmann toet^, ba^ man ftd^ itten fann^ 
every body knows, that one may err; 9tiemanb !ann 



*) Litr. *do we leam\ 

**) Litr. ^no mhatkm nor delivery is further to he hopedt. 
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imxtn ^enen bienen, nobody can serve two masters. 
9S3enn 3emanb eine Stetfe t^ut, fo fann et etmad erg^^« 
Un, if' any one makes a journey, he can relate some- 
thing; i{i 3emanb in ber @tube? Is there anybody in 
the room? ^ajl Du ettt>ad in bcr ^anb? have you 
• anything in your hand? 

The indefinite numerals, etner one,.( ei net none^ are 
used instead of Semonb, 9hemanb; and tca^ instead of 
ettt)a«; e. g. SBenn. Si net eine 9fleife t^ut fo !ann er tp'a^ 
itja^len. ^einet !ann jtocien ^etren bienen. 

Anybody^ and anything are expressed by 3emanb and 
. @tn)a^ only in conditioned and interrogative sentences, 
e. g. if any body should know it, wenn Semanb ed tt>tf« 
fen fottte; does any body know any thing of it? toeif 
Semanb @tn>a^ bation? In negative sentences the nega- 
tive pronouns 9^iemanb , 9l\^t9 are employed instead of 
not — anybody {or thing)] e. g. I do not know any body 
here, id) fenne ^iet SiJiemanb; I do not know any thing 
about it, x^ tt>eif m^H bat>cn. 

When any is used adjectively, as any book, any 
news, it is commonly omitted in conditional and inter- 
rogative sentences; e. g. if any news is brought to 
you, wenn S^ncn ^a6)x\^Un ^thxa^t werben. Is there 
any news? jtnb f!fla6)xxd^kn ba? and in negative sen- 
tences, not — any is translated by fettt; e. g. I have 
not read any book, ic^ ^abe fein ©ud^ gelefen. 

In positive affirmative sentences any is expressed by 
it^enb (itgenb Scmanb, itgenb ein 93u(^ 2C.)/ or when 
equivalent to every by Sebet, 3ebetmann. 

ISG The indefinite pronoun man, one^ is only used in 
the nominative case; the dative and accusative cases 
are supplied by ein, for the genitive case on^a^ the 
possessive pronoun fein is used, and for the reflective 
071^8 self \x^; e. g. Tlan fommt nut ^in um feine 
JJteunbe ju tteffen, one merely comes to meet one's 
friends; man f))t&^e ^etn mit i^m; abet etoetjle^et einen 
llt(^t one would like to speak with him , but he does 
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not understand one; ed ijl ^effet, einem*) fein ®clb^ 
atefeitt itUn $u ne^men, it is better to take away 
any bod/s money, than his life; man fann ni(^t immer 
auf feiner ^ut fein, one cannot always be on one's 
guard; man mu§ [einen 9la6)hax mt ^^ felbjl lieben, 
one ought to love one's neighbour as one's self; man 
f(^mt fid^ fajl ub^r bie ®tta$en ju ^e^en, one is almost 
ashamed to pass along the streets. 

The indefinite pronoun man (litr. one = ^people*), is 
like the French on, used to a greater extent than the 
English one; e. g. man fagt they say; tt)ei§ man, met 
biefe Blut'ge Si^at loetubte? (6(i^.) {do people know^ who 
has done ihia bloody deedf) Is it known who committed 
this bloody deed? 901 an fotttc jt(^ biel SWu^e geben, $u 2C» 
much pains should be taken to etc. 

When placed however after an adjective or adjective 
pronoun, in order to give them the value of a sub- 
stantive, the word one is not translated; e. g. a poor 
one ein firmer, the fair ones bie ©(i^bnen, every one 
3eber, some one 3emanb etc. 

One when placed before proper names, as in: one 
William Curry, one Jenny Jones, is translated by ein 
ge»iffer (a certain); ein gewiffet 2Bil^e(m ®urr^, eine 
getoiffe Johanna 3one«. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 
OF NUMERALS. 

Numerate are either definite^ as, two^ three ^ the thirds 
or indefinite^ as, scme^ a few. 



•) For this Dative see Syntax §. 271. 
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1. Definite Numeraie* 

157 Definite nnmerals are Cardinal^ as, two^ three ^ or 
orditudf as, second^ third; and the latter are employed 
as (ufjectivee^ as, the eecondf Udrd home; or as adoerbs^ 
as secondly f thirdly. 

The German numerals are: 

Cardinal Ordinal. 





' 


Adjeetioe. 


AdoerbiaL 


1 ein*) one, 


bet etfle 


etfieni 


1 


the first. 


firstly. 


2 jwei two, 


bet g»eite**) 


{tDettend 




the second, 


secondly. 


8 brct three, 


bet britte 


. brittent 




the thirds 


thirdly. 


4 )>ieY four. 


bet mcrte. 


mettend 




the fourth, 


fourthly 


5 funf etc. 


ber funfte etc. 


etc. 


6 fe(3j«. 


,, fec^^jte. 




7 fleben. 


,, ftebte. 




8 a(^t. 


,, a6^U, 




9 neun. 


„ neunte. 


' i' 


10 ge^n. 


« ge^nte. 




11 elf. 


,, elfte. 




12 gu)51f. 


,, g»6Ifte, 




18 breige^n. 


,, breige^nte. 




14 k^ietge^n. 


„ i>ierje^nte. 




15 1 


finfjc^n. 


,, funfte^fnte. 




16 


^6^^ti^n; 


,, fec^dgel^nte. 




17 ficbje^^n. 


„ jtebge^nte. 




18 ac^tge^n. 


„ ad^tje^nte. 




19 ncunge^n. 


„ newnjc^nte. 




20 I 


iwanjig. 


.. jtpanji^jle. 





*) In order to distinguish the numeral, Gin, from the in- 
definite article ein, the former is generally written with an 
initial capital. 

**) In ancient German bn anbere, the other, was used 
instead of bet gtoeite, which practise is retained in anbett()atb ; 
see f. 159, 5. 
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107 



CardinaL 
21 einiinb}tDaii}i^ 

6tc 

30 bteifig, ' 
40 werjig, 

70 liebgifl, 

80 a*tjig, 

90 ncunjig, 

100 t^unbert, 

101 ^unbelt ein etc. 
125 ^unbertfunfunb« 

jtoatiji^ etc. 
200 jtoei^iinbert, 
300 btei^unbert etc. 
1000 taufenb, 
2000 gtoettaufenb, 
3000 brettaufenb, 
1000000 SWiUion, 



OrdinaL 

bet einttnbgmangigftt 
etc 
bteifi^fle, 
Diergigfte, 
funfjigflc, 

pebjijjle, 

ncuttjigflc, 
^unbcttjlc, 
^unbcrterlte etc. 
^unbeitfunfunb^wanji^fle 

etc. 
jtoeif^unbettfle, 
btei^unbettfle etc. 
taufenbjie, 
itoeitaufenbfle, 
bteitaufenbiie, 
miUion^e. 



ff 



ft 



tf 



ff 



tt 



ff 



ft 



n 



ff 



rt 



tf 



tr 



ft 



n 



ft 



Cardinal numbers are not declined, except eit!/ 158 
which is declined like the indefinite article (§. 131). 
3tt>(i*) and btet are declined in the genitive (jtoetet^ 
bteier) and dative (^tDeien, breien) cases, when these cases 
are not marked by other means; e. g. bie 3u[ammen* 
tunft §tt>etei f^teunbC/ the meeting of two friends; i^ 
^be ed breien gefagt/ I have said it to three persons; 
but we say: bie 3ufammen!unft bet ^toei ^teunbe, the 
meeting of the two friends; i^ ^abe ed ben brei Stu« 
betn gefa^t, I have said it to the three brothers. In 
the same way the cardinal numbers from 4 to 12 as- 
Bmne the termination en in the dative case, when they 
are used substantively; e. g. i^ l^abe ed fiinfen gefagt^ 
I have said it to five persons; er fa^rt mit fed^ffen^ 
he goes in a coach and six. 



*) In ancient German the gender was distmguished in 
)tt>ei by Uie forms: masc. gtoeen, fem. jtvo, neat. )U>ei: this 
practise is now obsolete. 
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The numbeirs ^unbert and tau'fenb, when used 
substantiyely, are of the neuter gender , and then de- 
clined according to §. Ill; ^j^illionis always em- 
ployed as a substantive of the feminine gender with 
an article; 

e. g. cin ^unbert ein laufenb, cine SWittion, 
einige ^unberte, einige Xaufenbe, einigc SWitlionen, 
some hundreds, some thousands, some millions. 

Ordinal numbers are declined like adjectives; 

e. g. N, ber crjle, mein jtociter, bad brittc, 

O. bed erjlen, meined gtoeiten, be* britten, 
D. bem etjlen, etc. etc. 

A. ben erjien. 

159 The following numerals are formed by composition: 



1. VariaUve, 

einerlei of one kind*), 
gtiDeierlei of two kinds, 
breierlei of three kinds, 
Diererlet of four kinds etc. 



2. MuUipUcative. 

einfad^ simple, 
jtiDeifa^ twofold, 
breifad^ threefold, 
t)ierfa4 fourfold etc. 



Dieterlet of many difierent sorts, t>ielfad^ manifold, 
mand^erlei of several sorts, . mannigfati^ manifold, 

These are not declined. These are declined like 

adjectives. 



3. Ee-iterative. 

einmal once, 
gtiDeimal twice, 
breimal three times, 
Diermal four times etc. 
t)ieltnal many times, 
mannigmal sometimes. 

These are not declined. 



4. FractionaL 



V2 €in i)a% 
Vs citt britteL 
V* ein Diertel, 
V5 ein fiinftet 



Ve funf fec^«tel etc. 

These are neuter sub- 
stantives, except i^aVb 
which is an adjective. 



*) (SinetUi signifies the sitme in: te iji einorlei, it is the 
same, it is indinerent. 
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5. Dmidiative. 

1^/2 anbtrt^olb literally, (one and) half of the se- 

cond (§. 157. note), 
21/3 britte^dtt „ (two and) half of the third, 

3V2 ^icrt^M^ ®*<5. three and half of the fourth 

etc. 
These are not declined. 

2. Indefinite numerals. 

The following words are of the description of inde- 160 
finite numerals: 

feiti no, 9iel many, muek, 

i c b * er *) every, » e nt g few, UtUe, 

mand^^e some, me^r more^ 

cinig*e*) some, aeniget Uss, 

all^e aU, d^^i whole, 

me^ter^e several, beit«e both. 
anb^er other. 

Indefinite numerals are considered as adjectives and 
are inflected accordingly; except me^r and toeniget, 
which are indeclinable. They may, however, like 
other adjectives, be used as substantives : 5^etnet no one, 
^ibtx every one, (Sint^c some ones etc.; e. g. 3tbcr lobt 
fein Saterlanb, every one praises his own country; 51 lie 
fittb gefd^aftig, Seber auf feine SBeife, all are busy, each 
in his own way; Side jittb berufen, aber SSBenige jtnb 
audettoa^lt, many are called, but few chosen. 

The use of indefinite numerals is in many cases dif- 
ferent from the English. Particular attention is there- 
fore to be paid to the following remarks. 

5111/ all, expresses both number, as in: aUe Tttxif 
f^en, all men ; in aUen /Dingen , in all things ; an atten 
Drten, in all places; aUe meine greunbe, all my Mends: 



*) ^egUd^^et and itttot'Oftx every, and: iUx^t and tttotidft 
some, are employed in the same manner as jebetr and etni^e, 
but are less usual. 

Becker-Fr&dersdorf's Germ. Grammar. 8 
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and quantity* In the latter case it is in the singular 
number, and is not declined, when followed by a pro- 
noun; e. g. all mein ®elb, all my money; all biefer 
ffiein, all this wine; in aller 6ilc, in all (r= in the 
greatest) haste. The definite article is never placed 
after all, as in English: allc 2Bclt, all the world; a I* 
led ®elb, aU the money; aller ^ein, aU the wine. 

^11 is never employed in the signification of wJiole'y 
theEiigl. aU^ when it denotes the whole^ it is translated 
by gan^^ which is not declined before neater names 
of countries and towns; e. g. all the year, tad ganje 
3a^t; all the day, ben ^anjen Jag; in all Venice, in 
ganj 33enebig. ©anj Snglanb t^ixtet meined ^erferd I^ore. 
(®^.) ®anj granfrei^ ^etcaffnet jtci^. 

Witi (neuter sing.) is also applied to persons^ e. g. 
"Jllled freuet ^^ , all (every body) is happy. Wixt folgt 
bet glu^ unb 5iae« flie^et xxd^. (®^.) 2)u liebjl, wo 
%m liebt. (® ^.) 

All of us, all of them etc. is in German mir aU?/ fte 
alle etc. 

1G2 3eb?cr,e, ed, every, each*). Seber 5lugenbli(! ijl 
t^euer (®.), every moment is precious; Seber brauc^t 
feine ®aben, unb 3eber ijl bod^ nur auf eigne SBeife gludf* 
ii^ (®.)f every one uses his gifts, and yet is happy 
only in his own particular way.; ed ftnb jttei 93riiber, 
unb Seber ^at ein befonbercd ©efci^aft, they are two 
brothers, and each of them has a separate business. 

Eoery is translated by all, when not so much the 
single persons or things as generality is to be expres- 
sed; e. g. every year, alle 3a^re; every day, alle 
lage; his house is open to every body, fein $aud ijl 
Allien offen; he knows every thing, et tt)ei| billed; — 
every twenty paces, alle jtoangig ®^ntt (sing. §. 126); 
every four hours, alle met ©tunben. 

Ttan(S^ftf aome^ expresses an indefinite number, 



•) Each other ctnanber; see §. 145. 
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and is used also in the singular number (El many a). @ i « 
ni%tr a/ew^ denotes a smaller number, which is more 
particularly pointed out by »eni^ few; e. g. cr \)(d 
mand^f greunbe, unb einige ^ben tf)m ©etteife i^m 
grcunbfc^aft gcgctcn, he has a number of friends and 
some of them have given him proofs of their attach- 
ment; cr ^at toenige grcunbc, he has few friends; bem 
glci§ unb ®efd^id ftnb tt>cnig^ingcunmoglid^, few things 
are impossible to diligence and skill, 3)ad mad^t mir 
Vianet fd^laflofe 9^ad^t that causes me many a sleepless 
night; mand^e^ gro^e Ubel, many a great evil; man* 
(^ed 3Ral, many a time. 

Sini^ is used in the singular number before ab- 
stract substantives, and names of materials to denote 
quantity, e. g. eini^c ^offnung; some hope; cinigcd 
^oIj> some wood ; c i n i g c r m a ^ c n , in some measure ; 
einige ^tit, some time. Instead of einig, ettDad (un- 
declined) is frequently employed in this case; e. g. c.t^ 
»a« 3eit, et»a« ®etb, ettt)a« 93eTjtanb. 

6 i n i g e and c 1 1© a ^ always express number or quan- 
tity; when some merely expresses an indefinite single 
thing, it is to be translated by itgenb; e. g. some 
one of his friends, irgenb einer feinct grcunbc; Mr. 
Burchell was always fond of seing some innocent 
amusement going forward, ^en 33. fof) gem irgcnb cinen 
unfci^ulbigen 6(i^erj t>ox ftd^ ge^en. 

Sic I and ipcnig express, the former a large, and 1C3 
the latter a small number or quantity, like the English 
many — feWy and much — litUe. When they refer to quan- 
tity^ they are not declined; e.g. t)iel Staffer unb tt)cnig 
2Bcin, much water and little wine; ba tt)ar »cnig 6^te 
ju ctmcrbcn (® ^.)/ there was little honour to be gained; 
mit i9cnig ^i^ unb k>icl ^e^agen. (®.) 

Applied to a number, on the contrary, they are al- 
ways declined, if used as substantives, e. g. Siclcd 
toiittfd^t [x^ bcrSWcnf^ (®.), man wishes for many things; 
ed fonnen jtc^ nur ©cnigc tcgiercn (6^.), few people 
only are able to govern themselves: but if used ad- 
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jectively, they are employed either with or withoat 
inflexion; e. g. et ^at t>tele f^eunbe, he has many 
friends; ^ma ^at nod^ Dtel Deri^orgne ^eunbe (@c^.)^ 
Mary still has feany secret friends ; ed bratic^t nic^t 
Diet ®0rtc (®<i^.) or Dicier SBorte, there is no need of 
many words. 

Observation. — d^in toentg, like a &'tt/e, denotes a small 
cmantity, without opposition to a greater one, e^g. tin toent^ 
^ein, tt little wine; em toenig ^cd^ a little salt. 

^t^\, more(=a greater number or amotmi^^ and toe? 
niger, leas^ fewer ^ are not declined; e. g. ed gibt ^ier 
me()t Sf^ei^e, abet au(]^ me^r 5lrme aU anttx^too, there 
exists a greater number of rich but at the same time 
a greater number of poor here than elsewhere; ed gibt 
^ier tteniger ^rgte, aber au(^ toentger 5hran!e aU an* 
berdttJO, there are fewer physicians, but also fewer pa- 
tients here than elsewhere. 

*!D^e^tete, like the French plusieura^ has not the 
signification of the comparative degree , but answers 
to the English several; e. g. [^ ^abe mel^rete ©riefe er* 
^alten, I have received several letters. 

OBSEBVAnON. — More^ when it means besides, is trans- 
lated by nod); e. g. he gave him five pieces more, et %ab 
i^m no^ funf ®tua; when she came to the house, three 
more children came out to meet her, — no^ brei itinbet. 

As much more is no(^ e initial fo t)iel. 

1G4 Seib*e, boih^ never admits the article nor any pro- 
noun after it; e. g. both the poets, bcibe (or bic bei* 
ben) 3>id^tei:; both my brothers, meinebeiben ^iBruber; 
both these points, biefe betben $un!te. 

Seibe never takes the partitive genitive after it ; the 
word which stands in the genitive case in English 
must agree with beibe in German, and is placed before 
it; e. g. both of us, toxx beibe; with both of us, mit 
und beibeit;.both of these books, biefe fdu^tt beibe. 

When such expressions stand in the place of the 
subject, the word beibe generally takes the place of 
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the object of co-existence (§. 320) ; e. g. both of them 
were in church to-day, j!e flnb ^eute beibe in ber JHtdJ^e 

getoefen. 

Bothnia expressions, like: &o£^ silver and gold, both 
he and his father, is not translated by htitt, but by 
conjunctions : fotool ©itbet aU ®dlb ; er fotool . aU fcin 
Mtt. 

Either and neittier*) are translated by einet Don bei« 
^<«, feiner l)on ^eiben; the word beibe however is only 
added, when the sentence would be otherwise unintel- 
ligible; either of them, cinet Don i^nen; either way, 
eincr bon ben SBegen **) ; on neither side, auf feiner ®ette; 
not either is f etner Don beiben ; e* g* I do not know either 
of them, i^ f enne f einen Don bcibcn. 

^et ^nbere, other^ was used in ancient German as 165 
an ordinal number {the second)^ but is now only em- 
ployed to express a different individual or kind; .e. g. 
the other hand, bic anberc Sanb; an other colour, eine 
anbere gatbc; the others, bic 5lnbern; an other one, ein 
^nbeter; among others, unter ^nberen. But the other 
%, is in German Dor ciniftenXagcn, or neuli^. When 
other means a second or third thing of the same kind, 
it is translated by no^ ein; e. g. give me. another 
cup of tea, geben ©ie mir no^ fine %a^t 3:^cet)« 

9tt\n, none^ is also used instead of not a or notant^; 
see §. 214. When used substantively^ it is always in 
the singular number; e. g. none of the ancient wor- 
shippers were now to be seen, f ciner bet alien 93er« 
e^rer tear mti)X ju fe^en; none of these signals were re- 
turned from the land, feine« biefet ©ignale tt>urbe Dom 
Sanbe erioiebett. For its declension see §. 131. 

*) The numerals either, neither are to be distinguished 
from the conjunctions either, neithe-; see §. 181. 

**) If ^either way^ in English is adverbially used, e. g. ^to 
do any thing eUher tvay', the German for it is auf biefe ober 
iene (or ouf bie eine cber bie acnbere) SBeife; e. g. it may he 
done either way, man fann e« auf biefe ober {ene SBeife »et* 
tii^len. 

t) Similar to the French: ^donneaHnoi encore une tassel 
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Definite numerals are made indefinite by the ad- 
verbs ettoa, dit, gcgcn about^ and iiber above; e. g. 
about five years ago, t)or cttoa fiinf 3<i^tcn; I have 
about 20 florins, id^ i^aU ^egen (ettoa) ^toangici ®ulben; 
about six hundred nien, an bic fe(^^^unbcrt 9Kann ; above 
two thousand horses, liber jtt>eitaufcnb ^ferbe*). 

Remark. The numeral (^ t tt e r {substantively taken) 
assumes in certain cases a demonstrative signification; e. g. 
(Jinc ©tobt ia ^at un^^cboren (®d^.) (one [== one and the 
same] eity has indeed given birth to us)\ e^ fotlte ^l^eer 
irnb fianb nid^t (Sin cm bienen {sea and land were not to 
serve one [= the self same] person**). 



C H A P T E R IX. 
OF ADVERBS. 

166 Adverbs are those inflexible words which qualify a 
predicate^ by expressing the place, time, manner, in- 
tensity, frequency, or mood of the action. 

Adverbs therefore are always, and can only be, ob- 
jects \ they have the same value as a substantive with 
a preposition ; e. g. he acts prudently (with prudence) ; 
. he lives here (in this town); he will come soon (in a 
few days) etc-t). This is the reason, why one lan- 



*) But (in sing, relative to horsemen) ^ahove two thousand 
horse^ in German is: uber jtoeitaufenb 9iciter (or SMann) 

♦*) (©*.) With reference to aBaUenftein.. 

t) The same word being frequently used in English as 
Adverb, Preposicion and Conjunction, care must be taken not 
to confound these different signific^ations , because they are 
expressed by different words in German. An adverb may 
easily be known by its expressing time or place etc., without 
any additional words, whust a preposition is always con- 
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gnage frequently employs an adverb for what is ex- 
pressed by a substantive with a preposition in an other 
language; e.g. happily ^um@lu(f ; abroad in bet Srembe; 
home na^ ^aufe; indeed in bet %\)ai; gu^lei^ at the 
same time; biedfeitd on this side; jenfeitd on the other 
side; the ladies, for their part, bie S)amen i^rerfettd; 
aUma^Ii^, by degrees; gegenmartig, at present; untemegd 
on the way etc. 

I. Adverbs of manner. 

All adjectives are employed as adverbs of manner, 167 
without assuming any di^inctive termination (like the 
English ly); as: er ^px\d)t \^lt6)t, langfam, he 
speaks badly ^ slowly; er fd^reibt fd^on, he writes beauti- 
fidly; er arbeikt fleigig, he works diligently. 

These adverbs of manner admit of comparison , like 
adjectives. The comparative form is like that of ad- 
jectives. The superlative form is commonly connected 
with the preposition an, or auf, contracted with the 
definite article into am (an bem) and auf'« (auf bad). 
The preposition an is made use of, to denote the high- 
est degree, in comparison with others; as, er fd^reibt 
amfd^on^en t)on Sltten, he writes best of all; ber etn« 
^elne 2Rann entfliel^t am leid^teflen (®.), a single man 
escapes easiest; unter alien 23olferf^aften ^aben bie ®rie* 
^en ben S^raum bed Sebend am fd^onjlen getraumt (®.) 
(of all nations^ the Greeks have dreamt the dream of life 
in the most exalted manner). On the other hand , the 
preposition auf is employed, to denote a very high 
degree, without any comparison; as, er ^rii^t auf d 
freunbU^jle -(he saliUes in the most friendly manner); 
er banft auf d ](^5flid^jle (he thanks in the most civil 
manner); er toerri^tet fein ©ef^aft auf d forgfaltig|le, 
auf^d ge»iff en^aftejle (fie carries on his business in 
the most careful^ most conscientious etc. manner). 

nected with a substantive^ and a conjunction with a sentence. 
Thus in saying: I saw him before, the word before is an 
adverb ; but in I saw him before dinner, it is a preposition, 
and in I saw him, before he came here, it is a conjunction. 
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The abaohite superlative of the adverb is idenUcaL, 
with that of the adjective , without inflexion ; e. g. er 
c^ruft ®ie freunbli^fl, he salutes you most kindly; 
i(^ Ibanfe ^crgUd^jl, I thank you with all my heart, i(^ 
war innig^ geru^rt, I was most deeply affected. So- 
metimes it takes the termination end; as, i^ banfe t)e« 
{lend, fc^onflend. ®d ifl etne @tgen^eit bem iDlenf^en 
angeboren unb mit feiner -koiiyxx innig^ )>ertt>e1)t (@.) (it 
is a peculiarity innate in man and most intimately 
entwined with his nature). 

168 The following words are only employed as adverbs 
of manner: 

fo thus, so, 

wie how, as, 

ef)enfo in the same way, 

grabefo exactly so, 

anbetd otherwise. 

tt)0^1*) well, 

t)crgebcnd in vain, 

umfonft in vain, gratis, 

blinblingd blindly, 

cilenbd in haste, 

jufe^cnbd visibly, 

folgenbermagen in the following way, 

gliicflid^cmeife fortunately, 

gem willingly. 

The adverb gem is peculiar to the German lan- 
guage, which makes a very extetuive use of it; it is 
generally supplied in EngUsh by the verb to like; e.g. 
et ttxntt gem 9Betn, he likes (to drink) wine; ec tan^et 
gem, he likes to dance; n>er gem lugt, bet flie^lt gem, 
he wiio is given to lie, will also steal. The compa- 
rative of gem is U e b e r , the superlative ant Uebflen; 

*) The adverb toof^l is applied to that alone whichvlecufes 
our feeUngs; e. g. tool^Ul^dtig charitable, ti)cl^(to)ouen to 
wish well, \D0^ audfefien to look well, and differs in this 
respect from gut, which applies to that which is good in 
itseff; e. g. gut^anbdn to act well, gutfc^reiben to write 'well. 
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e. g. i^ effe lie bet gleifd^ aU Sifc!^ I like meat better 
than fish; am Uebflen bin i^ ju ^aufe, I like best 
being at home. 

II. Adverbs of locality. 

Direction of motion in general is expressed by 

^er (from a place to the speaker) — and 

^ i n (from the speaker to a place). 

The adverbs ^er and ^in are not generally expres- 
sed by any words in English ; they are employed to 
denote the particular direction of an action with re- 
ference to the speaker, and are therefore frequently 
compounded with other adverbs; as, ^crein, l^inein, ^er* 
M, ^inaud. A man, being in a room, will say : fomm 
herein, come in; ge^e !)inau^, go out; but a man 
being outside will say: ge^e ^ittcin, fomm t^ciraud k. 

Besides ^er and ^in, the following adverbs are 
most commonly used: 

ba unb bort there, 
ba« or bort^in thither, 
unten below, 
^erunter down here, 
^inunter down there, 

etc. 

au^en, brau§eu out of doors^ 
^inaud, \^nQiVi^ out, 
i^inten behind, . 
brilben on the other side, 
WxiH on the left hand, 
abwarW downwards, 
riicfrodrt* backwards, 
fcittt)art« sideways, 
jcnfeitS on that side, 
juriid back, ■ 
jufaramen together, 
teof^in whither, 
n>o]^er whence, 

8* 



^ier here, 
i}ieif|er hither^ 
oben above, 
^erauf up here, , 
^Inauf up there, 

etc. 

iitnen within, 
Nin, herein in, 
JJOttt before, 
t^uben on this side, 
tet^t* on the right, 
<ittftoort* upwards, 
^omirtd forwards, 
^Mttd eastward etc. 
^if^fete on this side, 
M, toeg forth, away, 
^i^S^ around, 
*o where, ' 
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irgenbtDO anywhere, nit^en^loo nowhere^ 

iibetatt every where, nirgcnb^ nowhere, 

etc. 

Some examples from authors: @d^auet l^inab, n>ic 
^cntid^ lichen bic fd^onctt®c6ietc nx^t ba (®.). look down, 
how magnificently do [not] the beautiful territories 
display themselves*); i^ lief tt>ic cin fflicfcL ba^ in unb 
bortt^in, Zxtpptn ^inauf unb ^xnab (®.), I was run- 
ning, like a weasel, hither and thither, up stairs and 
downstairs); t)ortt>art« mu^tj)u, benn ru(f»drt« fannjl 
2)u nun nid^t mc^r (® ^.) (forward thou viusi speed . on^ 
since to withdraw Vis now too late**). 

in. Adoerbs of tme. - 

170 The following adverbs express time: 

ba, bann then, wann when? 

bamal^ at that time, e^emal^ formerly, 

toormate „ 

cinjl once, fonjl „ 

no^ still, fd^on, bcteit^ already, 

jiingjl lately, lingjl long ago, 

nculi(^ lately, the other day, f urjlid^ not long ago, 

tjorgejicrn the day before, morgcnd in the morning, 

yesterday, mittag^ at noon, 

gejlern yesterday, DOtmittag^ in the forenoon, 

^eutc to-day, ' nad^mittagd „ „ afternoon, 

morgen to-morrow, ^ abenb* „ „ evening, 

ubcrmorgen the day after nad^t« „' „ night, 

to-morrow, [«>gtcici^ immediately, 

nadbjlcn^ in a few day, t)alb soon, 

je^t, nun now, ebcn just now, . 

ie, itxaaU ever, nie, nicmaU never, 

immcr always, nimmcr never, 

Dorset before, nad^^cr afterwards. 



*) Litr. liegen ;— ba (= are lying there [i. e. at your feet^ 
or, helmo]'), 

**) Litr. ^for backward thou can'st no tonger now'- 
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^uerji first, jule^t lastly, enbli(^ at last, 

b\^\)tx hitherto, feitbcm since, 

(ange for a long time, nid^t me^r no longer, 

mand^mal sometimes, mitunter now and then, 

^utDeilen „ oft often, 

inbcffen ) mciflend mostly, 

injtoifc^cn J meanwhile, 

unterbeffen ) S^d^^^^ ^^ ^^^ s&me time, 

fru^eflen^ at the earliest, fpdtefleitd at the latest. 

I)cr 9WmW berlangt ctjl ba^ 9?euc, fuc^et tai IWu^lid^c 
bann mit unermubHd^em ^Ui^t, enbli^ bege()rt er bad 
®ute, bad i^n ni)tUt unb »crt^ mac^t (®.) (man first will 
long for what is new , he then will search for what is 
useful with indefatigable zeal^ at length he will desire 
whafs good^ which elevates him and ennobles him). 

IV. Adverbs of causality. 

The following adverbs express causality: 171 

barum therefore, , tt)atum why, 

be§tt)Cgcn therefore, iDC^tocgcn wherefore, 

beffenuiigca(i^tet notwith- folgli(3^ accordingly, 

standing, alfo „ 

nid^tdbejlott)enigcr nevertheless, 

V. Adverbs of intensity. 

The following adverbs express intensity: 172 

fo — aid as — as, fe^r very, much*), 

fojl nearly, faum scarcely, 

bcina!)e nearly, ganj, gat quite, 

^o(^jlcnd at the most, tt>cnigjlend at least, 

^cnug enough, ^od^jt extremely, 
grojtent^eild for the greatest meiflcntl^cUd for the most 

part, part, 

fogar even, nur only. 

*) Much ought not to be translated by »tc( , when it de- 
notes the intensity of a predicate, as in: I was much plea- 
sed, i(^ war fel^r (not met) erfceut. 33tel is used as adverb 
of intensity beibre adjectives in the comparative degree ; 
e. g. tttcl beffer, much better; »icl grofict, much greater. 
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ffienn cr fallen mu§, fo Knnen xoxx ben ^rei^ ]o <^ut 
derbtenen, al« ein ^nberer (Sd^.) t«/^ w doomed to fM, 
we may receive the hire as well as any person else). 

VI. Adverbs of frequency, 

173 The following adverbs express frequency: 

einmal once, gn)eimal twice etc. §. 159. 

oft often, fetten seldom, 

juttjeilen, mant^mal some- abcrmal^ s 

times, > once more, 

mitunter now and then, noc^mal^ ) 
roieber again, 

Unb bet fionig wintt U) t e b e ¥ (6 ^.) (and the king beckons 
again) \ unb tDurbenmr mand^mal ein U)em^ muntet (€(^.) 
(cmd if at times we became rather merry) ; bin ic^ benn 
abetmal^ betrogen? (®.) (have I been once more deceived 
then ?) 

VII. Adverbs of modality. 

174 The following adverbs express-mood, i. e. the greater 
or less positiveness of an assertion: 

ja yes, nein no, 

witflici^ indeed, nici^t not, 

furiDat^t indeed, fetne^n^eg^ not at all, 

tt>a^rlici^ truly, etwa perhaps^ 

bod^ yet, however, tt)o( perhaps, 

jn>ar though, • DieQeid^t perhaps, 

fteilid^ indeed, Dielme^r rather, 

etc. 

Examples from authors: 3a bem ifl wirfUdj^ fo (®(^.) 
[yes this really is the fact); fitrtoal^r, ^a^ @Iu(f toar 
Surer ^ii^n^eit ^olb (®(^.) {forsooth^ good luck was pro- 
pitious to your bravery); am Oberflrome DieHeid^t getoann 
man tt>iebet, n)adan ber^onaufd^im):)flid^ u>atk)erloren (Sd^.) 
(on the banks Qitr. stream^ of the Oder was perhaps re- 
covered^ what had disgracefully been lost near die Danube) ; 
jte tooUten i^n tt)o( fur einen Dorgii^Ud^cn , aber feine^tt>eg« 
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fur einen gro^eit 3Kann ^elten laffen (@.) {you would per- 
haps allow kim to be an excellent^ but by no means a 
great man). 



CHAPTER X. 

OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepoeitions connect an object with its predicate, or 175 
an attribute with its substantive, and show the re- 
tion between them. Most of the prepositions are ori- 
ginally expressive of relations of locality, but denote 
also time, manner, causality, and almost all the re- 
lations of objects or attributes. 

Prepositions govern Cases, 

As to their formation we must distinguish Original 
prepositions and Derivative prepositions | formed from 
substantives or adjectives. 

I. Original prepositions. 

All original prepositions govern either the Dative 
or Accusative or both cases, as follows: 

Prepositions governing ike 

Dative, Accusative. 

mi from, out of, burd^ through, by, 

au§er besides, fur for, 

bei at, near, S^^^n *) against, towards, 

binnen within, o^ne without, 

mit with, ^ um around, 

nac^ after, according to, IPtber against. 

ttcbjl together with, 

feit since, 

l)Ott from, of, . 

{tl to, at. 

*) The form gett instead of %t^tn, e. g. gen ^immti, to- 
wands heaven, is rather obsolete. 
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Dative and Accusative* 

an at, in, on, 
auf upon, on, 
^inter behind, 
in in, into, 
nfben at the side of, 
fiber over, above, 
untet under, among, 
Dor before, 
jtt)ifd^en between. 

Some prepositions are contracted with the definite 
article into one word, viz. 

an bem into am, an bad into and. 



bei bem „ beim. 


auf bad „ 


aufd. 


in bem „ im. 


burd^ bad „ 


burd^d. 


tjon bem „ toom. 


ffir bad „ 


furd. 


5U bem „ jum. 


in bad „ 


ind, 


ju bet „ juf. 


urn toA „ 


umd. 



176 The prepositions an, auf, ^inter, in, neben, fiber, unter, 
toor, jtt)ifd^en govern the dative case, when rest in a 
place is implied, and the accusative case, when motion 
towards a place is expressed ; e. g. 

Dative case. Accusative case. 

©ad 33ilb i^dngt an ber SBanb, 3^ ^nge bad 93i(b an bie 

ffianb, 
the picture hangs on the wall. I hang the picture on the 

wall. 

!r)adSud^ liegt auf bem Sifd^e, 3(^ lege bad 93u(i^ auf ben %\\^, 
the book lies on the table. I lay the book on the table. 

J)er (Sarten liegt Winter bem 3(^ je^e Winter bad ^aud, 

^aufe, 
the garden lies behind the I go behind the house. 

house. 

3(3^ wo^ne in ber <?tabt, 3(3^ ge^e in bie ©tabt, 
I live in the town. I go into the town. 
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Dative case. 



Accusative case. 



3)er 33aum flel^t nebcu t>m 

the tree stands near the 
gate. 

!Dic SSoIfeti jlc^en iibct ben 

SJcrgen. 
the clouds are above the 

hiUs. 

^et ^unb liegt untcr bcm 

Xtf(^e, 
the dog lies under the 

table. 

3(^ ite^e Dor ber 2;^ut, 
I stand before the door. 

3(i^ jle^c gujifc^cn beibcn, 
I stand between both. 



3(^ V^CLn^t ben S3aum ncben 

ba^ I^or, 
I plant the tree near the 

gate. 

I)ie SBoIfcn gie^en uber t>\t 

®erge, 
the clouds pass over the 

hills. 

2)er ^unb txit^t unter ben 

the dog creeps under the 
table. 

3c^ ge^c »or bie 2;^ur, 
I go before the door. 

^6) flellc n\\6) ^m^tn beibc. 
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I place myself between both. 

This rule, however, merely extendi to objects of lo- 
cality. As to all other relations, as time, causality, 
manner etc., particular rules will be given in the 
Syntax, where the use of the prepositions will be more 
distinctly explained. 

II. Derivative prepositions. 

Most of the following prepositions are formed by 177 
simple or compound substantives, for which reason 
they govern the genitive case. 

Prepositions governing the Gen. case. 

hit anjiatt instead of -— ' ^alber, — ^alben on ac- 
count of, 

flugcrmb without, on the — tt>egcn on account of, 

outside of, 

innet^alb within, on the um — wiUen for the sake 

inside of, of, 

obci^alb above, on the up- fraft by virtue of, 

perside of. 
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untert^alb below, on the an- Dermoge by virtue of, 

derside .of, 

bie^feitd on this side of, laut according to, 

ienfeitd on the other side of, jufolge according to, 

(angd along, t)ermtttel{l by means of, 

tDa^tenb, during, tro^ in spite of, 

unn>eit near, not far from, ungeaci^tet notwithstanding. 

^cilhix, ^alben. r»t%tn, and urn — tDttfen are preceded 
by the substantive which they govern ; e. g. ^Iter^ \)aU 
bcr, on account of his age ; bet greunbfd^aft ^alben , on 
account of iriendship; bc« ®clbc^ »e^cn, urn bed ®elbed 
toiQen, for the sake of money. They are contracted 
with the genitive of the personal pronouns into the 
irregular forms 

metnet^alben, meinetiDe^en. urn meinettDtKen, 
bcinet^albcn, bcinctwegen, urn bcmetn>itlen, 
feinetmbcn, feinetwegen, urn feincttDitten k. 
Xro^ and Idng^ are also used with the dative case; 

e. g. tro^ meinem JBefc^Ic, in spite of my command; 

langd bem Ufer, along the shore. 

3ufo(gc governs the genitive, when preceding its 
substantive, but the dative when following it; e. g. 
bem ©erid^tc jufolge and jufolge bed Serid^ted, according 
to the report. 

The following derivative prepositions govern the 
dative case: 

fammt together with, gegenuber opposite to, 
ndd^fl next, juuoiber againt, in opposi- 

%tmai according to, tion to. 

The following adverbs sometimes govern an accusa- 
tive case preceding them, and firp accordingly to be 
considered as prepositions: 

entlang along, ^inab down, 

. ^inauf up, . ^inunter down ; 

e. g. ben 8lu§ entlang, along the river ; ben Ser^ ^in« 
auf, up the hill; bie3:re^i)e ^inunter, down the staircase. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions are words by Which two sentences 178 
are connected into a eompound aentenee (§. 27); e. g. 
he arrived and I departed ; he arrived wJien 1 departed*). 

The two terms or clauses which constitute a cam- 
pcund sentence may be connected either by way of 
subordination^ that is to say, when one of them (which 
is grammatically termed the accessory or subordinate 
clause), is dependent on the other which is called the 
Tprmdpal clause ; or they are connected by way of co- 
ordination^ that is to say, when the two clauses, not 
depending upon one another, are connected into one 
sentence either by a relation of concord or of opposition 
(§. 28). 

There are accordingly two kinds of conjunctions, 
viz. Subordinatrve and Co-ordinative. 

I. Subordinative Conjunctions, 

It will be explained in the Syntax, that there are 179 
three kinds of accessory sentences, viz. 

1. Substantive accessory sentences^ standing in the place 
of a substantive ; 

2. Adjective accessory sentences^ standing in the place 
of an adjective; 

3. Adverbial accessory sentences , standing in the place 
of an adverb, 

.*) When two sentences, connected with one another, have 
either the same subject, or the same predicate, or another 
essential part common to both sentences — e. g. he eats 
*nd he drmks; my brother diiriks and my sister drinks — 
the two sentences are frequently contracted into one sen- 
^nce; e. g. he eats and drinks, my brother and my sister 
drink. In this case also the .conjunction in fact connects 
^^0 sentences, though it appears only to connect two words. 
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1. Substantive accessory sentences take the con- 
junctions ba$ thcA and ob t/, whether; e. g. x^ tot\%, 

' ba$ er geflorben \%1 know that he is dead; id^ meignid^t 
ob ct ^eflorben ijt, I do not know whether he be dead. 

2. A^ective accessory sentences take one of the 
relative pronouns, as is explained §§. 151, 152. 

180 8. Adverbial accessory sentences take different con- 
junctions according as they express an object of lo- 
cality, time, manner, causality or co-existence. 

a. Locality is expressed by )do -where ^ to which is 
added one of the adverbs ^ct and ^in (§. 169), if the 
predicate of the accessory sentence implies a motion 
from or towards a place; e. g. et liegt no^ ba, tt>o cr 
geflorben ill, he still lies, where he died ; ge^c tt)0^in bu 
wiUjt or tt>0 bu ^in mU% go whereever you like. 

b. Time is expressed by 

aU, ba when, nad^bem after, 

tt>ann, tocnn when, e^e before, 

tnbc§, inbeffen whilst, feif since, 

mal^renb during, bi^ till. 

^U and ba are employed for past time, toenn and 
toann for present and future time ; e. g. aU et !am, ^ing 
td^ fort, when he came, I went away ; i^ %t\)t fort, tocnn 
cr fommt, I shall go away, when he Comes. 

c. Manner is expressed by 

n>ie as, aU as, 

aU ob as if, _ fo ba^ so as to. 

Iffiic is employed, when a manner^ properly speaking, 
is to be expressed; aU/ on the other hand, when the 
intensity of the predicate is to be pointed out ; e. g. cr 
l^anbelt nid^t, text er flprid^t, he does not act as he 
speaks; but er ijl nid^t fo gut, aU cr audjie^t, he is not 
so good as he seems to be. 

d. Causality is expressed by 
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weil because, ob%itx6^ although, 

ba since, obfd^on „ 

mnn if, obtDoI „ 

wofcrn if, »enn glcid^ „ 

fatt^ in case, ivenn fc^on „ 

bamit that, tDenn au(^ „ 
bd§ that, 

e. Co-existence is expressed by inbcm, which con- 
janction is peculiar to the German language, and is 
nsed instead of the English gerund; e. g. inbetn er 
bled fagte, gin^ et fort having said this, he went away. 

The gerund may also be used adverbially, as in the 
following sentence: cr ijl lad^cnb, pngenb, weinenb 2c. 
^inaud^egangen , he went out laughing, singing, weep- 
ing etc. 

II. Co'OrcUnate conjunctions. 

The co-ordinative conjunctions are conjunctions 181 
proper^ if they express merely the relation of one sen- 
tence to the other; e. g, unb and, m^ also, abcr, aUcin, 
fonbem but, namlid^ namely, enttocbcr either, obcr or, 
benn for, alfo consequently. Many co-ordinative con- 
janctions, on the other hand, must be considered at 
the same time as adverbs, denoting, in reference to the 
predicate, either a relation of place or time; e. g. 
au^crbem besides, benn then, fcrner further; — or a re- 
lation of causality ; e. g. ba^er thence, be§n>egen , batum 
therefore, bemnadj^, fomit, mit^in accordingly; — or a 
relation of mood ; e. g. tDeber neither, nod^ nor, ^U\d)tool, 
Jtoar however, bod^, bcnnod^ nevertheless. Conjunctions 
of this description we call conjunctional adverbs. 

Conjunctions proper generally stand at the head 
of the sentence, with the exception of aBet, aud^, and 
qI[o, which may be placed either at the head or in the 
middle of the sentence. Conjunctional adverbs, on 
the other hand, are in respect of their position treated 
like other adverbs; 
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The co-ordinatiYB coi\}imctions are CopuiaHve^ Ad- 
verBotioe^ or CcmboL In general, copnlatiye conjunc- 
tions, e. g. unb and^ serve to enlarge or complete a 
thought by adding another sentence; adversatiYe con- 
junctions, e. g. abcr but^ on the other hand, limit the 
thought expressed in an antecedent sentence: and cau- 
sal conjunctions, e. g. benn /or, serve to express a re- 
lation of causality. 

1. Coptdathe confuncUons. 

182 The following conjunctions are used in Grerman in 
the same way as the corresponding conjunctions are 
in English: 

unb and, ni^t nut — fonbern au(^ not 

aud^ also, only — but also, 

jubem moreover, nid^t atlein — fonbcm aud^ not 

au^erbem besides, only — but also, 

ttberbied besides, nid^t (log — ((mbernaud^ not 

fottjal — aU as well — as, only — but also, 
tt>eber — nodl^ neither — nor, t^eiW — t^eiU on the one 

hand — on the other hand, 
erflen«, gtt>cttcn« k. §. 137. erjllid^ firstly, 
bann secondly, fetncr further, 

enbtid^ finally, 

2. Catual conjunctions. 

The following conjunctions express a relation of 
causality: 

benn for, barum therefore, 

alfo accordingly, balder „ 

miti^in „ be§n>egen „ 

bcmnad^ „ beJ^alB „ 

folglid^ consequently, 

3. Adversative conjunctions. 

The following conjunctions denote the second sen- 
tence to be in opposition to the first: 
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ahtx but, 
aQein but, 



ni^t — fcnbcrn not — but, 
ni^t — toielme^r not — but 

rather, 
enttpeber — obcr either — or, 
fonjl else, 
gleic^1»0l however, 
b^nnod^ nevertheless, 
beffenungea^tet nothwith- 

standing. 

Concession implied in the statement contained in the 
preceding cUxuse of a compound sentence is expressed by 
the concessive conjunctions: gkoar it is true, freilid^ in- 
deed, )))oI no doubt. 



tfinge^en on the contrary, 
^ttftegen „ „ „ 
bo^ still, however, 

inbeffen „ „ 
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183 Syntax treats of the connexion and arrangement of 
words in sentences. It displays the manner in which 
the different relations, existing between persons and 
things and their actions or qualities etc., are to be 
expressed by the rale of inflexions of substantives, 
verbs etc., or by relational words (prepositions, con- 
junctions etc.)) which have been explained in the pre- 
ceding part. The whole subject of Syntax is comprised 
under the following heads: 

Section I. Predicative combination. 

„ n. Attributive combination. 

„ m. Objective combination. 

n IV. Compound sentence. 
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SECTION L 

SYNtAX OF THE PREDICATIVE 
COMBINATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE, AND THEIR 

FORMS. 

A seHtence is formed by the combination o£ a Sub^ 184 
ject and Predicate (§. 22). The subject (or, to speak 
more distmctiy^ the grammatical subject) constitutes a 
person or a thing that may have come under our consi' 
deration. 

The predicate denotes an action or state of being 
relative to the subject and which action or state of being 
is either affirmed or denied as proceeding from or be- 
longing to, or being inherent in the subject. 

The subject of a simple sentence is expressed by a 
substantive^ or pronoun; e. g. ber SO^enfd^ bcnft, or cr 
benft *). 

The predicate is expressed by a verb^ or by an 
adjective or substantive with the copula to be; e. g. bet 
Tltn]6) Ic.bt; cr ijl jler^Ud^; [^ bin ein SWenfc^. 

The predicate invariably agrees with its subject in 
Person and Number. The predicative verb, therefore, 
or the auxiliary v6rb is inflected by Person and Number; 
the Time of the action and the Mood of assertion (§. 34) 
are denoted by inflecting the verb in its tenses and 
moods (§. 66). 



*) For a more copious number x)i examples and exercises 
from English into German the pupil is referred to ''Arnold 
4" FradersdorjSTs Second GermanBook^ containing the Syntax 
and Etymological vocabulary. 
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When the predicate is expressed by an cuijecthe or 
substantive in connexion with the auxiliary verb to he^ 
or by one of the compound forms of conjugation, the 
auxiliary verb taking the inflections of psrsoh and number^ 
is termed Copula (§. 42). 

A sentence is either a principal^ or an accessory 
sentence ($. 27). 

A princ^cU sentence may be : 

a. asserting^ 

b. interrogative^ 

c. imperative (§. 33). 

Gonstmction. 

185 The arrangement or order of words observed in the 
grammatical construction of a sentence in Grerman differs 
in many cases materially from that in English^ in as 
much as that construction not only dependia on the 
grammatical signification of the words, expressing 
either the Subject or Predicate-, or an Attribute or 
Object; but on the kind of sentence itself, as being 
either principal or accessory (§. 27). Besides , inverted 
constructions are made use of to a greater extent in 
German than in English, contributing considerably to 
the emphasis of diction. 

The predicate is expressed either by a simple verb 
or by a compound form; e. g« he will come; or in se- 
parable compound verbs; e.g. he goes atway^ he vnU go 
away; or the predicate is expressed by an adjective 
or substantive with the verb to be; e. g. he ti ricA, he 
is a miser etc. 

In order to construct a sentence in German, it is 
necessary to distinguish that part of the predicate 
which is inflected by person and number, and those 
parts which are not inflected; e. g. 
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Subject 


Verb inflected. 


PredicaU not inflected. 


The boy 


speaks 




The boys 


speak 




The boy 


has 


spokeir 


The boys 


have 


spoken 


w n 


can 


speak 


The child 


is 


ill 


w 91 


has 


been ill 


' w 11 


must 


be punished 


W '11 


gets 


up 


n 11 


will 


get up 


19 w 


will 


have got up. 



When that part of the predicate which ist not in- 
flected, consists of two or three words, these words 
must be arranged in an order precisely the reverse of 
the English, that word which has the accent being 
first, thus : 

been ill franf gewefen 

be punished bejlraft wcrben 

get up auf fte^cn 

have got up auf gcjianben fcin. 

There are three forms of construction in German, 187 
viz. 

1. that of the principal sentence 

a. direct, 

b. inverted; 

2. that of the accessory sentence. 

Construction is direct, when the subject stands first. 

It is inverted, when another part of the sentence is 
placed before the subject ;^ 

e. g. Direct: You saw my father yesterday. 

Inverted: Did you see my father yesterday? 
or: Yesterday you saw my father. 

The subject, inflected verb, and predicate not in- 
flected ar^ arranged in the following manner: 

q 

Becker-Frftdersdorf^s Germ. Grammar. 
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1. DIRECT PRINCIPAL SENTENCE. 

Subject Verb Predicate 

infiected, not inflected, 

2. INVERTED PRINCIPAL SENTENCE. 

Verb Subject Predicate 

inflected, not inflected* 

3. ACCESSORY SENTENCE. 

Subject Predicate Verb 

not inflected, inflected. 

Objects are placed before the predicate not inflected, 
or if there is none, before the place which it would 
occupy. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the 
preceding rules. 

1. DIRECT PRINCIPAL SENTENCE. 



Subject 


Verb 


Objet 


jf. 


PrediccOe 




inflected. 


■ 


not inflected. 


t>n Rnabe 


pn^t 


engli 


\^ 






)at 


cnglii 


* 


^cfprod^en 




fann 


engli 


'* 


Vted^en 




jlc^ct 


fru^ 


auf 




i^ 


m 


aufgeftanben 




ift 


^efa^rlid^ - 


!ranf 




ill 


Qcfa^ 


rli^ 


Iran! %mt\m. 



2. INVERTED PRINCIPAL SENTENCE. 

Inverted Verb Subject Object Predicate 
part inflected, not inflected* 

bet Rnafee 



®ett>ig 



ff 



ff 



|)CUtC 



ff 



tt 



©cjlcrn 



tann 



// 



It 



ff 



tr 



ff 



ff 



tt 



It 



tt 



It 



It 



It 



ettftlifd^ 

gef»)rod^cn 

frii^ auf 

„ aufgeflanben 

gcfa^tli^ Iranf 

It trani gemefeiu 
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3. ACCESSORY SENTENCE. 



njunciic 


»n. Subject, 


Oft^'ect 


Pred. 


Verb 








* 


not inflected, inflected. 


mm 


bcr ^nabe 


en^Iifd^ 




m¥ 


r 


11 


n 


n 


gcf)jro(i^en 


. ^at 


w 


11 




11 


pxi^tn 


fann 


t>af 


. 11 




ftii^ 


auf 


j!ef)ct 


r» 


11 




n 


w 


Qcflanbcn ijl 


w 


•>\ . 




gefd^rlii^ 


franf 


ijl 


w 


11 




11 


11 


gcttjefen ijl. 




■ 


E 


X e r c i 


s e. 





Arrange the following sentences according to the 
rules of German construction : Money will do no good, 
till it is spread. A wise man will desire no more than 
what he may get justly. Without a friend the world 
is a wilderness. When once you profess yourself a 
friend, you should endeavour to be always such. By 
the faults of others, wise men correct their own. When 
our vices le^^ve us, we flatter ourselves that we leave 
them. A friend cannot be known in prosperity: and 
an enemy cannot be hidden in adversity. Men are 
sometimes accused of pride, because their accusers 
would be proud themselves, if they were in their places. 

Inversion of the principal sentence. 

The construction of a principal sentence is always 188 
inverted, when the subject does not take the first place. 
This takes place in the following cases : 

1. Interrogatwe and imperative sentences are always 
inverted (§§. 213, 231). 

2. All adverbs and conjunctions beginning a sentence, 
cause its construction to be inverted; e. g. @ejletn 
mx ba^ ^inb fmnf, i^eute ijl e« gcfunb; unb toS) barf ti 
ttttl^t au^gei^ctt. ^icr tt>o^ttt mein Srubet; njal^rfd^eittHd^ 
ttttb er pi §aufe fein. Except the conjunctions: 
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unb and, aber but, 

ober or, aUcin but, 

benn for, fonbcrn but^ 

which do not affect the order of the subsequent nieinber 
or clause of a compound sentence. 

3. All objective (wcessory sentences (see ^§r 27), pre- 
ceding the j?rmcipaZ member of the sentence, cause its 
construction to be inverted; e. g. 2Bo euer Sd^^ ijl, ba 
i|l cuer §erj. 5Bcnn bie ^J?otf^ am gro§tcn ijl, ijl @ott am 
nac^jlcn. 2Ba^ er mir genommen, !ann feine tronc mir er* 
fe^en (®d^.).' 

189 4. If any part of the sentence, predicate^ object or 
subject^ is to be pointed out emphatically^ the construction 
is inverted. For this purpose the predicate or object 
is placed at the beginning of the sentence; e. g. (Sinjl 
ijl ba^ Seben, l^eiter ijl bie ^unjl. 9?ur t)on gblem faun 
(iblc« jlammcn. ^ti^i^tx nid^t gett>ef en. JWariaStuart 
^at fein ©liicfli^cr bcfc^ii^t (®^.). 2ln bic S^iitcn njitt 
i^ f^Ici^en, jliU unb fittfam roitt i^ jlc^n (®.). gur 
bie grei^eit ijl fein Slut gefloffen. Son bem ^aifer 
ni^t et^ielten mx ben ffiallenjlein jum gelb^errn; t>cm 
ffiallenjlein er^ielten wit benMfer erjl jum^errn (®(^.). 

190 When the subject is to be pointed out emphatically, 
it is usually placed after the verb inflected, and even 
after those objects which are less imjportant ; and if it? 
proper place at the beginning of the sentence is not 
taken by a conjunction, adverb or any other object or 
accessory sentence, it may be occupied by the pronoun 
e« it; e.g.' ©ejlern fam ^)(o^li(i^ ein ®ett>ttter, or e« fam 
ftejlern <)lo^li(^ ein ®en>itter, a thunderstorm suddenly 
came on yesterday. 3)iefe« Sal^r wirb wal^rf^einlid^ ein 
to met am ^immel erfd^einen, or e« tt>irb biefe^ 3a^t tt>a^r* 
j'(S^einli(i^ ein tomet am ^immel erfd^einen, a comet will 
probably appear this year. 6^ finb ^eilte Dtele 93rtefc 
angefommen. ®d ^eult bet Sturm, e^ btaujl ba^ SWeet. 
(I« jo^cn btei 33utf^e wol ubei ben %in (U^L). e« 
lauft i^nen all e« So If nac^ (®.). ®« wanfen ganje JRe* 
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gime titer (@(^.)- ®d bringen ^tiiten aud iebem S^oeig, 
unb taufcnb @timmen aud bem ©efhaud^ (@.)- 

The same transposition of the subject and object is 
employed in accessory sentences also, in order to make 
the subject more emphatic; e, g. 2BeiI gejlern Jjlo^Ii^ 
tin ® cttitter !am, ^ingen wir nad^ ^aufc, we went home, 
because a thunderstorm suddenly came on yesterday. 
SBenn in bicfcm 3a^r e in hornet am ^immcl erfc^cint 2C. 
fflenn im ^am^^f bie 2Rut^igjlen Detjagen (©d^.). 9Rir 
ijl ftd^rc ^unbe jugcfommen, bag jwifd^en biefcn jloljcn ioxH 
mt mcinem Setter Don Surgunb ni^t 5111 e« me^r fc (le^t 
m fonjl {®ii^.). 

The transposition of the subject always takes plac# 
in German, when existence or presence is asserted of 
the subject; e. g. ed »ar einmal ein 2Rann, there was 
once a man.' (5« ijl je^t griebe. @« ifl bort groge ^un* 
ger^not^. (5« ijl einc fc^one 5)^onbna^t (©d^.). e« 
pnb bcbenfUd^e S^itc" (®-)- ^^ war ein 5^6ntc( in 
J^ulc (®.). 

The same construction is generally employed in 
German as ,in English, whenever the subject is not 
expressed by a substantive, but by an accessory sentence^ 
or by a verb in the supine (infinitive with the prep, ju); 
e. g. ed ijl toa^x, bag id^ bad ^etl^an ^abe, it is true, that 
I have done it; ed ijl fd^wer, bad ju t^un, it is difficult 
to do that ;' ed ijl an^enel^m, im grii^Iing f))ajieren gu ^e^en. 
wAlking in spring is pleasant. 

The following idiomatic expressions deserve notice: 

ed freut mid^, or ed mad^t| It gives me pleasure to see 

mir greube, ®ie $u fe^en j you, 

ti t(^ut mir Icib, bad §u ^oren I am sorry to hear this, 

cd madfet mir ©^merj, bad ju It gives nie pain to hear 

^oren ' this,' 

ed reuet mid^, bad get^an gu I repent having done this, 

^aben, or bag id^ bad ge^ 

t^an ^abe 

ed tt>unbert mic^, bad ju ^oren I am astonished to hear 

or t>a^ id} k. this. 
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e« Bclicbt mit, ba« JU t^un I have pledsurie in doing this, 
e« gefdllt mix, „ „ „ „ „ „ „• „ 

c« ijl mir ^cfatlig, ba« ^u t^m . „ • „ „ r. ^. 

«^ betritbt mic^/ bad ^u l^oren I am sorry to hear this, 

cd f^mctjt mid^, „ „ „ It gives me pain to hear this, 

ed drgett mid^, „ „ ,, It vexes me ,, ,, „ 

ed ^ei^t ba§ k. It is saidvthat ^to,, ^ 

cd f^cittt ba§ 2C. ' It seems etc., 

ed jiemt jt(^, ba§ k. It is due, becoming etc.,. 

cd t)erjlc^t jt(i^ t>on felbjl 2C. It is self evident etc., 

cd ^ilft mnx^ or nid^td ic It is of little or no use, 

tv nupt „. „ „ „ ,,' „ „ „ „ „ 

191 Expressions, such as, it was here^ it was to-day^ it was 
only just now that he said so etc., deviate from the 
German idiom. The emphasis expressed by such forms 
in English, is rendered in German by the inverted 
construction, according to §. 189; l^ier, no(^ ^cute, erjl 
cbcn ^t cr cd gefagt ; e. g. It is to this part of the build- 
ing, that my story refers; auf biefcti %^t\\ bed ©cbdubcd 
t)ejie^t jtd^ mcine ®ef(i^ic^te. It was not until about that 
period, that the author obtained an account of it, crfl 
urn biefe ^i\i Belam bcr Sctfoffcr cincn 23eri^t batWer. It 
was not long afterwards, when he beheld two persons, 
nici^t langc nad^^er bcmcrftc er im\ ^erfonen. 

As the rule of German construction, in inverted 
sentences, requires the verb to be placed immediately 
after that part of the sentence which takes the first 
place, it is evident that there cannot be two objects 
preceding the verb ; e. g. last winter in England there 
was severe cold, le^tcn ffiinter tt>ar ed in ©nglanb fe^r 
!alt or in ©nglanb )a>ax ed Ic^ten SBintcr fel^r fait. 

In poetry, constructions deviating from the above 
are sometimes used, in order to give emphasis to the 
expression; e. g. bet ftncd^t l^at etjlo(^cn ben eblcn ^enn 
(U^l.). .JBcnber ©time i^eif rinnen muj bet S^rod^ (®<^.)- 
^er ^nabe fd^lief ein am ^riinen ©ejlabe (®d^.). 
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EormB of the subject. 

The subject is always in the nominative case. It 192 
is expressed 

Si, by a substantive; 

b. by a substantive adjective (§. 127); 

c. by a substantive pronoun (§. 137); 

d. by a substantive accessory sentence (§. 327): 

e. g. grau 33er t^a faf in ber gelfcirftuft, fie flagf i^r 
^ittte^ 2oo« (U^L). kx6)i nad^ gcwo^nter ©itte it^o% man 
biefed tint); unb ate ed fam ^u Soften, t^atb e^ bie fd^nfle 
grau (U^L). 2Bie bie 9lltcn fungen, fo jtt>itfid^ern bie 3un« 
gett (Proverb), ^a^ Dfieue bringt ^eian mit SWad^t, t>CL^ 
Sllte, ba« SBiirb'ge ((i^eibet; anbre 3citen fommtn (®^.), 
2Ber bef^elben ifl/ mug bulben, unb mx fre* ifl, bet mug 
leiben (®.). 2Ba« toir in ©efettfc^aft pngen, toirb »on J^er^ 
ju ^eifjen bringen (@.). 

In imperative sentences, when a person is addressed 
in the second person, the subject (bu thou^ i^x you) is 
omitted. But when, as is usually done (§. 139), a 
person is addressed in the third person plural, the 
subject (®ie you) is expressed; e.g. fage mir, fagen ®ie 
mir, tell me; femm l^er, fommen 6ie ^er, come here. 

The substantive pronoun agrees in gender and number 193 
with the substantive it represents. When, however, 
this substantive is a diminutive (in 6)tn or lein §. 54) 
of a name of a person , the pronoun generally takes 
the naturSrl gender of that person ; e. g. ^U mid^ ba3 
SJlabd^en erblicft, fo trat fie ben ^fetbcn na^er (®.). 2Ba^ 
gibfd? baggraulein! ®ie tt)itl jletben (©^.). mn miU 
lein, jrau t)or Sa^ren, bort an bem S^ocfen f^jann; fie ^atte 
ttol nid^t^ erfa^ren Vom fhengen ®^)tnbelbann (U^l.). * 

The pronouns: e^ it^ ba^ that^ bied this^ toa^ what^ 
and the numeral ^Ile^ all, when used in an indefinite 
way, are in tKe neuter singular; e. g. Dad ifl beine 
Io(|ter (®ci^.)/ ^t is your daughter. Unb bad finb meine 
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^\6)in (® d^.), and these are my judges. 6^ jtnb nid^t tbtn 
fd^led^te Scanner (6(i^0' ^^ are no bad men. l£Ba^ f\^ 
litht, t>a« mdt pd^ (Proverb), those who love each other, 
quarrel with each other. 5llle^ rennet, rettet, flud^tet 
(®(^.); all run, save themselves, fly. ®^ waren blo§ lecrc 
©eriic^te, th^ were merely loose reports. 

Predicate. 

194 The verb, as in English, agrees with the subject of 
the sentence in person and number. When in a con- 
tracted sentence (§. 28) the same predicate; refers to 
two or more subjects, the verb stands in the plural 
number; e. g. ^i^e unb ^dlte finb fd^ablid^, heat and 
cold are hurtful, ^tr rojlen in ber |)aUe §elm unb ©d^ilb 
(Sd^.). ©d^on^eit unb Sugcnb traten in i^re iJoUcn 9led^tc 
twcbcr ein (©d^.)- The singular number, hojvever, is 
also employed in German, especially when two or 
more subjects may be conceived as constituting one 
general notion; e. g. ^o:pfen unb SRcd^ ijl an il^m »er* 
loren , hops and malt (all labour) are lost on him ; ^ier 
^ti)t ®alj unb^^feffer, here stand salt and pepper. .33er^ 
rati) unb 3lrgtt>o:^n laufd^t in alien 6den (®d^.). Um ftc 
bui^It bic Sugenb unb ba« 5lltcr (®^.). Serfd^^wort pd^ 
|)a§ unb 2iebc, mid{> ju fd^redfen? (6d^.) 2)ie DT;geI unb 
ber (Si^orgefang crtonet meinem D^r (U^L). 

After two subjects , one of which is in the first and 
the other in the second or third person, the verb is 
expressed in the first; and after two subjects in the 
second and third persons, the verb is expressed in the 
second person plural; e. g. id^ unb jDu ttiffen cd, I 
and you know that; ^u unb ber Sater. toerbet c^ [e^cn, 
thou and thy fs^ther will see it. It is more usual, 
however, to add a personal pronoun in the plural 
number-^ comprehending both subjects ; e. g. id^ unb 
^u, tt>ir wiffen e«; S)u unb ber Sater, 3^r werbet ed 
• fct)en. 

After collectives (§. 38) in the singular number, the 
German verb always stands in the same number ; e. g. 
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He SDtenge ge^t bem Sergnu^en nad^, the multitude pursue 
pleasure; bet ^cAi^ wax in feinet SNeinung get^eilt, the 
council were divided in their opinions; ed ft)ielt ^ier 
jcben 5lbcnb eine ®efeflf(^aft franj6jlf<i^er ©d^aufjJttlcr, a 
company of French actors play here every night. The 
verb takes the plural however, after ein $aat a pair, 
a couple; eine iRenge a number; ein X)u^enb a dozen, 
and some other substantives used as indefinite nume- 
rals; e. g. ein $aar^aufer finb aBgebtannt two or three 
houses have been burnt; eine 3)?enge ^afen finb gefd^of^ 
fen n>orben/ a great number of hares have been kUled. 

Forms of the predicate. 

The predicate is expressed, in German as in Eng- 195 
lish, by 

a« a verb; 

b. an adjective (not inflected) ; 

c. a aubetaniive in (he nominative case; 

d. a substantive in (he. genitive Case; 

e. a substantive with a preposition; 

f. an adverb. 

The verb, adjective and substantive in the nomina- 
tive case are the usual expressions for the predicate, 
and require no farther explanation than by the fol- 
lowing examples. 

fatten fraci^en, ^Jfojlen tliirjen. gcnjlcr Mitten, ftinbet 
jammetn/ 9»uttet imn (Sd^.). S)a^8e6en ijlfutj, biefiunjl 
ijl lang. — etnjl ijl ba« Seben, ^eitet ijl bie ftunfl (6d^.). 
(Sn^ i^ bie 2BeU unb bad ©e^itn ifl n>eit (@(l^.). 3ung 
©iegftieb tt>at ein jloljet ^nab% ging )oon bed Satetd SButg 
^etab OX^L). virion tt>at bet Sone Weijler (Sd^legel). 

The verb fein cannot, like the English to be^ express i96 
a predicate when standing alone (except in inverted 
sentences, §. 190). The notional words gefd^e^en to 
happen, @tattfinben to take place, are used instead 
of to be; e. g. that will never be^ ta^ n>itb nie gef^e« 
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^eit; this wedding of my son's will never he at all, 
biefe ^etrat meined @o^ned toixh nie @tatt finben. 

197 The following adjectives are not used as predi- 
cates : 

1. Derwathes men, as, ^olben golden, ^oljerii wooden 
etc., instead of which t)on @olb of gold, l>on ^ol) of 
wood etc. are used. 

2. Many derivatives in lid^ and x^d), as: 

biebifc^ thievish, l^eu^lettf^ hypocritical, 

tauberifd^ rapacious, noibifd^ northern, 

ia^rlid^ annual, tagli^ dftilji 

wortlid^ literal, betrugetif^ treacherous, 
gaitjlid^ total, etc. 

When an adjective in the superlative degree stands 
as a predicate, it assumes two different forms, in Ger- 
man as in English, viz. 

a. in the nominative case with the definite article; 
as, et ifl bet ^eltefle, he is the eldest; bet ftlugfle, the 
wisest Ordinal numbers are of the same description 
and always take the definite article; e. g. i^ bin bet 
@tjle, I am the first; bu bi^ bet B^^ite, you are the second. 

b. Superlatives which have no article in English, 
as, the days are longest in summer, take in German the 
preposition an (at)^ contracted with the dative of the 
definite article into am (= an bent); e. g. bie Xage ftnb 
im Sommet am lanc(jlen. SBenn bie 9^ot^ am gtoften 
ijl, tfl ®ott am naclflen, when need is greatest, God 
is nearest; bet @tat!e ifl am maii^tigflen aQetn (@d^.)/ 
the strong one is most powerful when alone. 

Cardinal and indefinite numerals can scarcely be placed 
alone in the place of the predicate; and when mere 
number or quantity is to be asserted by the predicate, 
as: we were three^ the brothers care many^ they are /ew^ 
the subject is always connected with the numeral, and 
placed in the genitive case, the indefinite pronoun e^ 
taking the place of the subject ; e. g. e^ toaten ttttfet 
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brel ed ftnb bet Stuber mk, ti {tnb i^rer tt>emdi, H i{i be« 
®elbcd fe^t toenig. 

Possesiwe pronouns are used as predicates, as in 
English; e. g. bad ®ud(^ tjl meitt, the book is mine. 

A substantive in the genitive ocue in naore usual in 198 
poetry and sublime style than in common prose; e. g. 
eiifabet^ iji meined Siangd unb Stanbed (@^.). 3^t r»axt 
fo jarten Sllterd (6d^.). 3^t mart fonjl immet fo g^fd^toin* 
bet Sungc (S^.). ^tt gto^te S^eil ber gurjlen iff unferer 
©efmnung (@.). S^ein Sater toar uber^u)>t le^t^aftet 
9Jatut (®.J. 

In common prose the following phrases only are 
adopted : 

^d^ bin bet SRetnung, ba^ 2C. I am of opinion that etc., 

r, r, anbetet i0{einung ^ vt n a different opinion, 

9Btt ftnb t)etf(i^iebenet Tltu We are of different opinions, 

nung 

3<3^ bin SBiUend, bad ju i^nn I have a mind to do that, 

^ad ifi metned ^mted That is my office, 

3# bin guted URut^ed I am in good spirits, 

„ „ gutet jDinge „ „ in a good humour, 

„ „ gutct fiaune „ „ „ „ „ „ 

3d^ bin bed Sobed I am a dead man, 

<5ei guted 10httBed, Be of good cheer! 

2Bit ^nb %Ui^tn ^Itetd We are of the same age. 

Instead of this predicative genitive, the preposition 199 
)>on with the dative case is commonly used; e. g. 

@t if! )>on ^bel r>en altem ^bel. 

„ „ „ ©tanbe. 

„ „ „ ^o^et ®ebutt. 

„ „ „ niebtiget ^etfunft. 
3)iefe ©a^e ifl t)on ffiett^. 
„ ^ „ « ffiic^tigfeit 
„ „ „ „ JBebeutung. 
3)te 3ugenb ijl. ni^t toon langet 2)auet. 
^ad ip toon gtofen golgen. 
^et JtanM^f tt>at toon fntget ^auet. 
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t>tt ^alaft »ar Don bebeiitenbem Umfang unb )>on t>tt* 
f^iebenem filter. 

In the same way the materials of which things are 
composed, are expressed by t)on; e. g. 

S)er Zifd^ i{l t)on ^olg. 
^ie U6t ifl t)on ®olb. 
X)tad $aud ijl bcn Stein. 
X)i« gebet ifl )>on @ta^L 
Dec Se^et ifi t)on @ilber. 

Prepositions different from those in English are used 
in certain cases; when the place or condition of the 
subject is to be expressed by the predicate; e. g. 

@r ijl in bcr Stixi^t He is at church, 
w ri iu ^aufe „ „ At home, 

„ „ bei feinem 3Satcr „ „ with his father, 

„ „ bei ^ofe w w at court, 

„ „ iiber atte ®erge „ „ ofl^ far away, 

@ie ijl in gefe^neten Um« She is with child, 
{lanben 



dx ijl ni^t bei @innen 
^u bijl auf er bix 
Sr ijl in meinen 2)ienjlen 
„ „ in DoQem S3ejt^ einer 

@ad^e 
@T ijl in Serlegen^eit 

im 3«>tn 

in aSut^ 

in Slngjl, gutd^t 

in ©orgen 

in 9tcii) 

in Oefa^r 

im Stanbe, gu — 

in tiefer Irauer 

o^nc ©orgen 
^iilfe 
®elb 

„ awut^ 

bei ®elb 



r) n 

11 11 

11 11 

11 n 

11 11 

11 11 

11 11 

11 11 

11 11 

W 11 



He is not in his senses. 
Thou art beside thyself. 
He is in my service, 
„ „ in full possession of 

anything, 
He is at a loss, 
„ in a passion, 



11 



11 

11 

11 

11 

„ „ in need, 

„ „ in danger, 

enabled to — , 



11 11 11 
„ in fear, 

„ in pain. 



11 
11 



11 
n 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 



n 



„ in deep mourning, 
„ without care, 
11 11 help, 
has no money,- 

„ courage, 

money. 



11 
11 
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6t ijl ki gutet Saune He is in good spirits, 

S)et 93atl ijl gu Snbe The ball is at an end. 

In the following and similar expressions, the verb 
{le^en to standi is employed instead of the verb 
to be. 

Seine Sotiren ^el^en u6er His satires are beyond Ja- 

benen 3u))enald venal's, 

S)ad {telnet bet 3^nen That rests with you, 

„ „ in meinet IRa^t „ t^ in my power, 
^^^t^tUx i^m in ®Jtaben I am in favour with him, 
@r jle^et im Setbaii^t He is suspected, 

@t {le^et in gutem SRufe He has or er^oys a good 

reputation, 
3^ flel^e mit i^m in Set* I am in connexion with him, 

binbun^ 
6^ jle^et im SJttl^altniJ It t^ in proportion to — , 

mit — 
& fle^et in leinem 33et« „ „ not in proportion to — , 

^Itni^ mit — 
@d jie^et mir }u @ebote „ „ at my disposal, 
@r fie^et untet meinem Se* He is under my orders, 

fe^lc 
Titixi Sermogen {telnet auf My fortune is at a stake. 

bem @)>iele 

ft 

Some other verbs are used in the same way; e. g. 
the reflective verb ^^ befinben to find oneself, in ex- 
pressions like : 

6t beftnbet ft(^ je^t in Setlin He is now at Berlin, 

SQBie beftnben ®te fi^? How are you? 

3ci^ beftnbe m\^ too^t I am well, 

« r» w ubel „ „ ill, 

(Sx bcftnbet pd^ in gutcnUm* He is in good circumstances, 

jianben 

iSx jle(ft bi^ liber bie D^ren He is over (head and) ears 
in ©(^ulbcn in debt. 
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201 The following adverbs are ased as predicates: 

1. Adverbs of locality. 

3d^ bin ^ier^ ba, bort I am here, there, 

2Bo bin i^? Where am I? 

SBo jlttb ©ie? Where are you? 

Ox i{l oben, unten ic. He is upstairs, dowiMtaird, 

^ie $o{l ifl fort The post is gone, 
„ „ ijl ba „ „ „ come. 

2. Adverbs of manner. 

^ad aded ifl Dergebend All this is in vain, 
11 11 11 umfonjt „ „ „ „ 

^ie (5a<!be ijl fo or anberd The thing is thus, otherwise, 
„ „ „ fo, u>ie et fagt „ ' ,, is (such) as ho 

says. 

This latter construction, however, is only admissible, 
when two things or actions are compared; when, on 
the conti^ary, an effect is expressed in this manner (as: 
The conduct of the duke was siush as to induce some 
suspicion; his talents were auch as must have forced 
him into distinction), sttch is commonly rendered in 
German by ber ^tt (of that kind); e. g. bad Setragen 
bed ^erjogd toat bet %xt, ba^ ed eini^en Serbad^t erreQte; 
feine l^alente maren bet ^rt, ba^ 2C 

In order to avoid the repetition of a predicate , the 
English use so ; e. g. he is sick and I am so too. Will 
you go? Yes, I will do «o.< In German, the substan- 
tive pronoun ed is employed in this case: @r tfl ttant 
unb i^ bin ed aud^. Gotten @ie ge^en? 3a, i^ wiU ed 
t^un. 

Some of those adverbs which are found in separable 
compound verbs (§. 64), may be used as predicates, 
forming, as it were, a separable compound with th,e 
verb to be; e. g. 

3d) bin auf I am up, 

^ie %i)VLX ifl auf The door is open, 
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iDie S^ur ijt $u The door is shut, 

St tjl aud He is ont (absent), 

S)et ^eg ijl au« The war is over, 

^ad Seuer, bad Sid^t tft aud The fire, the candle is out, 

2)ie ©<i^merjett ftnb nod^ ni^t The pain is not yet over, 

))oruber (Dotiei) 

^ie ftitii^e ijl and Church is over. 



CHAPTER U. 

OF ACTIVE, PASSIVE, REFLECTIVE AND 
IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

There are three forms of the predicative verb, vis* 202 
the active^ the pcasive and the refieoUtfe. 

Active. 

They dispersed the enemy. 

He distinguishes the parts of speech. 

Reflective. 

They dispersed. 

He distinguishes himself by valour. 

^ Passive. 

They were dispersed by the enemy. 
He is distinguished. 

Active verbs are either transitive^ or intransitive. 

A verb is said to be transitive^ when it requires an 
object conceived to siiffer, and to be affected by this 
action. The object of a transitive verb is always in 
the accusative case, and is termed suffering object; e. g. 
tie gerfheuten ben %txnh, they dispersed the enemy; idl^ 
Wa^t ben ^unb, I beat the dog; et bauet ein ^aud, he 
builds a house ; bu )>erbtenn{i bad ^Qpkx, you burn the 
paper. 
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All verbs which are not transitive, are termed tn-' 
transitive. 

In English transitive and intransitive verbs are not 
so carefully distinguished as in German, a great number 
of verbs being used both as transitive and intransitive. 
This will be explained more particularly in Chapt. VII. 
The pupil is referred to good dictionaries for further 
information in this respect. 

Transitive verbs alone admit of the passive and refieo^ 
Uve forms, 

USE OF THE PASSIVE FORM. 

203 The passive form is much more frequently , used in 
English than in German. 

Intransitive verbs which govern the dative case (see 
Chapt. IX.), have no passive form; e, g. banfen to thank, 
f^meid^eltt to flatter, fclgen to follow, traucn to trust. 
When such verbs are in the passive form in English, 
the sentence in German must be transformed into one 
with its verb in the active form ; e. g. for this I was 
thanked by the chaplain^ must be literally translated thus : 
for this the chaplain thanked me, bafitt bat^tte mir bet 
fta^jlan ; my vanity was flattered by this success — 
litr. this success flattered (to) my vanity^ biefer @rfolg 
fd^meic^clte mcincr 6itel!cit; the king was followed by his 
ministers — litr. the ministers followed {to) the king^ 
bcm ftonigc folgten bic Minijlcr; troops which could not 
be trusted, Sru^jjjen, beneit man ni^t traucn fonnte (litr. 
Ho whom one could not trusf ==) ^that could not be de- 
pended upon\ 

When a verb governs the dative case of a person 
and at the same time the accusative case of a thing^ 
as; to show something (Ace.) to anybody (Dat.), to 
permit something to — to offer, to tell etc.; the accu- 
saUve case onty may be changed into the subject of the 
passive voice. Thus we say in German (Jitr^ : a room 
was shown to me, ein Sintmet »urbe mir ge jcigt ; it was 
permitted to me, to visit her, ^ tourbe mir criaubt, fte 
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gu befu^en; it was told to me, e^ t{l mix gefac^t tporben; 
a reward was offered to him, e« XDUxtt i^m cine SJelc^s 
nung angeboten etc. ; but similar phrases in German can 
not assume the English idiomatic form, such as: I was 
permitted to visit her; I was, or, have been told so; 
he was offered a reward etc. 

Intransitive verbs ^ followed by a preposition^ governing 
a case^ have no passive form; e. g. to send for some 
thing, na(^ etwad fci^iden; to hear of something, t>on 
ctwa^ ^oren; to doubt 0/ anything, an cttt>ad jioeifcln; 
to laugh at something, ubet ehoa^ lad^en; to agree to 
something, in ctn>a^ cinwilligen. 

Sentences therefore, such as: his attorney was sent 
for; he was never afterwards heard of; 1 was laughed at; 
the match was agreed on; the fidelity of some regiments 
cotdd be but little relied upon^ must be transformed into 
the active^ and if there is no. active subject , as in the 
above examples, the indefinite pronoun man {one^ 
French on) is employed to represent the subject: man 
f^i(fte na^ feincm 5lt)t)o!aten ; man i)bxtt nad^^cr nie me^r 
t>on i^m; man lad^tc iifeer mid^; man miUigtc in bic Ser^ 
binbung; auf bicXteuc einigcr ^cgimcntcr !otintc man wcnig 
rc^ncn. 

The passive form of a transitive verb is not so gene- 204 
rally used in German as in English. The passive 
construction is chiefly usual in the following cases only : 

1. when the agent performing any act is to be made 
more prominent, than the person or thing suffering the 
action; ^ g. ct ifl »om 23l{^ crf^lagcn toorbcn, he has 
been killed by lightning ; bcr ©traSburgct SJiiinjler ijl t)on 
Srwin t)cn ©teinbad^ etbaut tobrbcn, the cathedral of Stras- 
burg was built by Erwin of Steinbach ; giirflen tt)erben 
unauf^orlid^ l)on ©d^mcid^lem belagcrt , ' princes are con- 
stantly surrounded by flatterers. 

2. When the person or thing, performing the action, 
is not expressed; e. g. er ijl im SBalb crfd^lagen tt>orbctt, 
he has been killed in the wood ; bcr ©tra^burgcr Mnjlcr 
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ijl im 14. 3a^r^uttbert erbaut wprbcn, the cathedral of 
Strasburg was built in .the 14. century; jungc 8eute 
miiffen hcUi)xt werben, young people must be taught; bie 
9leblid|)!cit wirb n\i)t immet belo^nt, honesty is not always 
rewarded; ct tt)trb jeben ?lHgc«Wi(! txtoaxUt, he is expected 
every moment. 

The passive form is not used in expressions like 
the following : it is said that — it must be owned that, 
man fagt, man mu^ jcjle^en, bag; a greater injustice 
cannot be imagined, man fann jt(^ feine gibgete Ungerec^^ 
tigfett benfen; age ought to be honoured, bad ^(ter mug 
man c^rcn. 

Remark: The- use of the paaaive voice is moreover 
rendered less common in German than in English, 
because of certain idiomatio expressions; thus, for in- 
stance, the reflective verb is used in the following and 
similar phrases, where in English the passive form of 
the verb would prevail; e. g. bad Derlotenc 35ud^ ^at 
fi^ ^efunben (the lost book has been found). Besides 
the verb tajfen (litr. 'to lef) supplies or represents in 
certain cases, the passive form, e. g. er lagt {td^ uber« 
teben (litr. '^e lets himself persuade\ i. e. '^e allows him- 
self to he persuaded' (see §. 218), also after certain other 
verbs , e. g. ^orcn ('to hear*) , where in Latin too the 
passive form occurs in some instances, e. g. audio nar- 
rari (1 hear [it] said)^ the active form is employed in 
German; e. g. x6) ^bxt etja^Ien *). For further infor- 
mation respecting the use of the Reflective verb^ see 
the following (§. 205). - . 

Observation. The following constructions are not really 
passive, the participle having the value of an adjeclfte; there- 
fore the auxiliary verb to he fein (not toerben; is employed 
in German as in English: 
^^1 bin genetgt I am inclined, 

„ „ ge^nnt or gefonnen „ „ disposed, 
„ 19 gekDo^nt „ ,« accustomed, 

)) n d^fa^t „ „ composed in mind, 

» » gele&rt ' ,» »» learned, 

*) Which coUoquiaUy also in EngUsh is rendered aciiveiy 
*/ hear say' instead of the more corrects *I hear it said. 
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34 ^in gefd)i(ft I am qualified, 

„ „ crfrcut „ „ pleased, 

„ „ ))enDunbert „ „ astonished. 

This is also the case, when the sentence is designed to 
express the state or condition^ which is the result of the 
action, rather than the action itself; as in descriptions like: 
The shrubs were diligently cut away to open walks, the 
boughs of opposite trees were artifically interwoven j seats 
of flowery turf were raised in vacant spaces. 

USE OF THE REFLECTIVE VERB. 

Verbs, originally transitive^ are rendered intransitive by 205 
assuming the reflective form; e. g. by being connected 
with the accusative case of the reflective pronouns 

mi^ myself, un^ ourselves, 

V\6) thyself, cu^ yourselves, 

^S) him-, her-, it self> jt^ themselves, 
which occupy the place, but have not the signification 
of an object. Thus in slaying: he distinguished him- 
self by his valour, to distinguish being a transitive verb, 
is rendered intransitive; for he distinguishes himself, 
means the same as: he excels. 

The reflective form of verbs is very extensively em- 
ployed in German as in French {verbs pronominaux\ 
whilst ill English either the same word is used in the 
transitive and intransitive sense, or the passive voice 
is used in order to express the intransitive sense (see 
Remark §. 204). 

The following list contiains the most usual reflective 
verbs : 

1. Verbs reflective in German and in English. 2O6 

3^ begniigc mi(3^ mit — I content myself with — , 
gr bcfe^rct fld^ He repents (litr. ^to turn 

away' [i. e.from wickedness^ )-, 
Semiil^cn ®ie f\^ nid^t Do not trouhle yourself, 

3cf> empfe^Ie tnl^ 3^ticn I recommend myself to you 

(take my leave), 
3(i^ cntfi^^utlbige m^ I excuse myself, 

6t crfrifd^t jld^ He refreshed himself, 

3^ wgij^e mid^ I amuse myself, 
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(Sx eigibt ftd^ ben 9Bi{fen« He devotes himself to the 

f(^aften sciences, 

Sr cr^elt fi(fe He recovers himself, 

3(i^ faffc mid^ I recollect or compose 

myself, 
3(^ getoo^ne mid^ an ttmai I accustom myself to — , 
Sd^ lege mi(^ auf etH)a« I apply myself to — , 

3^ tdc^e mid^ an meinem geittbe I revenge myself on my 

enemy, 
3d& tette m\(S) au^ ber ^oti) I rescue myself from danger, 
3ci^ tDiQ mid^ nad^ bit ttd^ten I will accommodate myself 

to you, 
Qx fc^onet ftd^ nid^t He does not take care of 

himself, 
3d^ iibe mid^ im Xan^en I practise dancing, 
3d^ Der<)f[id^te mid^ ju — I engage myself to — , 
3d^ tDe^re mid^ I defend myself, 

3d^ wenbe mid^ an 3emanben I address myself to — ^ 
@r geid^net ftd^ au^ butd^ — He distinguishes himself 

by-, 

207 2. Verbs reflective in German^ passive in English. 

3d^ argere mid^ fiber — I am vexed with — ^ 
3d^ begnuge mid^mit — I am satisfied with — , 
3d^ betrube mid^ fiber — > I am afflicted, 
^ie Sid^tfhra^Ien bredben {t^ The rays of light are re- 
fracted, 
^a^ @d^Io§ er^ebt jtd^ fiber The castle is elevated above 

bie ©tabt the town 

3d^ freue mid^ fiber — I am pleased with ---, 

3db grdme mid^ fiber — I am grieved at, 

3d(^ ine mi^ I am mistaken, 

3d^ fc^ome mic^ fiber — - 1 am ashamed of, 
3^ \^Uppt mid^ mit einem I am harrassed by a fever, 

gieber 
^er Ttont> \pit%tlt {td^ im The moon is reflected in the 

ffiaffer water, 

3d^ ^abe mtd^ jnit i^r oerlobt I am betrothed to her, 
3d^ toerfoJS^ne mid^ mit i^m I am reconciled with him, 
3dj> »er(le^e m\^ auf ettt>a« I am skilled in something, 
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^a« §ol§ »irft ftd^ The wood is warped, 

iStma^ tDtebet^olt fld^ Something is repeated, 

(5r ^at jt(^ fc^r Derdnbcrt He is quite altered, 

^ad ^unbni^ loft ftd^ auf The alliance is dissolved, 

(5^ t)erbrcitct pd^ cin @eru(^t A report is spread. 

4. 

3. Verbs reflective in German^ active in English. 208 



t>k 2Beflen i>xt^tn jt^ an 

Dcr tuflc 
^a« better iinbert <t^ 
3(i^ babe mi^ 
!Da^ ^ferb baumt jtd^ 
3^ bebanfc mi^ 
3(3^ bcbenfc. mi(]^ bariibcr 
3(i bebienc mid^ (c. Gen.) 

34 ^^^^^^ ^^^ 

3d^ befinbc mici^ n>o^I 

S^^epnbcmiij^ in greyer ®efa^t 

34 begebe mi^ in bie &\x^t 

3(^ beflage mi^ iiber — 
34 befiimmcrc mid^ urn — 
Die ©umnie belauft fx6) auf — 
3^ bemad^tige mi^ MX^xonti ) 
34 bemei^eremi^be^S^roned) 
34 berate mic^ mit i^m 
34 ^^T^VL^^ muS^ auf i^n 
34 bef^wete mid^ iibet — 
34 befj)re^e m\(fy mit i^m 
34 bejtrebe mid^; e« ju t^un 
(Sx betragt ^^ gut 
3d^ befinne mici^ — 

3c^ bctt>ege mid^ langfam 
!J)a« begie^t fid^ auf — 
@r bilbct jt(^ ettt)a« ein 
3)er ©to(f biegt ftd^ 
Die @rbe bre^t jtd^ urn i^re 5tje 

J)a« Sol! empott ftci^ 



The waves are breaking 

against the shore, 
The weather changes, 
I bathe. 

The horse rears, * 
I thank, 

I am thinking upop it, 
I make use of — , 
I hasten, make haste, 
I am well, 

I am in great danger, 
I go (render myseli) to 

church, 
I complain of — , 
I care for — , 
The sum amounts to — , 
I take possession of the 

throne, 
I deliberate with him, 
I appeal to him, 
I complain of *— , 
I converse with him, 
I endeavour to do so. 
He behaves well, 
I reflect upon — , or, call 

to my mind, 
I move slowly, 
This refers to — , 
He imagines something, 
The stick bends. 
The earth turns around its 

axis. 
The people revolts, 
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3c^ cntfcrnc mi(^ 

^(S) ent^lte midi^ bed Seined 

3^ cntfc^eibe mic^> iifcer — 

3c^ entfc^He^e mi^ ju -^ 

3c^ crbarme vxi^ (c. Gen.) 

3c^ crgeb'C mi^ bem geinbe 

^d creic^net jt(^ 

3cf)er^dtc mid^ an — (e. Dat^) 

3cl) erf)ole mi^ 

3c^ erinnere mi(i^ 

3cl) erfalte mic^ 

3c^ crfunbige mic^ nad) — 

3^ fr^w^ ttiid^ iiber — 

3ci^ ftcue mi^ auf — 

3c^ fuf)Te mic^ gut auf 

^^ fii()lc mid!) giw^lit^ 

3^ gebulbc mici^ 

3^ ^alte mtdb xt<i)Ux |)anb 

3ci^ ^alte mid^ ^icr auf 

3c^ ^altc mic3^ iiber ettoad auf 

J)te ^letten ^angcn ^^ an 

bic ^Iciber 
3(3^ ^iite mi(^ t)or — 

3^ 'tftf'^ ^^ f>c<<ii^ 

3^ ne^me mir ettt>ad i^eraud 

3(3^ fiimmere mx^ ma — 

i>a^ ^eer lagert jt^ 

'i6) lege mid^ 

!Der 3Binb Icgt ft^ 

I)a« S^iff legt ft^i t)or Olnler 

Die 3<^^i tti^^^^ P^' or t)er* 

me^rt jt^ 
St^mifc^t fld^ ein in etttmd 
3(^* naf)ere mid^ bet 6tabt 
@ie m\)xt jt^ but^ ®i)innen 

6r neigt jtd^ loor i^r 
@t neigt ft4 baju 
Sr nimmt jt^ in 2l^t 
Die X^iir offnet ft^ 



withdraw, 

abstain from wine, 

resolve upon — ,. 



1^ 
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have pity on -'— , 
surrender to the enemy, 
t happens or occurs, 
delight in — \ 
recover, 
recollect, . 
take a cold, 
enquire after — , 
rejoice at — , am glad of — 



M 9> 



behave well, 

feel happy, 

have patience, 

keep to the right (hand), 

dwell, live here, 

find fault with something, 
The burs stick to one's 

clothes, 

take heed, beware of — ^ 

condescend, 

presume, 

care for — , 
The army encamps, 
I lie down, 
The wind is <^bating, 
The «hip comes to anchor, 
The number increases, 

He meddles with — ^ 
I approach the town, 
She lives (gets her living) 

by spinning. 
He bows to her, 
He is inclined to it, 
He takes care, 
The door opens, 
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(St regt fx^ ni(^t 
3(^ ru^me mi(^ 
S)eT Slug f^lan^clt ftd^ 
X)cr <§uiib fc^micgt fi(^ 
fcincn ^errn 



an 



He does not stir, 
I boast, 

The river is serpentining, 
The dog fawns upon his 
master, 



^a^i^unbament^atftd^gefenletThe foundation has sunk, 



3<3^ fe^ne mid^ m^ — 

3<^ [e^c mi(^ 

©e^en ®ie jt(^ 

et jlurjte fid^ ind SBaffet 

er tauf^t ft^ 

(5r trcibt jtdS^ ^crum 



I long for — 

I sit down, 

Sit down, take a chair. 

He plunged into the water, 

He errs, 

He rambles about, 



^ic <Btatt i)ai jt^ ubcrgcfcen The town has surrendered, 



3^ ^cibt mic^ umgefleibet 

3(^ fc^c mici^ urn 

3^ untcr^alte mi^ mit i^ 

3c^ untcrwcrfc m\^ 

3d^ ^b« mi^ Dere^eli^t ^tx^ 

^eirotet 
^a« SBcttcr Dcranbert fxi) 
3^ toeremigc mi^ mit i^m 
3d^ Dcrge^e m\^ 
2)ic 6a^e t)er^It ft(i^ fo 
3(^ t>etlaf[c mi^ auf — 
3(^ t)erUcbe mi^ in jte 
8ic »crf^tt)brcn jt^ 
3c^ tjcmcnbe rnid^ fur il^n 
34 t)erfpatc mici^ 
3c^ »er^i^e mi^ baju 
3^ ^^k^ niid^ 
3d^ »af(i^c miii^ 
3^ ttjeigcrc mi(3^ 
3(1^ tt)enbe mi^ 
3<^ »ibcrfe^e mi(i^ 
3^ ttjunbrc mi(^ fiber — 
3c^ janfc m\^ mit i^m 
©ic jctjhcuten f\(S) 
3^ jie^e mi(^ jutii<f 



have changed my dress, 

look round, 

converse (with) him, 

submit, 

have married, 

They weather changes, 

join (with) him, 

do wrong. 
The matter is so, 

rely upon — , 

fall in love with her. 
They conspire, 

intercede for him, 

tarry, come too late, 

accede to it, 

wallow, welter, 

wash, 

refuse, 

turn, 

oppose, 

wonder at — , 

quarrel with him. 
They dispersed, 
I retire, retreat. 



!l)a« Ocuntter jic^t 5^ ^^^ The tempest draws towards 
' ber 6tabt the town. 
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IMPERSONAL SENTENCES. 
209 A Sentence, expressive of an action which is asserted 
without any relation to the person or thing performing 
it, is termed an imperaoncU sentence. Such sentences, 
as: it rains, it snows, have in fact no subject; its place 
however is generally represented in German as in 
English by the pronoun c^ it The predicate of an 
impersonal sentence may be a verb, adjective or sub- 
stantive. Impersonal sentences are principally used 
to express natural events and indications of time, which 
involve the subject or the latter is obvious from the 
predicate; such as 



e^ rcgnct 

ed friert 

c^ tt^auet 

e« bli^t 

ed bonnert 

c« purmt 

c« i|l fait 
^ e« i jl !u^l 
*e^ ijl ttjarm 

e« i(l angcne^m, 

e« ijl angcne^mc^ (fd^6« 

ne^) Setter 
e« ijt i)tU 
e« ift bunfel 

e« ijl frii^ 

e^ ijl f<)at 

e« ijl aWorgen, Mtta^ 

e« ijl 5lbenb, ^a^t 

e« ijl 6 U^r 

e« ijl ein Diertel auf 7 

e« ijl ^Ib 7 

c^ ijl brei t)icrte( auf 7 



it rains, 
it snows, 
it hails, 
it freezes, 
it thaws, 
it lightens, 
it thunders, 
there is a storm, 

it is cold, 

it is cool, 

it is warm, 

it is hot, 

it is pleasant weather, 



^t « 
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it is clear, 
it is dark, 

it is early, 

it is late, 

it is morning, noon, 

it is evening, night, 

it is 6 o'clock, 

it is a quarter past 6, 

it is half past 6, 

it is a quarter to 7, 



e^ ijl f^eute ©onntag k. it is Sunday to-day, etc. 
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The following are of the same description in Ger- 210 
man, though different in English: 

ti flot^t somebody knocks (at the door), 

e^ f^Ia^t the clock strikes, 

ti lautet the bell rings, 

e^ trommelt the drum is beating, 

ed t^uet the dew is falling, 

ed toxxb %htnt (Worsen) evening (morning) comes on, 

ed ^ungert m\6), or mi$ ^ungert I am hungry, 

ti l>urflet mid^, or m\^ burjlet I am thirsty, 

e^ fricrt mi(^, or m\^ fricrt I am chilly, 

cd f$aut)ert mi^, or mxd^ fc^aubert I shudder, 

ed )>etlan9t m\6), or tni^ )>erlan$t na(3^ ettoad I long 

for something, 
e« gclujlet mid^, or mic^ gclujlet nad^ et»a« I lust after 

something, 
e« jammcrt mid^, or mi^ iammett (c. Gen.) I pity, 
ti reuet mi^/or mid^ reuet I repent of — , 
e« grauet mir,. or mit gtauct bor — I am afraid of — , 
ed c!elt tnir, or mir cfcit toot ^- I am disgusted at — , 
e^ fd^tt>inbelt mir, or mir fd^toinbclt I am giddy, 
e^ gefaUt mit ^ier I am pleased here, 
ed be^agt mit ^iet I am comfortable here, 
ti iP mit ttjo^l I am well, 
e« ijl mit iibcl I am unwell, 
e« ift mit i)t\^ I am hot, 
e« ijl mit gut ) I am in good, 

ti i^l mit \6^U^t \ ^^ -"^^e bad spirits, 
ed ifl mit bangc urn — I am uneasy about — , 

e« mangclt an ®elb j 

cd fc^U ,, // I money is wanting, 

c« gcbtic^t „ „ ) 

c« l>ebatf be« Oelbc^ there is need of money, 

cd btauc^t nid^t t)ietet ffiotte there is no need of many 
words, 

ed fommt batauf an, ob — it is important, whether — , 

e« fommt f^icr nut auf ®e{b an, money alone is re- 
garded in this, 

Becker- Fraderadorf'8 Germ. Grammar. 10 
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ed tjl fein 3»cifelr ba^ et fomrnen wxt there is no 
doubt, that he will come. 

211 The verb ^et)cn, to give^ is employed impersonally 
in a peculiar manner, in order to express ea^istence; e^ 
%\^t there w, there are (French : il y a). The substan- 
tive, expressing the thing which is said to exist, is put 
in the accusative case, as in: e^ %iht Seute, tt>el<^e — , 

. there are people who — ; c^ ^ibt fcinc Sflicfeti, there are 
no giants; in I)cutf^Ianb gibt c« eineit ^aifcr unb funf 
^onigc, there are one emperor and five kings in Ger- 
many; ed gibt fcine 9^o[cn. o^ne 2;orncn, there is no rose 
without a thorn; tioad gibf^ ba? what is the. matter 
there? toa^ gibf« Di^euc^? what news? c^ gibt einc ^croi* 
\^t Unf^ulb fotcol, d^ cirten ^croifd^en SJlut^, there is a 
heroic innocence as well as a heroic courage. 

However, ed gibt never stands for there %s\ when it 
serves merely to invert a sentence, as in: there is a 
friend of mine in London, c^ tfl ettt grcunb Don mir in 
fionbon. In such sentences the auxiliary verb fein is 
used : there is no waiter in the bottle, c^ i jl fein 2Bafl[er 
in bcr glafci^e; where there is smoke, there is fire, too 
Waud^ \% ba ijl geucr; there is ice in the river, e« ijl 
(Si« auf bem gtuffe. 

212 The passive voice, both of transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs, is used impersonally, as in Latin, when the 
subject of the action is not to be expressed, as in: e^ 
tt>itb in Conbon toiel ^eflo^len, there is much theft going 
on in London; e^ tt>irb in 2)cutf(i^Ianb »iel geraud^t, they 
smoke a great deal in Germany; e^ tt)urbe ixac^ bem 
^tjte gefci^itft, the physician was sent for; ^cute 5lbcnb 
mirb gctanjt tt>erben, to-night there will be dancing; ed 
toitb t)iel batjon gefj)rod^en, it is much spoken of. 

Sometimes the reflective form is used in the same 
manner; e. g. e« f^laft fic^ pt an eincm 2Baffetfatl, one 
sleeps well near a cascade; e« fdl^rt jt^ an'genel^m in 
biefem 2Bagen, one rides comfortably in this carriage; 
toon ®urcr ga^rt fc^rt ftd^'« nid^t immer ttjieber (© ^.), one 
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does not always, return from a journey like yours; 
leb^aft traumt fid^'^ unter bicfcm 35aum, one has vivid 
dreams unter this tree. 



CHAPTER III. 
MODALITY OF THE PREDICATE. 

We comprehend under the head of modality: 

1. the distinction of affirmative and negative sentences; 

2. the distinction of the reality^ possibility and neces- 
sity of the predicate. 

1. Affirmation and Negation. 

Affirmation is not in general expressed by any par- 213 
ticular word; e. g. er.f^Iaft, he sleeps; er i^ angefom* 
men he has arrived. When however an affirmation is 
to be emphatically made , one of the adverbs \ a yes^ 
t>od) yet, roai)xl\6) truly ^ tD.irflid^ really etc. (§. 174) 
is added, which then either takes the place of an ob- 
ject, or precedes the sentence, without inverting it; 
e. g. ©ara \)ai i^ren 23atcr oicUcBt unb gctoig, jte Ikit \\)n 
no(^ (Scff.), Sarah loved her father, and certainly, she. 
loves him still. ^3a, bcm ijl tt)ir!li(i^ fo (6(3^.), yes, it 
is so indeed. gurtt)a()T, ba« ®IM »at cuter Mt^n^eit 
^cit (® 6).), truly, fortune was favourable to your bold- 
ness. 2Bat)r^aftig, bet Qpa^ tear ni^t gering (^^.)f 
by my faith, the joke was not bad. 3d^ tDci^ e^ tt)a()rs 
^aftig nici^t, I am sure, I don't know; e^ ifl aller* 
bingd tt>at)r, it certainly is true. 

Interrogative Sentence, 

A question is asked, without the auxiliary verb to 
do^ merely by inverting the sentence, according to 
§. 176; the verb inflected takes the first place, and is 
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only preceded by the interrogative pronoun, if there 
is one. 



Interrog. 


Verb 


Subject. 


Object Predicate 


Pronoun. 


inflected. 




not inflected, 


3Bo 


Hfl 


bu 


c^ewefen? 


Where 


have 


you 


been? 




»ljl 


bu 


bort (there) getoefen? 




fiajl 


bu 


i^n gefc^^en ? 




©ie^jl 


bu 


i^n ? do you see hjm ? 



In answering a question, the adverbs ja yes^ tteiit 
no^ are employed, as in English. 

214 A negation is expressed by nic^t not^ fcine^toe^d 
not at all, and by nein no. The auxiliary verb to do 
is not employed in negative sentences, as in English. 
The negative adverb is commonly placed after the ob- 
jects (see §. 259); e. g. ber jloljc ^erjog la^t jtd^ ntd^t 
Derfo^nen (© d^.), the proud duke is. not to be reconci- 
led. 6d !ann bet Sritte gegen ben @(S^otten nid^t ^eted^t 
fein(<Sd^.)/ the Briton cannot be just to the Scotch-man* 

When there is an indefinite article, pronoun, or nu- 
meral in a negative sentence, the German idiom ge- 
nerally requires a negative pronoun or numeral; viz. 

!ein instead of not a, not any^ 

IRiemanb „ „ not anybody^ 

S^id^t^ . „ „ not any thing ; 

e. g. I do not know any rule so useful in life, i(j^ 
fenne Icinc im 2eben fo nu^lid^e We^el; I do not know 
anybody here, \^ fcnne l^iet D'iiemattben; I have not 
heard any thing of him, id^ ^abe nid^td K>on i^m ^e^ott 



Possibility and Hecessity of the Predicate. 

215 The possibility and necessity of the predicate are 
expressed in German by the auxiliary verbs of moda- 
lity : fonnen, burfcp, mogcn, muffen, foHcn, 
tt) n c tt and I a f f c n , and by the adverb ^ e r n. The 
use of these auxiliary verbs depends upon whether the 
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possibility or necessity of an action depend upon nature 
or upon the will of soma person* 

Possibility by nature and ability ^ i. e. power, is ex- 
pressed by fonncn, whicli corresponds to the English 
to be able or can^ may; e. g. ber Sogcl lann flicgcn, ber 
gif^ fann [(S^mmmen ; man faun nit^t 3ltte« ttiffen. 5^ 
fd^ric fo laut aU \^ fonntt, I cried as loud as I could; 
i^ tann jicmli(i^ pt f^iefen, I can shoot pretty well. 
3# fann nii^t pngcn unb f^jtingcn, i^ Uegc !ran! im ®ra« 
(^einc). 

^u fann 11 mir t>erbieten bi^ ^u ht^Uittn, abet bu 
fannji mi^ mi^t ^inbern , bit gu folgen , you may forbid 
me to accompany you, but cannot hinder me from fol- 
lowing; ein tteincr gwn!e fann ein groped geucr anjiin* 
ben, a small spark may kindle a great fire. 

Possibility depending upon (he . will of a person , i. e. 
liberty and permission,' is expressed by burf en and 
mogen. 2)ti.tfen signifies that an action is permitted 
by law or by a person; e. g. Jcbermann batf fflaffen 
ttagen, every body is permitted to bear arms; barf i^ 
biefctt 99ricf lefcn r may I read this letter ? ^ein 2Bagcn* 
gcrajfel burftc fcincr SSoi^nung na^c fommen {^^.), the 
noise of carriages was not permitted near his resi- 
dence. 

SWogen generally expresses that the speaker allows 216 
another person to do something; e. g. bu nta^jt ben 
Srief lefen, you may (I allow you to) read the letter ; 
ba er mube ijl, fo mag er au^ru^en, since he is fatigued, 
he may (I allow him to) take rest; i^r moget einen 
Serfud^ ma^en, you may make an attempt (I have no 
objection to it); bu magjl e« t|>un, tt>enn bu fannjl, 
you may do it if you can. 

Sometimes mogen expresses what is agreeable to 
the wishes of the subject^ and then it corresponds to 
the English to like; but it is generally employed in 
this way in negative sentences only, or in the condi- 
tional; e. g. et mag i^n nid^t fe^en, he does not like 
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to see him; i^ mag ben Srief n^t Icfcn, I do not like 
to read the letter; id^ mod^te 4^n toctbrenncn, I should 
like to burn it. 

It is more usual, particularly in affirmation, to employ 
the adverb gem; e. g. cr fie^t i^tt gem; er ge^t gem 
ft)ajieren, he likes to take a walk. 

217 Necessity, enforced by nature or law, is expressed 
by muffen; e. g. aUe SJienfd^cn mix f fen ^erben, all men 
must die; ^inber mujfen il^ren (SItern ge^ord^en, children 
must (are obliged to) obey their parents; ttenn bu 
»ott bcinem Saterlanbe gee^rt werben mfljl, fo mujt bu 
bid^ bemiil^en i^m ju bienen, if you would be honoured 
by your country, you must take care , to serve it ; be* 
jlanbiger Se^tjtnn mu^ mi 2)umm^eit enben, perpetual 
levity must end in ignorance. 

Necessity, enforced by the will of another person, 
i. e. by command, is expressed by foUen; e. g. @ter« 
ben fjoU jte; er foil jte fatten fe^n '^x^ nad^ i^r jlerben 
(<5(^.), she shall die: he shall 'see her fall, and die 
after her. 2Ber nid^t arbeitet foil aud^ nid^t ejfen. Pro'oerh 

Necessity, enforced by the will of the subject, is 
expressed by tt) oil en; e. g. bet SWcnfd^ fann, loa^ et 
will, teenn et tt)ill, tra^ er !ann (JJlucfert). Man can 
do, what he has the will to do; if he only has the 
will to do, what he is able to do. %vi ijl nid^t frei, 
bet ba tt>ill t^un !6nnen, nja^ er will; fonbern ber ift 
fret bet ba tt>ollen !ann, tca^ett^un foil (Slaubiu«). 
2Bet ben ^etn ejfen tt>ill/mu§ bie %x% fnacfen. Pronerh. 

218 The verb lajfen (litr. Ho lef) denotes in German 
a) permission and command^ b) it conveys also the no- 
tion of causing any thing to be done*); e. g. laf i^n 

*) When laffen is rendered by to allows to let etc. or to 
command, to hid etc. the following Infinitive may sometimes 
be translated by the acUve, sometimes by the passhe, as 
will be seen by the examples (§.218). The Latin construc- 
tion^ affords to us a similarity in this respect, viz. 'Caesar 
jnssit legionem educi* and *Caesar jussil tribunum legiones 
educere^. 
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ge^en, let him go, permit him to go; ct la§t ben Sogel 
jliegen, he lets the bird fly; jte laffen Don ll^onbon U^ren 
lommen, they get watches brought from London; er 
I&ft ben ^unb tanjen, he makes the dog dance; la^ ed 
fcin, Ia§ e« bicibwt (let it, alone) ; bet ^oni^ bat i^n ^in« 
listen laffen, the king caused him to be executed. 

Instead of fonnen and mujfen , ihe future participle is 
sometimes employed, and it is to be observed, that it 
is used both in an active and passive sense; e. g. bad 
^nb ijl ju bejlrafen, the child must be punished; bet 
33rief ijl nid^t ju Icfen, the letter cannot be read; toad 
ijl JU t^nn? what is to be done? i^ ^abe mcinc jtt>ei 
25tubet gu Utttetmten, I have to maintain my two bro- 
thers; bu t^ajl JU anttt>otten, you are to answer; folc^e 
gte(^^eit ifl ni^t ju etttagen, such insolence is not to be 
endured; ba« men[ci^Ii(^e Seben ijl ein 3uj^fti^^' in xod^tm 
toicl gu etttagcn unb tt>enig ju genie^en ijl, human life is 
a state in which much is to be endured , and little . to 
be enjoyed. 

We must be careful to distinguish the possibility 219 
and necessity of the action from the possibility of the 
assertion, i. e. the truth of the assertion , granted by 
the speaker or some other person or founded upgn 
their supposition. The possibility of the assertion is 
expressed : 

1. by the adverbs, \>\ t lUi 6) t perhaps^ wa^tf^cin* 
I i (^ probably^ and tt) 1 ; 

e. g. et tt)itb )o\tUt\6)t ^eutc fommen, he will per- 
haps come to-day ; ct ijl t>xtllt\6)i ftant he is perhaps 
sick; et ttitb toa^tf^einlid^ motgen fommen, he will 
probably come to-morrow; bad ijl ti)oI ein 5ludl&nbet, 
I suppose he is a foreigner; ed tt>itb tt)ol ettt>ad 3lnbeted 
bebeuteU/ I suppose it signifies something different. 

2. by the auxiliary verbs fcnncn, biitfen, mogen, muf* 
\tn, (otlen, njoHen, 

r 

fonnen is employed to express tlie English it may 
be; e. g. et !ann f^on abgeteijl fein, it may be that he 
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has set out already; er fonnte und Dertat^en i^aitn, it 
might be that he had betrayed us (which differ from 
et f)at abreifea fonnen, he has been able to set out; et 
%iUt und t>errat^en fonnen, he might have been able to 
betray us). 

I)urfen is employed in this way only 'in the condi- 
tional mood, in order to express conjecture; e. g. et 
biirfte bit mi ni^t Med erjd^lt l^aben, very likely he 
has not told you every thing. 

90'? g C n is commonly used when a probability or con- 
jecture is granted by the speaker; e.g. in er ma^^t^t 
^^en, he may be (I suppose he is) in th^ right; er 
mag cin gef^itf tcr aWann fein, he may be (I believe that 
he is) a clever man; cr mag jtoaiijig Sa^re alt fcin, he 
may be about twenty years of age; x6) mxig t^un ti)ad 
i^ tt)iU, fo tfl ed unrest I may do what I i^ill, it does 
not please; bu magjl lad^en obcr toeinen/ ed ijl einerlei, 
vou ihay laugh or cry, it is all the same. 

aWilffctt corresponds to the English must; e. g. er 
mu§ fe^r reid^ fcin, he must be very rich; cr muf l^eute 
angefommcn fein, he must have arrived to-day (which 
differs from et i)at ^cutc anfommen muj[cn, he was obli- 
ged to arrive to-day). 

©oUctt expresses the English they say; e. g. er foil 
angefommcn [ein, they say he is arrived; er foil fe^r 
reid^ fein, he is said to be very rich. 

2Bollen is sometimes used in the signification of 
pretending; e.g. 6inige too II en tl^n gefel^en l^alben, some 
pretend to have seen him. 

220 The following sentences will explain the use of 
those idiomatic expressions which denote modality of 
the predicate: 

He had his boots cleaned 6r lie§ feine Stiefel t>u^ett, 
I had the church accurately 3(^ lie^ mir bie ^r(|e genau 

described to me bef^rciben. 

She must have a tooth ex- ^ie mu§ jtci^ einen 3a^n m^^ 

tracted jie^en laffen. 
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Do not suffer yoar spirit to Sa$ beinen 9Rut^ nid^t luxif 

be subdued by misfor- Unglit^ unterbruden, 

tunes 
We are now to think what 3Bir muffen je^t bebenfen mad 

is to be done ju t^un ifl, 

I cannot help crying out 3^!annm(^tum^in}uf(l^reien, 
I cannot but cry 2^ mu^ ((^rcien, 

I had nearly fallen 3^ ^^^^ beina^e (balb) %t* 

fatten, 
I was near being killed 3^ mare beina^e getobtet 

morben. 
All skill ought to be exer- 3Ran fottte iebed £a(en.t jum 

ted for universal good attgemeinen Seflen audixben. 
You ought to have done it £)u ^attefl ed t^un fotten, 
I should like to know that 3(^ mod^te bad gem mijfen, 
I should wish to see him 3^ wij^tc i^n gern fe^en. 
There is no living with her Ttan !ann mit ii^r ni^t leben. 
The parliament is to be S)ad iparlament fott aufgelofl 

dissolved merben, 

I wish you would let me 3d> mottte, bu Ke^efl mid^ 

alone attein, 

I had rather hear you than ^(^ mod^te bid^ liebet an^o« 

dispute with you ten, aid mit bir jlreiten. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE USE OP THE TENSES. 

The present tense is employed, as in English, a) to 221 
denote an action as taking place at the time the spea- 
ker pronounces the sentence; e. g. bie <5onne gel^t \ti^t 
mitt, the sun is now setting; b) to denote an action 
or state in which no relation of time is distinguished, 
as f. i. in the statement of a general truth etc. ; e. g. bie 
Sonne %ti)t in 2Be{len unter, the sun sets in the west; bie 

10* 
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6tbe htmof, Pd^ urn tie ©onne, the earth moves round 
the sun; ba« 2cbcn t)e« Tltn\^tn tjl furj, the life of man 
is short. 

The distinction expressed in English by the forms: 
he speaks and he is speaking^ is not pointed out in Ger- 
man by any particular form. 

Futiure time also is frequently expressed in German 
by the present tense^ namely : 

1. when the relation of time (L e. the futurity of the 
predicate) is already intimated by the medxitm of any 
adoerh or accessory sentence etc.; e. g. i^ ge^e mot gen 
nad^ Sonbon, I go ]to London to-morrow; t(^ reife ^alb 
na<i^ I)eutf(^lanb , I shall soon travel to Germany; in 
g»ei 3a^ren ge^e id^ nad^Stalien, in two years I shall 
go to Italy; 

2. when the certainty of a future event is to be an- 
ticipated; e. g. Mtte il^n nur, fo gibt et bit %\iti, load 
bu nut toinjlr request him only and he will give you 
every thing you wish for; id^ ti)iU il^tt bitten, ober er 
t^ut e^ ni(^t, I shall request him, but he will not do 
it Serial bi(^ btauf, \^ l<iffe fec^tenb ^iet bad Seben^ 
ober fii^re fie aud $ilfen (©4)« ^^^^ ®^log erjleigen 
tt>ir in biefer ^a^i, \m ermorben bie $uter, rei§en bt<^ 
aud beiner hammer (©d^.)« ^ie Soglein fd^toeigen im 
SBalbe; tt>arte nut, balbe ru^ejl auc^ bu (®.). 

On the other hand, present time is expressed by the 
future tense^ when the predicate is to be represented 
as uncertain and doubtful; e. g. er tt>irb ba fein, he is 
probably here; er tt>irb ftM fettt, he is probably not 
well. 3c^ ^ore 3emanb fominen, ed feirb ber SBirti^ fein 
(Sef[.). 2Bo bie %f)ai ntcS^t f»)rid^t, ba t»irb ba« SBort 
nid^t »iel ^elfcn. (6 (^.). 

The future and past future tenses are, in the genera- 
lity of cases, employed in the same manner as in English ; 
e. g. er toirb morgen abreifen, he will set out to-morrow; 
wenn bein ©ruber fommt, »irb er und toerlaffen ^aben, he 
will have left us by the time your brother arrives. 
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J)o<^ bcnfet nid^t bag 3^t'« t>cnenben werbet; r>crgeb€n« 
»crbct 3^r fur 6uren gelbl^ctrn ($u^ geopfcrt ^abcn 

There is a great difference between the German and 222 
English language, as to the use of the past tenses ; for 
the German idiom requires, in a great many cases, the 
tense formed by the auxiliary verb ^bcn or fein {per- 
feet tense) where in English the simple imperfect tense 
is used. 

The imperfect is employed to denote not so much 
past time, as a relation to some past event performed 
at the same time; e. g. aU cr artf am, rcifcte it^ ab, 
when he arrived, I departed. 

m^ t(^ ^bfd^teb na^m, 

SBarcn ^tfletf unb ^ajlcn fo fd^roer ; 

%U id) toiebcr tarn 

ffiar allc« leer. (®.) 

When either of the two past actions precedes the 
other in time, it is expressed in the pluperfect tense as 
in English; e. g. x6) reifete ab, e^e er ange!ommen 
tear, I departed before he had arrived. ^\xx ©d^miebe 
o^\n% ein junger $)elb; er ^atf ein %\xM <5^tt)ert bejleUt. 

mi) 

The relation of past events to one another is that 
which forms the historical narration, in which, accord- 
ingly, the imperfect tense is always used; e. g. S!)ie 
SBejlgot^en xocUttn burd^ Stalien md) 5lfri!a tt>anbern: un* 
tertoeg^ jlarb plbifix6) 5llarid&, i^r 5!omg, ben fie iiber bie 
Wagen liebten. 5)a leiteten jte ben glug 93ufento, ber neben 
ber©tabt(5:ofen^a amgug be« Sergei fliegt, au« feinemSette 
ab. Tlitttn in bem fBttk Itegcn fie nun burc^ cinen ^au« 
fen ©efangener ein ®rab graben, unb in ben ©^oo§ ber 
©rube bejiatteten jle, nebp bielen ^ojlbarfeiten, i^ren ^onig 
5llari^. ^U bad gef^^en war, leiteten jte bad ffiaffer tt>ie* 
ber ind alte ^ttt gurfitf, unb tobtetcn, bamit bie ©tatte Don 
SRtemanb ^enat^en ujfirbe, aHe bie, tceld^e bad ®rab gegra* 
ben i^atttn. 
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The preaetit tense is also used instead of the imper- 
fect in historical narration , in order to render the de- 
scription more animated; this tense answers to the Latin 
^praeaens Maorioum'; and this practice is more common 
in German than in English; e. g. 

ythd^ili^ am l93ufenti) Ud)>eln Ui (Sofeitja bum))fe H^ieber; 
5lu« bctt 2Baffern fti^aUt e« 5lttt»ort, unb in aBitbelti 

flingt e« meber. 
Unb ben %l\ii ^inauf, i^inuntet jiei^n bie @d^aaten ta:pfrer 

®ot^en, 
©ie ben ^llarid^ beweincn, t^re« Soiled grojen Zobten. 

(«piaten.) 

Da« JBaffer raufd^f , ba« SBaffer f^tooH, 

®in gtf(^er fa^ baran, 

<ScL^ na4 ber 5lngel rul^et>olI, , 

^ii^^l bi« an« ^erj ^inan. 

Unb tt)ie er fi^t, unb tote er laufd^t, 

2:^eilt |t(i^ bie glut entpor; 

9lu« bem htxotq^im S<tjfcr raufd^t 

6in feu(^te« ffieib l^ewor. (®6t^e.) 

223 2. The predicate is put in the imperfect tense, 
when the action, expressed by it, is frequently repeated, 
or of a longer duration; e. g. bie alten S)eut[<|en lebtett 
in SBalbetn, the old Germans lived (used to live) in 
forests. 

3n jitngern Xagen njar td^ be« aJiorgend frol^/ 
J)e« 2lbenb« toeinf id^; je^t ba id^ oltet bin, 
^e^inn' x^ jmeifelnb meinen %a^, bod^ 
^eilig unb fetter ijl mit fein Snbe. (^olberlin.) 

iWun !omm' i^ ^euf in biefen %tmpd, ben i^ oft be* 
trat, um<£ieg ju bitten. (®.) ©d^on frii^ fn meiner 5^nb:= 
^eit toar mein taglid^ ^pxd ber ^rieg. (6 to lb erg.) 

224 In all other cases, the German idiom requires the 
perfect tense; this is particularly to be observed in com- 
mon conversation, the perfect tense being more usual 
there than the imperfect tense ; e.g. I saw your brother 
this morning, id^ ^abe ^eute IWorgen S^ren Sruber ge* 
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fe^en; we have good hope that Albert escaped from 
that fatal day; young Albaney saw him a mile from 
the field — Young Albaney lied. (2B. ©c.) 2Bir ^aben 
<^offnung, bag Sllbett Don bem unglucJlid^en lage ba»on ge* 
fommcn ijl; bcr jungc 5llbanc^ i)ai ii^n cine SWeile t)om 
©(^la^tfclbc gefc^en — ber jungc ^Ibane^ \)ai ^.elooicn. 
Did you ever fight a duel? — Many, but I never was 
wounded, ^aben <Bxt ftd^ jc gefd^lagen? — Oft, abcr id^ 
bin nie Demunbet » orb en. You were at the theater 
last night? 6ic ftnb gejlcrn 3lbcnb im Sweater ^c»cfen? 
Yes, I was. 3a, id^ bin ba ^ewefen. 

When in the passive form not so much the past time, 
as the reality of the past action is to be pointed out, 
the participle of the auxiliary verb tterben (kDorben) is 
omitted; e. g. bie @^lad^t i^ 9eU)onnen, the battle is 
won; bcr J)icb ijl entbecft, the thief was discovered, 
©ie ijl etmorbet auf ber 8onbner ©trage (©d^.)< s^^ was 
murdered on the road to London; 9^a]|)oleon ijl in j^ot^ 
jlfa geboten, Napoleon was born in Corsica. 

Forms of expression such as : i am to sptak^ he is to 225 
<iomej do not exist in German; they are rendered by 
the first future, id^ tt>erbe fpred^en, er tt)irb fommen; and 
if a necessity rather than a relation of time is to be 
expressed, by the auxiliary verb foUen; e. g. what am 
I to heart tt)a« foU i^ ^or?n? 6in 5lugenbli(f follte fflal* 
lehjlein je^t »on ber giiUe ber ©ewalt in ba« 9W^t« M 
^rttoatjlanbed ^etunterfliirjen (©d^.), one moment now 
was to precipitate Wallenstein from the height of power 
to the condition of a private man. 

The relative tenses expressed by the forms / was 
about tor going to speak^ he was to come^ are always ren- 
dered in German by the auxiliary verbs tt>ollen and 
foQen; the forn^er being employed when the action de- 
pends on the will of the subject of the sentence, and 
the latter, when it depends on the will - of another sub- 
ject; e. g. et xoolltt ft^red^en, he was about to speak; 
-.er foUte fie^angt tterben, he was to be hanged. 
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" / was going to moralize upon this fable when etc. 
3d^ ti)oUte ebcn u^er biefc gabel moralijtren, aU k. 

Sometimes we use im Scgriff fcin, e. g. / am 
going to compose a Grammar, i^ bin im Segriff, eine 
Orammatif ju \^xt\Un. 

Observation. The English aoxUiary verb I will some- 
times expresses the frequency of an action: e. g. When oar 
visitors would saj, You have fine children, she would ans- 
wer etc. Sometunes our neighbour would pay us a visit. 
While one played, the other would sin^. This meaning is 
either not expressed in German, or it is pointed out only 
by a relational adverb, as gutoeiCcn, tool (§. 138, 139); e. e. 
tocnn unfere ^reunbe toot, or jutoeitcn fagten ic, anttoott^e 
fie tool ic. 



CHAPTER V. 
OF THE USE OF THE MOODS- 

226 The Indicative mood denotes actual eaiatence and cer- 
tainty^ which is either asserted^ denied or inquired about 
in the sentence by the speaker; respecting its uae^ it 
may be said to be rather more limited by the other 
moods, than is the case in English. 

The Conditional mood represents an assertion of the 
speaker as contrary to reality^ that is to say: it denotes 
actual existence or occurrance merely assumed or con^ 
ceived by the mind; and consequently involves the 
concurrent notion of incertainty or a greater or less de- 
gree of improbability or even, impossibility \ e. g. toenn 
er no(3^ Ic bte, to arc cr \t%i ein reid^er STOann, if he were 
still alive, he would now be a rich man (bat in reaUty 
he is neither alive, nor a rich man), ^u to&refl 2)0tt 
SO^anuel? (involves the latent noUon^ of: ^you probably or 
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certainly are not that person^; or Ht is impossible you 
should be Von M. (my brother*). (S'ee§. 226c. and 227.) 

SSenn WiH eben tame,. 

^te t)u geivoQt ed \)a% 

Unb @ott bir gat ni^td na^me, 

Unb gab' bit fcine Sajl; 

SBie mar'd ba urn bcin ©tcrbcn, 

Dtt a»enf(i^enfinb, beflcflt? 

Du muftteji fajl berbcrbcn, 

©0 lieb tt>ar' bit bic SBelt (go u que.) 

The Conditioned mood is not only used in similar 
conditional sentences, but also a) when the condition 
is only understood and not expressed; e. g. id^ ^atte 
bte @a^e anbet^ gema^t, I should have arranged the 
matter differently (if it had been my business), ^n bte 
aR6gIt(^!ett ber Z^t glaubt Reiner, ba mu§ten fie bt(^ 
fftt^ten unb bid^ ad^ten (@(i^.). ^u fonntejl metten, baf 
bu lajHg biji (©d^.), — or when it is contracted with 
the conditional sentence; e. g. \S) i)atit an fetner 
©telle anbetd ge^anbelt in his place (if I had been in 
his place) I should .have acted otherwise, ^u tt)Utbe{i 
tt)0^l t^un, biefen ^la^ ju leeren. i®^.) 

b) If what we toish for^ or imagine^ is to be represen- 
ted as contrary to reality ;.e. g. loare er bo(^ no(^ am 
^eben! would that he were still alive! ^atte t(^ i^ 
bo^ nie gefel^en! O that I had never seen him! D, 
ging'^ t)on ^iet gerab in'^gelb be«3:obe«, unb atle ©d^mer* 
ter butd^brangen mcinen ©ufen! (©d^.) ^en moc^t' i^ 
mffen, bet bet Steujlc mit )opn 5ltten ij}. (©(^.) S)u f^tid^jl, 
aU ob bie 3BeIt je^t watc, me <le fonjl xoax. SBet mit 
Sud^ tt>anbctte, mit @u(^ fci^iffte! (©ci^.) 

c) If it is a questionable possibility; e. g. ttjdte ed 
benn toa^t? could it be true? $atte|l bu mxfix^ beinen 
gteitnb tjettat^en? could you really have betrayed your 
friend? 2Bdt'« mogltc^, SlJatet? (©c^.) ^attejl bu'« mit 



•) The context of the tragedy *t)ie ^taut won SWefflna' will 
verify the above in a ^king manner. 
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9Sorbebafl[>t ba^in trcibcn woCien? (@d^.) ©oUt' i^'« nun 
im (Srrtjl crfiiflen miiffcn? (Sc^.) OajlfreunMid^ ^atte ©ng* 
tanb jte em^jfan^en? (©A.) 

227 The use of the conditional mood depends not so 

much on the assertion being actually in itself impossible^ 

as on its being conceived in the mind of the speaker, 

and therefore represented, as impossible. Thus in 

saying, ti)cnn er l^eute an!amc, if he should «i,rrive 

to-day, — the arrival is conceived and represented as 

impossible, though in fact it may be possible (s.§. 226). 

The tenses of the conditional may be divided into 1) 
Pres. i* fpr&^e. 2) Per/, i^ fiMit gefpti>^en. 8) /. Fut. i(^ 
tDurbe fpre(^en. 4) U, Fut, id^ tourbe gefproii^en i^aben. 

Though the present conditional (td^ fjprad^e) is formed 
from the imperfect indicative (td^ ft)t<x^), and the per- 
fect conditional {iH^ ^attt gcfprod^cn) from the pluperfect 
indicative (ic^ t)attc ^t\pX0(fytn), these tenses, with re- 
spect to time, agree With the present and perfect indi- 
cative respectively; e. g. ti)cnn i^ ie^t d^it ^atte, 
gingc \6^ ft>ajieren, if I had time now, I should take a 
walk; mnn cr t)or brei 2Ronaten in IRom gctocfcn marc, 
^atte er feinen 23rubcr angetroffen, if he had been at 
Rome three months ago, he would have met his brother. 
In point. of time these sentences express the same; 
e. g. if 1 have time etc.; if he has been at Rome etc. 

The first future conditional (id) tDiirbe f:pred^en) does 
not, in point of time, differ from the present (i(^ \pxCL6)t), 
nor the second future (id^ toiirbe gefproc^en l^aben), from 
the perfect (id^ ^attc gefprod^en). The first and second 
futures ar6, however, used especially to express con- 
ditional possibility, the condition being expressed by 
the present and perfect; e. g. toenn er i)m xoaxt, tt>urbc 
er t>x6) befud^en, or tciirbe er bid^ befud^t l^abeit; if he 
were here he would pay, or he would have paid you 
a visit. SBenn id^ etwad nu^en fonntc, fo toiirbe id^ ^icr 
bleibcn, if I could be of any good, I would remain 
here. 5luffle^n toiirbe (5nglanb« ganje 3ugcttb, fa^e ber 
»ritte feine itonigin. (©d^.) ©tiinb' cr i^r gegeniibcr, er 
n>urbe fein ©eflanbnig tt)iberrufe,n. (®d^.) 
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In order to render an expression less positive or 
more polite, necessity as well as possibility is, as in 
English, frequently represented as only condiUonaL 
For this purpose the conditional moods of the auxiliary 
verbs of mood muffen, foaen, tooHen, and fonnen, birfen, 
tndgen, are frequently employed instead of the indica- 
tive; e. g. bu foIUefl or bu mugtejl i^n befui^eit, you 
ought to (instead of: must) pay him a visit; i^ ttoUtc, 
Sit beglciteten mi^, I wished (instead of: I wish) thut 
you would accompany me; ©ic !6nivtc« mir \>ai tod 
erlauben, you might allow me that; \6^ mo^te l^ier blei* 
btn, I should like to stay here. <5oUte ni^t ein $lud« 

lid^c^ Watuwtt aficht Sd^mSpidtt jum giclc bringen? 

^nfang unb @nbe mcd^te ed toc\)l fein unb bletben; abet 
in bet mttt burfte bcm Mnjller a^anii^cd fc^^len. (®.) 
©^»erl^ mod^tc jtc bcr golbnc ©(i^liiffclfc^u^en. (6^.) 
3^ ^atte lang^ crfa^rcn fbnncn, toer bcr frcmbc ^en i^; 
aber i^ maj nid^t (fief f in g.) !Wte ^atte meine 5ltibad^t 
inniget fein fotten , aU l^cute ; nic tfl pc tocniger gett>efeii, 
»a« jle fein fDlUe. (fieff.) 3^ vxb^tt \^mx ju uberrcben 
fein, ta$ i^ an 2)ti ein fd^ulbboQ $au4>t bef(^u^e. (®.) 

The conjunctive mood expresses that the predicate is 228 
not asserted by the speaker. It is in general used when 
a predicate is quoted^ i. e. when a thought is repre- 
sented as being asserted by another person; e. g. er 
fagt ber l^aum blu^e, he tells me that the tree is in 
blossom; et glaubt bie ©onne ge^e urn brei U^t auf, he 
thinks that the sun rises at three o'clock; 6^afar berid^« 
tet er fet in Scitannien gemefen, Caesar relates that he 
was in Britain. SWan fagt, jte ^abe ben ®ema^l ermor* 
ben laf[en {S6).), they say, she caused her husband to 
be killed. 6r berftud^te fld^, er ^aht falfd^ gejeugt, bie 
Unglutfdbtiefe an ©abington feien falfd^, er \)ai>t anbere 
SBorte geft^rieben (©d^.), he cursed himself, (saying) that 
he had borne false witness, that the unhappy letters 
to B. were spurious, and that he had written different 
words. 

There is no difference in the above respect, — 
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whether the first predicate of a compound sentence re- 
lates to the subject speaking or whether it implies a 
^atement relating to another person; e. g. bu fagft, bu 
feifl ^efunb, you say that you are in good health; id^ 
^lauWe, cr fei !ran!, I thought he was ill. 3*3^ ]6)xki 
i^m, ba^ i^ in bcm ^aufc cine« [e^r guten SJJannc^ auf^e* 
nommen fei, unb mit i^m groge unb fd^onc 5lrbeit »crfer* 
ttje; i^ fu^e tt)a« ju letnen, unb l^off c, mit mctner ®c* 
^^idW^ltxt i^m balb 9iu^cn unb ($^te ju bringcn. (®.) @t 
fragte mid^, mx \6) fci; unb id^ anttportcte, i^ fei ein ®ol^* 
f^mieb. (®.) The conjunctive thus being the mood of 
a quoted predicate, can stand only in an accessory 
sentence. The form of the conjunctive occurs in prin- 
cipal sentences however, when it is employed to supply 
the third person of the imperative mood, as will be 
explained in §. 231. 

The conjunctive is also employed, as in Latin, in 
Jinal sentences, that is to say, such as express purpose 
or intentipn^ by means of the conjunctions baf that 
(Lat. ut), bamit/ auf ba^/ in order that^ for Hie purpose 
that; e. g. id^ tt)unfd^e, bag er balb genefe, I wish that 
he may soon recover; id^' ne^me ^tjrtei, bamit id^ gc* 
nefe, I take physic in order that I may recover; et 
f^jrid^t taut, bamit ein Sebct il^n »erjle^e, he speaks loud 
so that everybody may hear him. The conjunctive 
accordingly may stand after verbs implying a hope, 
wish, advice, request^ command, permission, fear, pre- 
venting, forbidding etc., though they are, as in Eng- 
lish, more commonly followed by the supine. 

229 The assertion quoted in the accessory sentence is, 
on the oth^r hand, commonly expressed by the tndi- 
caUve mood^ when it is considered as a statement of a 
real fact by the speaker also, and when it is not so 
much the assertion quoted, as rather the act of, quo- 
ting, which is to be, pointed out; e. g. er felbjt i^at ges^ 
' fagt or gejlanben, bag er gefc^lt l^at, he himself has said 
or confessed that he has been in fault; cr tijitt c^ nici^t 
glauben, ba§ fcin93ruber gc|lorben ijl, he will not believe 
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that his brother is dead; et i^at aQen fieuten erga^lt, ba§ 
ei ^etrat^en tt>itl, he told everybody that he is about to 
be married. 3t^r fagtet fclb^l, ba^ cr »on @tnnen war. 
(Sd^.) ^onnt 3^r t« (cugncn^ Sorb, ba^ jene ^fte gu mci* 
ncm Unter^ang erfonnen ipr (<5d?.) 3)a§ er betrogcn i^, 
fann er nid^t fe^en; ba§ pe Sctrugcr finb, fann id^ ni(!^t 
^eigen. (®.) ^abt 3^r bcnn jcber 5l^nung 6uc|> »erf(^Ioffcn, 
baj ubcr ©d^ulb unb Unfci^ulb cin rcttenb, rad^cnb ffiefcn 
f^wcbt? (®dS>.) According to this principle, the indi- 
cative is generally employed when the verb in the 
principal sentence implies such certainty as excludes 
all doubt. This is the case in toijfcn, crfcnnen to know; 
fc^cn to see; entbctfcn to discover; e. g. bu tt>cigt, or bu 
fte^fl, ba^ er franf i% you know, or you see that he is 
ill; er ^at erfannt ba^ er gefe^lt f^at, he has acknowled- 
ged that he has been in fault ; er f^at ^ejeigt or bettiefcn, 
ba$ er ^ut geftnnt ijl, he has shown that he is well inten- 
tioned. 2Bi^t ba^ tt)ir au(^ nid^t mugig finb. (®d^.) 3>ie« 
Mti ma^nt mi^, ba^ \(S) ^mk X)on meinem ©liide fd^eiben 
mu^. (®c^.) 3^ »ei§' ba53^t t>erflanbig feib. (®d^.) 3(i^ 
fu^r«, bag idS^ ber 2»ann be«®d^itf1^l« bin. (6^.) «arlV. 
erfannte DoHfommcn, bag ^anbel bie ®tar!e ber D^ationen 
ift. (S(^).) 2Bomit bejeugjl bu, t>a^ bu 3lgamemnon'd ®o^n 
bift? (®.) 3^r fe^t, loie mein si^ame gemigbraud^t »irb. 

The time to which the quoted assertion is referred, 230 
is always that in which it is asserted by the subject 
spoken of; and the quoted assertion therefore stands 
in the present, perfect, or future tense, according as 
the fact, event, or activity asserted either coincides 
with, precedes, or follows the assertion of the subject 
spoken of; e. g. er i)at tnir t)ot bret SWonaten erja^lt, fein 
©ruber fei ein reid^er 2Wann (present), er l^abe ein 3a^r 
jut)or ein gro§e« SSermogen fleerbt (past), unb njerbe ein 
®ut faufen (future), he has told me three months ago, 
that his brother was a rich man, that he had inherited 
a large fortune a twelvemonth before, and that he was 
to purchase an estate. In the conjunctive mood, ac- 
cordingly, the historical tenses (imperfect and pluper- 
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feet) are not distinguished, though there be a relation 
to another event (§. 222); e. g. er ^at erja^It, man 
^ ab e ^en ^amlet %t^p\tii, old et im t^eatet gemefen 
fei; et fet aber ^inaud gegangen, na^bem et ^en etflen 
^ft ^efe^en ^abe, he said that Hamlet was acted when 
he was at the play, but that he left the theatre after 
having seen the first act. The quoted assertion gene- 
rally stands in the present, perfect, or ftiture tense, 
though the verb of the principal sentence be in the 
imperfect or pluperfect; e. g. et fagte, et fei ftanf , or 
et fei ftan! ^etoefen, he told me that he was ill, or 
had been ilh X)tauf \^m et in bie ®affen ^inab, er fei 
bet ©djiteibet bet 9Watia, fei bet ©ofeioicl^t bet ^e falfd^ an* 
gefUgt, et fei ein falfd&et S^W- (®^«) ®^ meinte, man 
miiffe bet ben gteuben bet JHnbet etnfl f^etnen. (®.) ®ie 
be^auj)>teten, ob^leid^ bet fiieutenant fei^t t>\tl get^an ^abe, 
fo i)etotite et boc^ mcifl gu affectitt, bagegen fpted^e ber 
juttge 5lnfanget wtttepd^. (®.) 6ie ftagte, ob et no^ 
etmad IVL befe^len ^abe. (@.) The German practice, 
however, is not strictly established in this respect; and 
the tenses of the conditional mood also are frequently 
employed instead of the present and perfect of the 
conjunctive; e. g. et fagte, et n>ate in $ati« gemefen, he 
said that he had been at Paris. S)ad koatett bie $Ia« 
neten, fagte mit metn gii^tet, jte tegietten ba« ®ef^i<f. 
(@(]^.) This is done especially when the present and 
perfect tenses of the conjunctive do not differ in their 
form from the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; 
e. g. et fagte, \^ ginge (instead of i^ ge^e) nad^ gtanf» 
futt/ he said that I was going went to Frankfort, ©ie 
glaubten, jie wutben (instead of n>etben) jt^ leid^t old 
^elben batfletten. (®.) 6t be^am>tete, nut ein feltened Set* 
gniigen fonne bei ben Tlm^tn einen SBett^ ^aben; Stinbet 
unb 5lltc loiif ten (instead of noijfen) nic^t ju fc^a^en, roai 
i^nen ®ute« begegnetc. (®.) St meinte, man miiffe bie 
^nbet nid^t metlen lajfen, me lieb man fie ^abe, fie gtif» 
fen (instead of gteifen) immet gu mit um fld^. (®.) 3c^ 
t^at nad^ S^tet Sotfdfjtift fui^ttc an, Sie fatten iibet unfet 
5linb be^immt, unb mod^ten getn bem funftigen @ema^l 
noc^ r)ox bem gelbjug bie S^etlobte geigen. (6^) 
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Obsbryation. It will be seen, that the rales for the use 
of the conjunctive mood in German differ from those of the 
English language, in which an assertion quoted is commonly 
expressed either by the present or perfect indicative, when 
it stands after a verb in the present or perfect; e. g. he 
tells me, or lias told me, that he is ill, or Aa^ heen ill; — or 
by the imperfect or pluperfect indicative, if it stands after a 
verb in the imperfect or pluperfect; e. g- he told me, or he 
luid told me, that he wizs ill, or had heen ill. The proper 
manner for employing the conjunctive, accordingly, requures 
particular attention. 

Imperative sentence. 

A sentence in the Imperative expresses a command '^31 
or precept etc. addressed to the person spoken to and 
it is generally speaking employed in German, as in 
English; e. g. ^px\6^l speak (thou)! ®pxt^d\ speak 
(you)! giir^te ®ott, unb c^rc ben ^onig! fear God, 
and honour' the king. The pronoun of the second per- 
son is generally omitted. But when, as is usually 
done, a person is addressed in the third person plural, 
the pronoun ©ie yow, must be expressed; e. g. ^pxt* 
6)tn ©ic! 

Imperative sentences are always inverted, the verb 
taking the first place; e. g. t)altc t>\^ fiir ju gut, 23ofe« 
ju t^utt; fiin^t bein ^erj an fein r)tx%an^li6^ti ®tng; 
[age nic^t 9lfle«, loo^ bu mi^t, aber tt>t[fe immer, tt)a« bu 
fagp. (Slaubiu^.) 

The third person of the imperative is generally sup- 
plied by that of the conjunctive mood, and then the 
atrangement of words is frequently not altered; e. g. 
ber eblc Titvi^di) fei ^ulfre^ unb gut; unermubet fc^aff er 
ba« 9?u|lic^e, Oflcd^te. (®.) ®ott toer^ute, baj i^ (paBe. 
(©^.) ®ott gru§' @u4 eble gtauen. (tS(^.) 

2Ber reifen tDifl, 

S)er f(^tt)eige jlilt, 

®e^' jteteij (B^xxtl 

9'^ef^m' ni^t »iel mit, 

(©0 brau^t et ni(^t ju forgen) 

Unb ge^' red^t frii^ am OO^orgen. (^^ilanbet.) 
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2Ber [Rc(^t toiU t^ucn immet unb mit Sujl, 

3)cr i)t%t toa\)xt iW in ©inn unt) 95fuji. (®.) 

282 A peculiar form of imperative expression is made 
in German from the pai^sive voice of either transitive 
or intransitive verbs, used personally or impersonally^ 
by which the subject is pointed out only in a general 
and indefinite way. Since brevity of expression should 
accompany a command in order to render it more 
emphatic^ sentences are expressed elUpticaUy; e. g. au^s 
getrunfen! (e^ mxU au^getrunfcn), drain your glasses! 
2)egen tt)eg! swords aside! aufgeflanben ! (e^ wcrbc aufge* 
jlanben), get up! up! rise! (or more emphatically get up! 
[I teU you or / say])-^ an t)ie 5trkit! (e^ ttjcrbc an bic 5lr* 
beit gegangcn), set to work! SSo^lauf ^amerabcn! 5lufd 

$ferb! auf« $ferb! m« gclb, in bie grci^cit gcgo^en! 

grifd^ tameraben, ben 9^a^)<)en c^egdumt! bic S^ujt §um @c* 
fec^te geliiftet! (B^.) ^i ^ic^enlaub ben ^ut befrdnjt! 
((^laubiu^.) 

In any very distinct and implicit command the second 
person indicative is frequently used; e. g. bu ge^jl fo« 
gleid^! go directly, fianna, bu bleibjl! (6(^.) 3^r 
fd^Joei^t, bi« man (Suc^ aufruft! (6d^.) When, on the 
other hand, the imperative is expressed in am. entreating 
manner^ so as to approach a request, the conjunctive 
mood of the auxiliary verbs mogen and woUcn is fre- 
quently used; e. g. bu n>oUefl mit I)er5ei^en, please to 
pardon me; mo gen ©ie meiner gcbenfen, may you re- 
member me. 2Ba^ x6) nun \pxa^, moge 9'^iemanb mid^ 
befragen. (®$.) 

The imperative mood sometimes stands in the place 
of a conditional expression; e. g. fei o^^ne gt^unb, tt>ie 
mi betUert t)a^ Ceben, be (= if you be) without a friend, 
and your life loses much. 
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COMBINATION. 



C H A P T E R VI. 

All oommon nouns substantive (§. 38) being the re- 233 
presentatives of generic notions, that is to say, such as 
relate to or, comprise a whole class or species^ as : man^ 
horse ^ Jdng^ they cannot at the same time express by 
themselyes the* particular individuals of the class of 
persons or things which they signify in general. — 
The particular kind or individual must therefore be 
pointed out either by an attributive word, i. e. a word 
expressive of its peculiar qualities or relations to ano- 
ther person or thing, as : a prudent man, a good horse, 
a bad horse, my brother's horse, a mighty king, the king 
of Prussia etc. — or by pointing out its relation to 
the speaker. The relations of substantives to the 
speaker are expressed by articles, pronouns, or nume- 
rals, the use of which has been already explained in 
Etymology. Here we only treat of the Attributive pro- 
per^ i. e. substantives or adjectives^ used to qualify or 
individiudize another substantive. The connexion of a 
substantive with its attributive is termed Attributive 
combination. 

Forms of the Attribute, 

Different things of the same kind are distinguished 284 
from each other by their different actions or qualities; 
the Attributive combination therefore generally results 
from a Predicative combination, previously asserting 
some action or quality of a thing. Thus, from the 
Sentences: this man is old, this man is young, the 
water boils, the horse dies, William conquered Eng- 
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land, my brother is in Paris, we form the Attribative 
combinations : the old man, the young man, the boiling 
water, the dead horse, William the conqueror, my 
brother in Paris. — It is obvious, therefore, that the 
Attribute will, in general, assume the same forms, 
as the Predicate (§. 195); namely, it is expressed by: 

1) an adjective (or participle used adjecUvely)^ 

2) a substantive (in apposition)^ agreeing in gender, 
number, and case, 

3) a substantive in the genitive case, 

4) a substantive with a preposition*), 

5) the preposition ^u cum infinitioo. 

Observation. Adverbs alone are in general not employed 

as attributes. The adverbs: aHein afone, onfy, htinafft nearly^ 
fail almost^ faum scarcely, nut on/y, ungcf&l^r about, are how- 
ever to be considered as attributes, when connected with a 
substantive, as in: ©ottaUetn, beinal^e ein^a^r, fa^ ba^ 9<inje 
$ol!, faum bi« *64(fte, nut bie <&&lfte, ungef&^t etn dai^r. 

Sometimes a substantive is qualified or individua- 
lized by a whole accessory sentence (§. 27); as: the 
man who was here yesterday^ the horse which I bought, 
a king who governs with prudence etc. Such attribu- 
tive accessory sentences, standing in the room of an 
adjective, are termed Adjective accessory sentences. They 
are explained in Chapter XVII. 

Attributive Adjective. 

235 The attributive adjective relates to a substantive 
either expressed or understood and agrees with its sub- 
stantive in gender, number and case. It is generally 
placed before its substantive as in English. 

*) The English and German languages often employ diffe- 
rent attributive fbrms in expressing the same idea. Such are : 
the rest of the day ber xi^txo^t Jtag, 

„ „ „ „ family bie ubttje gamilic, 
„ „ „ „ money t)^^ Abttge ®c(b ic. 
plenty of time met 3eit, 

nouses of their own etgene «6aufer, 

a man of easy access tin ^ug&n^tic^er SJ^ann )C. 
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6iti fleiner ^ann, tin gtogc* ^ferb, ein fur jcr ^rm, 
ein larigc^ Q^mxt, mu§ ein« bcm anbern ^etfen (Ut^l.). 
^cr ©rojc tt)irb cr ipicber, bcr cr xoax (6 d^.) (he will again 
become the great (man) that he was before). SBad iji 
ber (an^cn [Rcbc furjcr ©inn? (<5^.) 2Bo bic f)o\)tn 
@\d)cn faufcn, wo bie jlarfcn Stromc braufcn, allc^ ba« ifl 
bcutfdf^c^ Sanb (6(^en!cnborf). 6« flingt ein ^cUcr 
^(ang, ein [d^one^, bcutf(^e^ SBort in jebem ^ocj^gefang 
ber beutfd^cn Scanner fort; ba« ifl ber t^eil'ge JR^ein k. 
id. ©ii^c« SBajTer unb guter ffiati) jtnb oft ju ©c^ijfc 
t^euer (U^I.). 

The following adjectives are never employed as At- 
tributes: bcreit ready, feinb hostile, gar made, done, 
gange unb gtbe cuiTent, eingebcnf mindful of, getrofl of 
good cheer, gram bearing hatred , !unb known, (eib dis- 
tressing, nu^ useful. 

When an attributive adjective still retains that as- 238 
serting power, originally peculiar to the predicate, it 
is placed after its substantive and, being considered as 
the predicate of an abridged sentence, is not inflected. 
Common prose admits of this construction only when 
the adjective is to be further explained by an object, 
and when it is in the nom. or ace. case; e. g. mein 
Sater, ma^ig au« ®ett)0^n^eit, I^atte nid^t gem ©ajlma^ler, 
my father (who was), frugal by habit, did not like 
feasts; bie iWutter, umgeben bon i^ren ^inbern, the mother 
(who is) surrounded by her children; pe ^at ein ^erj 
bott (Sni)>ftnbung, she has a heart full of feeling. 

In all other cases the adjective must be placed be- 
fore its substantive, 6r transformed into an accessory 
sentence; e. g. the army enjoyed good cheer in a 
country so much richer than their own, in eincmfianbc, 
bad fo brcl teic^et war aid i(>r eigened; since time imme- 
morial, feit unben!(i(^en Batten ; times gone by, »ergangene 
3(iten; on a morning appointed, an einem beflimmten 
9Korgen; your ardour is the natural effect .of virtue 
animated by youth, 3^r (Sifcr ijl bie uatiiTli(3^e SBirfung 
ber Xugenb, bie bur^ Sugenb belebt »irb. 

Becker-Frftdersdorf's Germ. Gramnuir. 11 
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Obsebvation. In poetrv this construction is more usual; 
as: bte (Rufluna blanf — etn fRo^Iein rotB — man^et (Rittec 
wert^ — cttt (Sber toilt (U^l.)- 2)ie ^Im, fcei unb feffeIIo«, 
etge^en M in ungemefpnen 9i&utnen (<S(!^.)- ^nb dnOhtifnt^t, 
fanft itnb ltd, txitt aud bet Jtna^))en jagenbcm (E^ot (^4^.)- 
Even the adjective, preceding its substantive, is sometimea 
not inflected in poetry; as in: 3ung ^iegfrieb, llein 0iolanb^ 
(U^i). 

An adjectiye may stand alone in German when its 
substantive, is understood; the adjective then takes 
the case of the substantive which it represents; as inr 
(St ^at gtoei ®d^ne; ben alteten (accus.) la^t et {hibiten; 
bet iungete (nomO fott bie ^anblung letnen. 3^ ^oif 
einen ftametaben; einen beffetn fnb'jl bu md^t (U^l.). 

Apposition. 

237 When a substantive constitutes the cOtribute of 
another substantive, it is termed a substantive in Ap^ 
position^ agreeing with the first in gender, number and 
case; e. g. Sill^elnt bet (Stobetet, William the con- 
queror; ®u{lat> SBtang^el, Dbetfl t)om blauen SRegimente 
@ubetmannlanb (€>^.). ^uf bet ^o^jeit meined gnobigen 
^ettn, bed iPfatjgtafen (®.). 

The substantive in apposition in some cases mayreprepent 
or be equivalent to a sentence pronounced by the speaker ; 
e. g. ®in <Bditotxt, ba6 Sei^en bed ^rteged (^<^-)# & sword, 
the token of war (= is the token etc.). — t>iVi\f, (Sun lejitet 
^ott i^6^.), Tilly, your last protection (= he is your last 
protection). 

Adjectives also and ordinal numerals are used as 
substantives in apposition to distinguish proper names 
from each other; as: gtiebtid^ bet ®tc§e, Frederick the 
great; gtiebti^ bet SBeife, Frederick the wise; Rati bet 
®xs>^t, Charlemagne; ^atl bet ^unfte, Charles the fifth. 

In poetry all substantives (not only nouns proper^ 
Nomina propria) may take their adjective after them, 
by way of a substantive in appt>sitioni when the ad- 
jective is to be pointed out emphatically; as in: dUtff 
manb, aU SDu, foil biefcn ^ieg, ben fiitd^tetlid^en^ enben 
(6$.). ^ad m\t, bad bet SJ^onn, bet miinbide. bem 
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Vtamt jufugt, Detgibt {i^ fd^tcet (S^.)- Srft>are bir bie 
Dual bet 2:tennung, bet not^wenbigen (@^.)* 

The names of towns, countries and months are con- 238 
strncted like substantives in apposition, without the 
preposition of; as: bic Stabt !Rom, the city o/Rome; 
ba« ^i)ni^tci(^ ^reu§en, the kingdom of Prussia ; ber iWo* 
nat Tied, the month o/May; bie Unbetjltat ©ottingen, 
the university of Gottingen. 

When one of the two substantives joined by apposi- 
tion is a proper name, it is not declined; e.g. bieSPtad^t 
bed ilaiferd 5^arl, the power of the emperor Charles, bed 
$rinjen ©ugen, of Prince Eugen; be« ^erm IWuller, of 
Mr. Mueller. 

When however the first substantive is only to be 
considered as a title, and has no article, it is not de- 
clined; and in this case the proper name must be de- 
clined ; e. g. S)octot ®aWi Sorlefungen , the lectures of 
Dr. Gall; ^aifet &axV^ ^eere, the armies of emperor 
Charles, ^etjo^ ^Ibte^fd ©ema^lin, the wife of duke 
Albrecht^ 

Attributive substantive in the Oenitive case. 

A substantive, qualifying or individualizing another 289 
substantive, and connected with it by the preposition 
o/, is in German put in the Genitive case; as: ber 3ug 
bed peered, the march of the army; ber Sauf ber @onne, 
the course of the sun ; ber ®arten bed f^urjlen, the garden 
of the prince; bie ^one bed ^onigd, the crown of the 
king; ber ^ut bed ftnaben, the hat of the boy; ber Skater 
bed 2J{ab$end, the father of the girl; ber Wiener meined 
Stuberd, the servant of my brother; bad SDad^ bed ^auf ed^ 
the roof of the house; ber (Bxp^tl eined 93aumed, the top 
of a tree ; bed Soiled ©timme ijl ©otted ©timme. Proverb. 
SBaaenjlein brutft t>t^ taiferd fianber tnit M «at[erd ^eer 
(©^.). 2)te ©nabe ber ©rogen, bie ©unjl ber ©ewaltigen, 
bie gorberung ber S^atigen, bie 9'^eiguttg ber 9Menge, bie 
Stebe ber (Sin^elnen, ^tted tpanbelt auf unb nieber, o^ne baf 
wit ed fefi^alten fonnen (©.). 
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Observation. When the attribute is expressed by a verb 
in the infinitive, as: the pleasure of seeing you. He conceived 
hopes of obtaining his freedom etc., the ' infinitive in German 
is not put in the Genitive case, but takes the preposition 
ju (which form is termed Supine §. 67; see §.• 346); e. g. 
bie ^reube, <Bk ju fe^en; a fafte bic «&oifnun(i, feme greil^ett 
ju geioinnen. 

240 The preposition Don of is employed instead of the 
Genitive case m the following instances: 

1) Whenever the Genitive case cannot be pointed 
out by inflection, either in the attributive* substantive 
itself or by the article. Thus we are obliged to say: 
ein SSatct t) o n jc^n ^inl)crn, a father of ten children, be- 
cause the Genitive case, jcf)U ^inber, in no w^ay- differs 
from the nominative; v^hilst adding the article (the 
father of the ten children), it v^ill be : bcr SBatcr ber jel^n 
^inbcr. For the same reason we say: bie ^a^t t)on 
©tabtcn, the vicinity of towns: but: bic tRa^c ber (or 
eincr) ®tabt , the vicinity of the (or a) town ; bic Sage 
i)On ^ari^, the situation of Paris; but: JRom^ Scigc, the 
situation of Rome. 5Die t^eurc grud^t bon breigig ^riegc^* 
ja^ren (®c3^.)- 9J?an ^at m\6) bor ein ©erici^t t)on 2Ran* 
netn borgeforbert (©(^.). 3c^ fici^e jum Sif^of t)on 6on* 
jlang (®.). 

Proper names of persons and abstracts^ however, al- 
though they generally require no article, by themsel- 
ves, take the article, in order to point out the Genitive 
case by inflection; e.g. bicSd^a^c be^^rofu^z the trea- 
sures of Croesus. ^\x6)i bie S3errdt^er in bc^ ®alla^ 
Uager (6^.), in the camp of Gallas. 3ctn^ cr mit ben 
iJejfeln ber gurd^t nut ni(^t bie ^u^d bet ®^am (S^.). 
(S« blii^et 2:ugenb au« ber Sugenb ©amen (®.). 

2) Names of towns and countries generally take the 
preposition Don^ although the Genitive case might be 
expressed by inflection; e. g. ber ^onig Don granfreid^^ 
bie ^onigin »on (Snglanb, bie ©tragen Don fflien, bie @in* 
wo^ncr Don Sonbon, bie ©tta§e Don ©ibraltat. 

3) Attributes expressing the quality or material of a 
thing, always take the preposition Don; as: ein ^fetb 
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))on mei^er %axbt, a horse of white colour; ein ®t\d^afi 
Don SBid^tigfeit a business of importance ; ein 9J2ann.toon 
^nfe^en, a man of consequence; ein SRann ^en 3^tem 
B6)la^t, a man of your cast; cine ®ad^e t)on geringem 
ffiert^, a matter of little value; ein JRing »on ®oIb, a 
ring of gold ; eine ^afel t)on iD'^armor, a tablet of marble. 

Partitive genitive. 

The Genitive case of a substantive , depending on 
a pronoun or numeral or adjective in the superlative 
degree, is termed Partitive genitive; as: Reiner meinet 
eJreunbey none of my friends; eine bet merfwiirbigjlcn 33e* 
^eben^eiten, one of the most remarkable occurrences; 
ber altejle meinet SBtiibet, the eldest of my brothers. 

This form of expression is more usual in German 241 
than in English; it is frequently used to point out 
emphatically the pronoun, numeral or adjective in the 
superlative degree; as: 2)et teadetn SWannet fenn'i^ i)iele 
bott (6^.)- ®c^^§ig bi« pcbengig bet 3util^blcibenben 
ubetgaben bem JWat^e eine ^ittf(S^tift(6d^.)« ^u fcnbejl mit 
bet ©(i^metjen t)icl (U^I.). 3Jotan bem Su^e f^njatmten 
bet muntetn ^inbet t)iel (U^I.). 2Bit ^aben fo bet guten 
gteunbe wenig (6^.)- SBit 2Ren[d^cn bc!(agen un^ oft 
ba§ bet Quten Xag? fo toenic^ finb unb bet fc^Iimmcn fo 
»iel, unb meijl mit Unted^t (©.)• ^ud^ im fiaget gibt e« 
bet btat>en S^dnnet genug (®(ib*)* @^ fei d^^^d ^^^ 
©tauel (®^.). 

The partitive genitive is especially retained in the 
following and similar expressions: '2Bet unb tt>ad 5lnbet^'? 
who and what else f '2Bo anbet^', where else? and 'anbct^roo*, 
elsewhere; 'toiel, mcnig, me^t®utc^', much^ little, more good; 
'ehoa^ ©d^one^', something beautiful; 'nic^t« 9lt\\t^\ nothing 
new *). 

The partitive genitive is also used in connection with 



*) In the two last examples however, the indefinite pro- 
noun may likewise be looked npon as an adjective pronoun^ 
and consequently '@^6ne6*, '0ieue^' would no longer be con- 
sidered as pttrtitioe genitives. 
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a Buperlathe^ especially if the latter is emphatic or forms 
a prominewt part of the sentence: Semeigte ni(^t ®eted^« 
tig!eit unb ® nabe bem fie^ten 2)eined IBolfed (® 4^.) {do not 
refuse justice and grace to the last [jpetson'] of thy 
people). — Dcitt unglucffcr^er tBowi^ ubercilt bie futcj^tet* 
Itc^jle bet ®ntbe(tungen (®.) (your unfortunate inquisitweness 
hurries on the most fearful of discoveries). 

The partitive genitive in EngUsh is sometimes dependent 
on the latent notion of ^some^ (ettoad); e. ^. Ho drink of the 
brook (= of its waters) ; we find similar mstances in Ger- 
man, although chiefly in scriptural language only; e. g. ^(5t 
tranf bed ^ad^ed' (1 Kings, 17, 6). 

The preposition t)On is frequently used instead of 
the partitive genitive; and in particular, it must be 
employed in all those cases vT^hich do not admit of a 
transposition into a common attributive combination; 
e. g. 2Bec k>on und? which of us? einet t»on und, one of 
us*); bie S^eiflen k>on und, most of us all; 3ebet t>on 
@u4, each of you. 9Ber !ommt Xio6^ Dott ben intern? 
(@4.)/ which of the others is still to come? S)er tteuefte 
Don meinen f^reunben (@ ^.)* 9^ on ben @))amern toaren 
gegen ac^t^unbert, pon ben S'^ieberlanbern etli^e Xaufenb auf 
bem $Ia^ geblieben, unb auf beiben i^etten n)ttrben Dtele 
t>on bem t>orne^mjlen ^bel t>ermtft (@d^.)- 

242 The attributive substantive is not declined, nor is 
the preposition t)on {of) admitted in the following cases: 

1) In the dales of the months; as: bet erfle 9Rai, the 
first of May; bet gtteite 5lJ)tiI, the second of April; bet 
fiinfte 3luguft, the fifth of August. 

2) After names of measure^ weight or number; as: 
eine glafci^e 33Bein, a bottle of wine; ein ©c^effel Rom, a 
bushel of corn; eineSIleXud^, a yard of cloth; ein $funb 
SBrob, a pound of bread; ein B^^^tner i^ol^len, a hundred- 
weight of coals; ein ^u^enb @iet, a dozen of eggs; ein 
$aar i:pfet ^ couple of apples; ein SRegiment ®olbaten, 
a regiment of soldiers; ein ^u^ $a))iet/ a quire of paper; 



*) Unfet einer signifies: a man of our condition. 
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«tn Sunb gebetn^ a bundle (25) of pens; ein @tud 3u(f er, 
a lamp of sugar; tint 9iei^e 3A^ne, a set of teeth. 

These names of measure etc. are, in a manner, con- 
sidered as numerals, preceding substantives; therefore 
the name of the thing measured is sometimes declined 
when preceded by a preposition, whilst the name of 
the measure is not declined ; e. g. mtt brei $a,ar @ d^ u ^ e n 
(Dat.), with three pair of shoes; t)On jtDci^utcnb @icrtt, 
of two dozen of eggs; mil eincr Tltw^t 5iinbern (Dat.), 
with a number of children. (Sin $aaT is always in- 
declinable when it means a few; e. g. in ein $aar ta* 
%tn, in a few days; mit -ein $aat 2Bortcn, in a few words. 

The following substantiyes are constructed in the 
same way: 

%xt, hnd^ sort; e. g. e« gibt Dide 5lrtcn X^iere, there 
are many kinds of animals; ^unftli^eit ijl einc 5lrt 23e* 
ftanbigfeit punctuality is a species of constancy. 

Stud, piece; e. g. ein 6tutf ^olj, a piece of wood, 
m Stnd ®elb, a piece of money; ein ©tiid Sanb, a 
piece of land. 

^aufen, he<q>; e. g, ein ^aufen ©teine, a heap of 
stones; ein -^aufen @elb, a great deal of money. 

3Wen ge, number^ mass; e. g. eine Sl'^enge SWenf^en jtnb 
gejlorben, a great many men died; er i)at eine SWenge (or 
©nmme) ®elb betloren, he lost a great sum of money. 

(Sine ^Jrife Zahad, a pinch of snuff. 

When however the name of a thing measured has 
an attributive adjective connected with it, it frequently 
stands in the genitive case; e. g. eine Tttxi^t fro^li^er 
^inbet, a number of happy children ; ein ^albed Dtt^enb 
^uter ^eunbe (®^.)/ half a dozen good friends; btettau* 
fenb Tlann fj)anifd^er 5^rui)))en, three thousand Spanish 
troops. 

Construction, of the Attrihutxoe Genitive. 

The attribtctive genitive denotes, in general, the attri- 248 
butive as being productive of a certain effect; e. g. 
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t>tx ®Ianj bet (Sonne (the brightness of the sun, i. e. ra- 
diating from the Pun) ; bcr §lci§ bc^ <3c(^ulerd (the diligence 
of [= displayed by] the pupil). 

The attributive substantive in the genitive case for 
the most part follows the substantive to which it re- 
fers. Sometimes however it precedes it, and in this 
case the other substantive has no article, as in English; 
e. g. mcinc^ 23ater^ .&au«, my father's house ; fcine^ 95ru* 
bcr« ^inbcr, his brother's children; be^ (Gen.) i^dnigd 
SKuttcr, the king's mother. 5ln ®otte« ©egcn ijl Sided ^e» 
legen. . 3)e« SSolfed ©tiramc ijl (Sotted ©timme. Proverb. 

This construction is more usual in German, than in 
English, being frequently employed in order to point 
out one of the two substantives emphatically ; as in : 
3^r nennt cucb fremb in(£nglanbd IReic^d^efe^en, iriSng* 
lanbd Ungliicf feib i^r xooi)l beioanbert (Sd^.). ©d^on tjl 
bed 2)ionbed licblid^c Mar^cit untcr bet ©terne bU^cnbem 
®tanj. fd^on ifl ber Tlniitx lieblid^e .^o^cit §tt)if4cn bet 
©o^ne feurigcr ^raft (©(i^.). D! tt)ad ijl ©olbed, wad 
3uttjclen ©^ein, ttomit ber (5rbc\^omge jtd^ f(3^muden! 

(©«.) 

Attributive substantive witfi a preposition. 

244 Various prepositions are used in German, as in 
English, to express particular attributive relations, 
with respect to which the following observations vHll 
be found sufficient. 

A great number of abstract substantives require the 
same preposition as the verbs from which they are de- 
rived, as will appear from the following comparison 

id^ benfe an ®ott bet @eban!e an ®ott 

I think of God, the thought of God, 

i(^ burjle na^ [Ru^rn ber S)urjl na^ ^v^m 

I thirst after fame, thirst after fame, 

id^ fur(i^te mid^ oor ®efa]^r bie gurd^t »or ®efa^r 

I fear danger, the fear of danger, 

id^ Dertraue auf mcine a^iad^t bad 93ertrauen auf meine SRad^t 

I confide in my power, confidence in my power, 
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\^ fwge fur bic JKnber bie @orge fur bic 5^inbet 

Itake care of the children, care of the children, 

i(^ flage ubec Ungered^tigfeit bie ^lage iiber Ungered;tig!eit 

I complain of injustice, the complaint of injustice, 

x^ teife na^ $arid bie Sfteife nai) ^arid 

I go to Paris, the journey to Paris, 

ed mangelt an ®elb bet Ttan^tl an ®elb 

there is want of money, want of money. 

In the same manner we say: bie <S(^la(l^t bet &ei)»iig/ 
the battle of Leipzig; bet ©teg bet 2Batetloo, the vic- 
tory of Waterloo; bet 99unb Qegen gtan!tei(i^, the con- 
federacy against France; bie ^nl^dnglid^teit an ben^oni^, 
the adherence to the king; ein ^ant|>f anf Seben unb 
Zot), a combat for life and death. S)ie ^uxd)t iDOt bet 
^ad^t bed ${int{letd fibetmog ben ^bfd^eu t>cx feinet Set« 
toaltung (©d5>.). 2)ie Setbinbung bet 9?iebetlanbe mit bem 
beutf(^en 9lei^e (@(^.). @d f^^mer^t mic^, S)etnen ®lauben 
an ben Wtann gu pt^en (@c^.)/ ic 

Obsebvation. We say also in order to avoid ambiguity: 
bie 8iebe gu ®ott, j^u bem S^aterlanbe, bet $ag gegen ben 
Seinb, love towards God etc., which is different from bieSiebe 
dotted, the love of God etc. 

Concrete substantives likewise are frequently fol- 
lowed by prepositions, as in English, if a verb governing 
tills preposition is understood; e. g. bet 3)om ju (Eoln^ 
the cathedral (standing) at Cologne; mein SJtubet in 
Soitbon, my brother (living) in London; ^^tanffutt am 
iD'^ain, FracJdbrt on the Main. 

The preposition to is sometimes employed in English 
as a sign of the Dative case, in expressions such as: 
a friend or relation to this pisrson , an enemy to the 
country. In German the genitive is used in similar 
expressions: ein g^eunb or 95etti>anbtet btefed Tltn^tn, 
ein geinb bed Sanbed. 

Attributive combination expressed by compounds. 

Substantives connected with an attribute in such a 245 
manner as to be adopted as usual denominations of 

11* 
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particular kinds of things , are generally rendered in 
German by compound substantives. Such are: 



matter of fact 
order of battle ' 
field of battle 
man of business 
right of royalty 
day of marriage 
love of truth 
swarm of bees, 
wreath of flowers 
art of printing 

„ „ dancing 

„ „ poetry 

„ „ war 
bridge of boats 
drop of blood 
maid of honour 
tax on dogs 
box on the ear 
dealer in glass 

„ „ works of art 
stable for horses 
stall for sheep 
baker to the court 
chaplain to the prince 
coat for the summer 
. « n « winter 
civil war 
religious zeal 

liberty 
contention 
privy counsellor 
a crooked mind 
a fainting fit 
public spirit 
' etc. 



^t 



n 



Sicnenfd^tDatm, 
^Blumenfrang, 
iBu(^brudectunit 
^langfunil, ' 

5h(cg^fun{t. 

93luttoo))fen. 

S^rcnbame, 

^unbcjlcucr, 

^unfl^ttnbler, 

$fert>eilati, 

©d^afjlaU, 

©ommctrocf, 
SBintcrrocf, 
^urgcrfricg, 
JReligion^elfcr, 

Meligion^flreit or •fricg, 

Ducrfo^f, 
cine O^nma^t 
®«mcinjinn, 

etc. 
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CHAPTER VU. 
CLASSIFICATION OF OBJECTS. 

In the same manner, as the generic idea of a being, 246 
expressed by a substantive^ is limited by an attribute^ 
in order to express a particular kind or individual 
{%. 233), the generic idea of an action^ expressed by 
a verb or adjective^ is likewise limited and explained 
by its objects. Every word, or connection of words, or 
accessory sentence, added to a verb or adjective, in 
order to determine or limit its sense, is termed its 
Object; and the connection itself of a verb or adjective 
with its object is termed Objective combination. 

There is a great variety of forms of expression, 
adopted in different languages for the particular ob- 
jects ; and in the use of these forms the German lan- 
guage differs very materially from the English. The 
German language distinguishes by means of distinct 
cases of the substantive, as well as by various preposi- 
tions^ particular kinds of objective relations^ which are 
not distinguished in the same manner in English* At- 
tention therefore is to be paid to the difference of the 
German and English idiom with regard to the forms, 
by which the different kinds of objective relations are 
expressed. , 

All objects are either Completing^ or Adverbial, 

A great number of verbs and adjectives are of such 247 
a nature as to require an object, which must be added 
in order to express a complete predicate. Thus, for 
instance, the predicates: he makes, he gives ^ he rejoices^ 
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he aaka^ are incompUte^ unless an object be added stating 
what the subject alluded to, is making^ giving etc.; as: 
he makes clocks <, he gires leeaoru^ he rejoices at his 
good Itick^ he asks the price of something etc. Such 
objects, completing the predicate, are termed Oon^le- 
ting objects (thus for instance, ^clocks' is a consisting 
object of he mc^s). And verbs or adjectives, requiring 
such an object, are termed Objective verbs or adjectives. 
Those, on the contrary, which do not require such an 
object, as: he sleeps^ he dies^ he is ill etc., are termed 
Subjective verbs or adjectives. 

AU those objects, which are not required, in order 
to form a complete predicate, but merely express par- 
ticular circumstances, relative to place^ time, manner etc., 
are termed Adverbial objects; e. g. he sleeps during, the 
day^ he sleeps m his brother's bed^ he died on Sunday. 

Adverbial objects may also be added to objective 
verbs ; e. g. he is making clocks all the year round, he 
gives lessons every day etc. 

248 The distinction, made between objective and subjective 
predicates, does not so much depend upon the verb 
or adjective itself, as upon the meaning^ attached to it 
in any particular case. It frequently occurs that the 
same verb in one signification requires an object and 
accordingly is objective, whilst when used in a diffe- 
rent sense, it expresses by itself a complete notion, 
and consequently is subjective. Thus, for instance, in 
saying: the earth moves, to move means : to be in motion^ 
and is a subjective verb; but in: I move my head, the 
same verb means to put into motion^ and is ohjeottoe. 
The same may be observed in comparing the following 
sentences. 

Predicate a) subjective. b) objective. 

The house is burning. They burned the house^ 

Money is wanting, I want money. 

The glass will break, I will break the glaas, 

The tree grows. The man grows rich. 
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The army encamped, He encamped his troops, 

The ship sinks, He sinks the ship, 

He did not speak (utter He did not speak (make 

words), mention) of him. 

He speeded (made haste), God speed you! 

A. COMPLETING OBJECTS. 

There are four kinds of completing objects^ viz. 249 

the Suffering *) Object^ 
the Personal Object^ 
the Genitive Object^ 
the Factitive Object 

The suffering object is expressed by the Accusative 
case, the personal object by the Dative case, the geni- 
tive object by the Genitive case or by prepositions; the 
factitive object is in the nominative or accusative case 
or takes a preposition. 

Suffering object 

The suffering object is that object which stands with 
all transitive verbs. The action, expressed by these 
verbs, is conceived as having an effect upon the ob- 
ject; as in: he kills his dog, he builds a house, the 
shepherd tends his flock, she bought a book,, the horse 
threw off his rider etc. All these objects (dog, house 
etc.) conceived as suffering the action (of killing, build- 
ing etc.), must be in the accusative case. 

Personcd object. 

The suffering object is in general inactive. When, 260 
on the Contrary, the object is considered as an active 
being (as a person) , the action of which correspondis 
with the action of the subject, it mostly is in the 
Dative case and is termed PersoncU object There are 



♦) Germ, (tetbenb) so called as it receives or suffers the 
action of the subject, ^ . 
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indeed a great number of actions, which cannot he 
conceived by the mind without a corresponding action 
of another person, as: to obey and to command, to 
give and to receive , to precede and to follow. One 
cannot obey or give or precede, if there is not an 
other person commanding , receiving or following and 
vice versa. The person, then, to whom the verb 
directly or indirectly relates, is put in the Dative case. 
The English language, having lost the original declen- 
sion of the Dative case, does not distinguish the per- 
sonal and suffering objects in so decided a manner as 
the German language; sometimes, however, the pre- 
position to is employed to express the Personal object, 
as in: the aid shall instantly be rendered to you; Wil- 
liam has taught that song to our Dick; the house 
was known to none but some officers; but in general 
the Dative case is not expressed. In German also it 
occurs that an object, al though conceived as adtive, is 
put in the accusative case; see §. 260 etc. *). 

On the other hand, it is not necessary that the per- 
sonal object should always be Si person; provided only 
that the meaning of the predicate requires a personal 
object; thus, to give^ to assist^ to Usten^ must necessarily 



*) A clearer and more simple mode perhaps of setting 
forward this point, will be, to introduce the terminology 
adopted, in this respect, in Greek and Latin Grammars, which 
distinguish between the ^nearer^ and the ^more distanf object 
(bag ndr)ere unb entfcrntere Objeft). In the phrase: ^docere 
aliquem artem\ for example, the thing taught would be the 
''nearer' object; the person to whom it is {p=iwho is) taught, 
the ''more distant* object* The same in i^i^aanovat zovq naWaq 
aui'pQOGuyriy^ the second accusative (denoting the thing that 
is taught) is the nearer and rovg nuTiag (the petsons taught) 
denotes the ^more distant* object. The above may be ex- 
tended to the following, as well as phrases of a similar de- 
scription; c. g. Xttfji^dvto zrjy dcnlJa^ I take the shield; here 
i}anii5a is the ^nearer* object; but if we join an accessory 
notion attended by a preposition and say: XafAfiiiyta xflv 
aaniStt uno zov naffaaXov, 1 take the shield from the naiL, 
the latter would be termed the ^more distant^ object {tf.Butt- 
mann, Syntax §. 129 — 131. Note of the present editor). 
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have a personal object. NevertheleBS it is said : To give 
variety to our amusements the girls sang to the guitar. 
It is necessary and of avail, to all our other faculties. 
To listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, — 
and amusements^ faculties^ whispers^ are to be considered 
as personal objets, and put in the Dative case. 

Genitive object. 

The relation of the Genitive object is opposed both 251 
to that of the personal and suffering objects. The 
genitive object, though not being really active, exercises 
an influence upon the subject, the result of which is 
expressed by the predicate. Thus in saying: the noan 
boasts of his vices , the vices , though performing no 
action by themselves, still are conceived as making the 
man boast In: he spoke of his friend, the friend is 
,not considered as an active person (as it would be in : 
he spoke to his friend), nor as being influenced by the 
action, but as the object occasioning the subject to 
speak. The genitive object is in English expressed 
by the prepositions, o/,' ai, for^ from^ m, o», «po», with 
etc. ; as : he complains of your behaviour, he gazes at 
the flowers, he longs for liberty , he recovers from his 
illness, this country abounds in metals, they conversed 
on that subject, he prides himself upon being a good 
scholar, I am content with you etc. In German the 
same relations are expressed by the genitive case, which 
however is frequently supplied by various prepositions. 

Factitive object. 

When the efl^ect which the predicate has either upon 252 
the suffering object or upon the subject itself, is ex- 
pressed by a completing object, this object is termed 
Factitive object *). 



*) It is necessary to introduce into English grammar this 
new term, adopted by tho modern German grammarians, 
because the particular relation expressed by it is totally 
different from all other objective relations, with which it has 
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, If we say : ^he cdnverted wtAer into wme^^ ^woter' is 
the object sufFeriog the conyersion, and the effect which 
this conyersion has upon. the water, is expressed by 
the Factitive object into wine. Of in: he will make 
his son a merchant; the ^on is the suffering object, and 
his becoming a merchant^ is the effect of it; dierefore 
a merchant is the Factitive object. 

If the predicate is an intransitive or passive verb, the 
subject itself will be affected by the action , the effect 
of which is expressed by the Factitive object ; e. g* 
water was changed into wine^ he grows old, he remains 
a child, he becomes a merchcmt, 

it is, in general, indifferent whether the effect, caused 
by the action, is a real fact or merely an assertion, con- 
ceived by the understanding as an 'effect of the action. 
Thus in saying : I took him for his brother^ he has not 
in reality become his brother by my mistake, but the 
opinion (assertion), that he was his brother, is an effect 
of thi& mistake. The same is the case in the following 
sentences: I think him a fool (I think, that he is a 
fool), he is considered a fool; he seems to be very 
rich etc. 

Observation. ^ The use of particular cases and 
prepositions depends not so much on the nature of the 
relation in itself, as on the manner in which it is con- 
ceived by the mind^ or was conceived at that period, 
when the form in which it is now expressed, was first 
adopted in language. This accounts for the different 
forms frequently employed in different languages, and 
even in one and the same language, in order to ex- 
press the same kinds of relation. 



hitherto been confounded. The factitive expresses^ what the 
subject or a suffering object becomes or is thought to be, by 
which it is easily distinguished from the suffering object in 
sdcb sentences, as: he writes a letter, he builds a house, 
they made peace etc. On the other band, the factitive ex- 

gresses a completing object, by which it is distinguished 
'om an object expressmg purpose (see §. 317); e. g. he 
travels for pleasure, he works far mimep. 
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The human race, when still in their childhood, were 
more sensitive and felt themselves to a greater extent 
depending on and acted upon by the objective nature; 
it was only by the progress of intellectual cultivation 
that man was taught to subdue nature and use it for 
his own purposes. In ancient languages, accordingly, 
a greater number of objects are conceived as influen- 
cing the subject in an active way, and consequently 
expressed in the Genitive case, whilst modern lan- 
guages, considering almost every thing as suffering 
from the energy of the subject, generally prefer the 
accusative case. The English language, in particular, 
has a predominant tendency of constructing all objects 
as suffering objects in the dccusative case. The German 
and French. languages, on the contrary, formed at an 
earlier period , afford many instances of constructions 
different from the English ; they like to personify every 
thing and to attribute life and action even to inanimate 
beings. Hence the great difference between these 
languages, as to the use of the Genitive , Dative , and 
Accusative cases. 

B. ADVERBIAL OBJECTS. 

There are five kinds of adverbial objects^ viz. 254 

the object of Locality^ 
„ „ „ Twitf, 
„ „ „ Manner^ 
„ „ „ Causality^ 
„ „ „ Co 'existence. 

There is no difficulty in distinguishing these diffe- 
rent objects, in respect to wich the following remarks 
will be sufficient. 

The objects of locality and time express the place 
and time, in which an action is performed ; e. g. I met 
him in the street yesterday^ 

The object of locality is sometimes necessary for 
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completing the predicate; e. g. he put the money m 
his pdcket^ he sends a letter to England^ he goes to 
churchy the palace stood on an eminence. It is then 
termed completing object of Locality *), 

The object of manner qualifies the predieate^ by ex- 
pressing a particular kind of action, opposed to another 
one; e. g. he speaks distinctly ^ or indistinctly^ he swore 
falsely^ he works ivith pleasure etc. 

Causality comprehends the cause and condition as 
well as the motive or purpose of an action; e. g. he 
suffers from cold^ he gives alms out of vanity^ she wept 
for joy^ I did it for your sake etc. 

The term co- existence relates to that object which 
expresses any circumstance or action ^ ,co« incident in 
time with the action expressed by the predicate^ without, 
however, defining either the time or the manner of the 
action; e. g. he said it in my presence y he went out 
with his head uncovered ^ I looked round about me with 
pleasing terror. 

The object of co- existence is easily known by its 
admitting of a transformation into a co-ordinated sen- 
tence; as: he said it, and I was present^ he went out, 
and his head was uncovered^ I looked about me, and 
felt a pleasing terror etc. 

255 It will be of great use to the piipil, in order to 
make himself acquainted with the classi^cation of ob- 
jects introduced in this grammar, to make an analysis 
of what he wishes to translate into German, in the 
following manner: 



*) The completing object of locality in German takes a 
difierent place m the arrangement of the objects, from that 
which is not completing, as will be explained §. 290 seq. 
and for this reason it is important to distinguish whether 
the object of locality ' is completing or not. Both objects 
however, being expressed by the same prepositions or ad- 
verbs, shall be combined under the head of Adverbial ob- 
jects. 
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* 

Arrangement of Objects. 

All objects are in general placed before the pre- 266 
dicate not conjugated^ and if they refer to a verb or 
adjective which is not predicate, they stand before this 
verb or adjective; as in: 

I have seen my father, \6) i)abt mcinen Satcr gcfe^cn; 
I have seen him yesterday, i^ ^abc i^n geflcrn QCfc^en; 
he immediately entered the room, er trat foglct(| in bie 
©tube (place of the pred. not conj.); he has been at 
church, er ijl in bcr ^irci^e gewefcn; he is at church, cr 
ijl in ber $i\i6)t ; I shall never forget him , id^ tterbc i^n 
nic t>etgcf[en; to see my father, meincn 9Satcr ^u fel^cn; 
seing my father, meinen Sater fc^cnb; shouting with joy, 
loor grcubc iaui^^gcnb etc. 

When, however, the object is expressed by an acces- 
sory sentence^ or by the supine of a verb, enlarged by 
some other objects, it is generally placed after the 
predicate not conjugated; e. g. he has leairned Greek 
in order to read Homer, ct ^t ®xk^[\6) gclcrnt/ urn ben 
Corner JU lefen; I have told him, that L would come to- 
morrow, ici^ I)abc i^m ^t\a^t, bag i^ morgen fommen wiirbe; 
I am glad to see you, i^ bin fro^, ®ie gu fel^en; in a 
few months I shall be able to converse with the learned 
men, ici^ ttjcrbe in eittigen SWonaten im ©tanbc fein, mit 
ben ®cle]^rten ju berfc^ten; some were unwilling to teach 
another what they had with difficulty learned them- 
selves, ©nige waren nid^t gcneigt einen 5lnbercn ju lei^ren, 
XDCL^ j!e felbji mit Tlui)t gelernt fatten. . 

When there are two or more objects connected with 257 
the same predicate in different relations^ they are ar- 
ranged according to their greater or less importance, 
depending both upon the signification of the words by 
themselves , and upon the different kinds of objective 
relation in which they stand to the predicate. In this 
respect the principal object must be distinguished from 
the subordinate objects. That object is to be considered 
as principal, which qualifies the predicate in such a 
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manner as to express a particular kind of action; 
0* g* ^o E^ ^ bed,' to go oti horseback, to go home, 
to take a cold, to catch fire, to give occasion, to give 
notice, to rouse suspicion, to grow old, to grow 
sick etc. Those objeqts, on the contrary, which serve 
merely to individualize the action by referring it to 
an individual place, time, person or thing, are sub- 
ordinate objects; e. g. he goes to bed at 11 o' clock; 
his went home alone ^ I took a cold last nighty he gave 
me notice of it, he was taken ill from fatigue etc. The 
principal object is always known by its taking the prin- 
cipal accent in German as well as in English; but the 
arrangement of objects ip German is, in most cases, 
contrary to that used in English, as will appear from 
the following rules. 

258 The principal object ahoays foUowa Ihe subordinate Ob- 
ject; e. g. er ge§t urn 1 1 U^r $u IBett. @r ging allein na4 
^aufe. 3d^ ^atre geflcrn 3lbcnb cincit 6d^nulJfen bcfommen. 
6t ttutbe k)OTt bet Srmubung ftant k.; and in particular 
the different objects are arranged in the following way: 

1. Adverbial object of time. 

2. „ „ „ locality. 
8. ^, „ „ causality. 

4. „ „ „ CO - existence. 

5. Completing personal object (Dative). 

6. „ suffering „ (Accusative). 

7. Adverb of modality, or negation. 

8. Object of manner. 

9. Completing object of locality, or Genitive or 
Factitive object. 

3(^ ^abe am @onntag (1) in bet &\x^t (2) eine gute $te« 
bigt (6) fle^ott. et ^t auiS Sotftd^t (3) (einem So^ne (5) 
ml ®elb (6) gegebcn. ^^ajj^en^eim jlatb am folgenben 
2:afie (1). ju 2ei|)jig (2) an fcinen ffiunben (9). (6(^.) 3>ie 
Snquifttion foUte i^t %mi (6) ntit ©cted^tigfeit unb SWaJi* 
Vm (S) i^etttalten. (©d^.) 2)ie, Snquijition ^at i^r «mt (6) 
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mdft (7) mtt ©erei^tigfcit (8) t>M>aUtt 9Bit ^aben in ben 
%a%in unfcYd Qlidi (1) tern Sd^meid^Iet (5) ein gu wiUig 
O^r (6) gelie^em (@ ^.) S)et gutfl ttiU bie ^mee (6) gum 
^einb (9) ^inuberfu^ren. (@^.) 6r ttat Xagd Dorset (1) 
na^ ©amber^ (9) geritten. (®.) S)ie 3«i<^«n, bie mix ba« 
atme ^er; (6) mit gteube (9) fiiQen. (®.) Strogene ^at be« 
reitd (1) ben ^tt>))0l^t (6) ol^^ettfc^er (9) anettannt. (6^.) 
S)u fcHjl in biefen Sagen (1) ubetaU (2) mit ^reuben (4) 
meine ^iinllc (6) fe^n. (®.) griebridjj V. trojtete p^ einige 
9ugenbli(fe (1) in bet ))etia$nen SRefiben^ feined 9}ebenbu^* 
Ur« (2> fiber ben »etln|l feiner 8anbet (9). {@if.) 

When however an object is to be pointed oat as 
particnlary emphatic^ it takes its place after other ob- 
jects which according to this rale ought to be placed 
last; e. g, 3^ \^Qihi eine ^tebigt in bet $auUfitd^e %u 
^5tt SDir mufen bad SBet! in biefen na^jlen X^^tn 
weiter forbern. 

The highest degree of emphasis is pointed out j>y 
placing an object even after the predicate at the end 
of the sentence; e. g. ed fteue {td^, wet ba at^et im to« 
figenSid^t, nnb bege^te nimmet gu fd^auen, mod bie ©otter 
bebeden mitSttad^t unb ©rauen. (®d^.) Sir ^aben biefen 
Soben nnd erfd^affen burd^ unfrer ^anbe glei^. (®d^.) 

The same is the case with most objective accessory 
sentences. 

The suffering object, according as it qualifies or 259 
individualizes the predicate, is to be considered as a 
prineip<d or a subordinate object. When it expresses 
an individual being acted upon, as: the wind shakes 
the tree, I do not like this wine, he bore his loss with 
great patience etc. , the sufiering object is subordinate 
and takes the place appointed in the above plan, viz. 
that before the adverb of modality or negation and 
before the object of manner; e. g. ber SBinb erfd^uttert 
ben Saiim nid^t (or »icUci(^t, jtar! k.); id^ trinfc biefen 
fflein nid^t ^ern; er ertrugfeinen Serlujt mit grower ®e* 
bulb; bu tt>irft beinen 93ruber tta^rfd^einlid^ nid^t ftnben. 
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When, on the other hand the suffering object is not 
so much an individual beitig acted upon, as a general 
notion qualifying the predicate in such a manner as 
to express a particular Tcind of action, as: to shake 
hands, to drink wine, to bear Witness, to bid defiance., 
to draw breath, to catch fire, to get work etc., it is to 
be considered as the principal object (§. 257) and is 
placefd after the adverb of modality, negation or manner ; 
e- g. 3d^ brMtc bcm grcmben gem tie ^anb; cr ^t 
meUcid^t .2Bein gettunfen; ^r oolite in biefcr ©a^c ni^t 
gem 3cwg*ni6 aMegcn; cr bot feincm ®egncr awf attcSBeife 
iro^; er (;o(tc nid^t mci^c 5lt^em'; ba«©tro^ ftnj |)to^lid^ 
geuer; bu witjl tt)a!)rf(!^einlid^ fcinc 31 r be it ftnben k. 

. When however an adverb of negation or modality 
refers to ,one particular part of the sentence (the sub- 
ject or an object), without affecting the predicate, they 
always precede th6 word they refer to; e. g. 3ci^ b^be 
ni(3^t mcincn Sater, aber n>o( mctncn iBruber ge* 
fc^cn. 3^ wcrbe DicUeic^t naci^flcd 3a^t nad^Snglanb 
gc^cn. ^\6^i ©lifabet^, ni^t SngUnb^ iPatlament 
ijl ($uer Winter. (®$.) 28 o I mand^c« gai^tjeug oom 
Strabel gefagt, [^o§ Ja^ in bic Xiefe ^inab; bo(^ get* 
fc^inettert nut rangen |t(^ ^ief unb SWafl^crbot au^^em 
WXt^ t)etf(^lingenten ®rak (®(^.) 

Pronouns precede all otk^ objects , and among them- 
selves they are arranged in the following oi'der : 

1. the reflective pronoun, 

2. the pronoun c^, 

3. the personal pronoun in the accusative ea^e,' 

4. „ „ „ „ „ dative or genit. case, 

5. the demonstrative pronoun. 

St f^amt ftd^ (1) beiner (4). 3(^ ^«be ed (2) i^m (4) 
gefagt. 3$ ^be i^m (4) bad (5) gefagt. 3^ mU bid^ (3) 
i^nr (4) DorjlcUcn k. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OBJECT m THE ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

{Suffering object.) 
All transitive verba (§. 202) govern the Accusative case. 260 

A verb is said to be transitive when its object is 
conceived to suffer and be affected by the action ex- 
pressed by the verb; e. g. he kills the dog, he drinks 
wine etc. In general, verbs corresponding to English 
transitive (or active) verbs, govern the accusative case 
in German also. Some verbs however differ in this 
respect, governing either one of the oblique cases, 
or requiring a preposition. Particular attention is 
therefore to be paid to the following observations. 

Some English verbs ^ are used transitivehf while 
the corresponding German verbs take their object, 
some in the genitive^ or dative case and others un- 
der the government of a preposition; e. g. to help a 
person^ Sincm [dat] ^elfcn; to want a thing ^ ciner ©ac^c 
[^enj] beburfen. On the other hand some verbs are 
transitive in German which in English are under the 
government cf sl preposition; e. g. ©troad bejO^tcn (to pay 
for a thing); 6inen cmartcn (to wait for a person). 

1. All causative verbs are transitive^ i. e. all those 
which express causing a person or thing to do some- 
thing, as: Ic^ren to teach (to make somebody learn), 
fu^ren to lead (to make somebody go). Two kinds of 
causative verbs are to be distinguished: 

a. Derivative verbs, formed from intransitive verbs, 
or adjectives, and employed in the causative signifi- 
cation only. Such are: 

fe^en to seat, from ft^en to sit, 

^eSen to place, „ jte^en to stand, 

legcn to lay, „ liegcn to lie, 

Becker-Frftdersdorf's Germ. Grammar. 12 
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fji^ren to lead, from 

faUen to fell, 
fenten to sink, 
ff^tengen to burst, 
ttanfen to water, to give 

to drink, 
mdtn to awaken, 
erfdS>rc(Jen (mod. form) 

to frighten, 
t^erfd^toenben to spend 

etc. 
loarmen to make warm, 
freuen to rejoice, 
f^tDa^en to weaken, 
{Ijiifen to strengthen, 
tobten to kill, 

etc. 
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fasten to move, 
faQen to fall, 
ftnlen to sink, 
f))ringen to burst, 

trinten to drink, 
toatl^en to be awake, 
crfd^rccf en (anc. form) to be 

Mghtened, 
t>erfc^i9inben to yanish, 

waim warm, 
frc^ glad, 
f(]^tt>a(^ weak, 
^ar! strong, 
tobt dead. 



b. Primitive verbs, adopting the causative sense with- 
out changing their form, which are accordingly used 
both in an intransitive and in a transitive sense; as: 



bre^en to be broken 
rci^cn to be torn 
fa^rcn to move quickly 
gte^en to move *) 
\a%tn to run swiftly 
dj^iegen to rush 
fatten to stop, to halt 
brennen to be burning 

nebctt 1 *^ ^^ ^^^^°S 
f^melien to be melting 
tDtegen to weigh 
toeiben to graze 
l^eifen to be called 
abnel^men to decrease 



and to break something, 
to tear „ 

to drive „ 
to draw, pull something, 
to make one run, 
to shoot, 

to stop, or hold something, 
to consume by fire. 
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to boil something, 

to melt „ v' 

to weigh ^ ^, 
to tend „ * 
to call „ 
to take bfr \'^ 



*) Qitfftn is used intransitiyely only when speaking of a 
body of troops, or birds of passage, of clouds, and m the 
sense of remoying from an habitation. 
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This practice is not however so common inGrerman 
as in English; it is never admitted with derivative 
verbs, as is frequently done in English; e. g. to march 
troops, to return a visit; and the number of primitive 
intransitive verbs, used at the same time in the cau- 
sative signification is very limited; thus e. g. tennen 
to run, is not used as the English in: to run a horse, 
a stag; nor ge^en like the English: to walk a horse. 

2. All verbs vnth the prefix b e are transitive. 261 

a. Verbs, originally intransitive, are made transitive 
by the prefix b e. 

ic^ Deitfe an ettoad I think id^ Uhtntt tixoM I consider 
of something, something, 

^ l)ienc txm ^errn (Dat) \6) bebiene ben ^mn I serve 

a master, 

i^ brc^e bem geinbc „ ic^ bebro^c ben^^inb I threa- 

ten the enemy, 

id^ fa^rc auf bem <Stromc, id^ befa^re ben Strom, 

i4 gteife na^ — I seize — i^ begreife I conceive, 

\^ ^anble mit ^lug^eit I \^ be^anble ben ITOenf^en mit 
act prudently, ^lug^eit I treat the man 

prudently, 

bet ^bm% ^ertfi^t iiber fein er be^errfd^t fein 3SoIf, 

et jammert fiber fein ($Ienb, er beiammert feinen greunb, 

i^ flage fiber [einen Sob, i^ beftage feinen Sob, 

ic^ fomme, i^ befomme ®e(b, 93riefe, 

[^ lebe, bie ®ad^e belebt mid^, 

i^ luge, id^ belfigc bi^, 

bad @elb nu^t mir, i^ benu^e bad ®elb, 

\^ too^ne in bem ^aufe, i<^ beioo^ne bad ^aud, 

i^ folge bem gutter, ic^ befolge bad ®efe^, 

i^ anttoorte meinem greunbe, \^ beantworte feinen Srief, 

i^ jleige awf ben JBerg, i^ bejicige ben SJerg, 
etc. etc. 

b. Verbs, originally transitive, when compounded 
with the prefix be, take the accusative of an object, 
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different from that gQverned by the simple verb, as 
will be evident from the following examples: 

3^ ^etfe ba«3:u$ uber ben 3^ bebcdc ben %x\^ mit 

Xifd^, cinem Su^e, 

3^ erbe ba« Sermogen 3^ Seerbe meinen SSater, 

meined 93aterd, 

^6) grabe ein ®rab, 3^ begrabe ben 2:obten, 

3^ raube i^m bad ®elb, 3^ beraube i^n bed ®elbe8, 

3^ fiS^enfe bir bad 23ud^, 3^ befd^enfe bid^ mit bem 

Su^e. 

Sometimes also the signification of the verb is en- 
tirely altered by the prefix be; as in: 

3(3^ f^rcibe (write) eincn 3^ bef^reibe (describe) ein 

Brief, gejl, 

3^ fu(^e (seek) meinen $ut, 3(^ b^fud^e (pay a visit to) 

meinen greunb, 
3<i^ !enne (know) ben SWen* 3^ befenne (confess) meine 

fd^en, ©iinben, 

3d^ ^alte (hold) bad ^ferb, 3(^ bc^lte (keep) bad ^Pferb. 

etc. 

A great number of verbs, with the prefix be, govern 
merely the accusative of the reflective pronoun, and 
of course do not admit of another accusative case. 
Most of them are contained in the list of reflective 
verbs (§. 205). 

The following verbs are exceptions, and do not go- 
vern the accusative case: 

be^agen 
belieben 
begegnen 
be^anen auf 
beru^en auf 
bejle^en auf 
ibejte^en aud 

262 3* AU inseparable compound verbs with one of the pre- 
faces butd^, urn, fiber, unter Winter, are transxtioe; 
except: 



with the dative to please. 
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utiterUeiben (^interbleiben) to remain undone, 
untertie^en, with the Dat. to be subdued by — , 
unter^nbeCn mit — w.tDat. to negociate with — . 

In some expressions the German language employs 263 
a verb with an accusative object, in the place of a 
simple English verb; as in: 

^tgtoo^n ^e^en to suspect, X^eil nel^men to participate, 

cinen ScfiJ^lu^ fajfcn to re- ctn traurigc^ Snbc ne^mcn to 

solve, end tragically, 

y>\t JRegictung ful^rcn to go- Sorlefungen fatten to lecture, 

vem, 

Sefd^toerbc ffl^ren %t%tn — Sricfe mit 3emanb »cd^fcln, 

to complain of — , to correspond with some- 

body etc., 

SuTg[(^aft leijlen to bail, ^ulfe leiflen to help, assist. 

The contrary is the case in the following phrases: 

to get a cold {t^ ettalten, to make one's appearance 

to make haste jtd^ eilcn, tx^^timn, 

to make a fine appearance to take alarm ttntul^ig tDetbett, 

fd^5n audfc^cn, to lay hold of — ett»a« cr* 
to make a surrender f[d^ gteifett/ 

iibctgcBen/ to lay siege to a town eine 
to make shift with — jtd^ ©tabt belagern, 

be^elfcn mit — , to bear obedience %t^ox^tn, 

to make an appointment to bear sway ^ettfd^en, 

jtd^ »crat>reben, etc. 

The following phrases ought particularly to be ob- 
served, because the German idiom requires a construc- 
tion different from that which is usual in English: 

to ask a person cincn SWenf^cn fra^cn ; but — 

to ask the price, the way na^ bcm ^reifc, bcm SBege 

etc. ftagen, 

to beg a person einen 2Renf(3^en bitten; but — 

to beg pardon um SJergcbung bitten, 

to brave a danger einer ©efa^r (Dat.) tro^en 

(see §. 265), 
to enter a house, church etc.. in ein ^aud K. eintteten. 
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to cross a river ubet einen g^ttfi f^^^n^ 

to pass a bridge uber tint Stuife ge^en, 

to invade a country in eiti Sanb einfaCkn, 

to attend a meeting etc. einer Serfammlung (Dat.) htu 

tt>oi^nen. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PERSONAL OBJECT IN DATIVE CASE. 

PreUmnaary Remark. 

264 The daJHoe ease has a very extensive employment in 
German, denoting, in fact, the object (either a person 
or a thing*) in whose favour^ but likewise to whose 
detrimenL the act expressed by the verb takes place and 
it thus answers to what in Latin grammar generally 
is designated by the 1 1 ^datious commocU et incommodL* 

Principal Rule: 

The Dative case is governed by those verbs and adjec- 
tives^ which require a completing object conceived as active^ 

It hats been explained §. 250, which objects are to 
be considered as personal objects, and accordingly 
must be in the dative case. The English language, 
having lost the terminations of declension, frequently 
expresses the dative case by the preposition to, or, this 
preposition being omitted, no distinction is made be- 
tween the dative and accusative cases. Therefore care 
must be taken, to examine 1) whether the particle to 
is a sign of the dative case, or a preposition^ expres- 
sing direction towards a place; and if there is no such 



*) In the generality of cases however, the daHve relates to 
a person^ and if to a thing ^ the latter must be looked upon 
as being personified in a certain seilse. 
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particle, to know 2) whether the verb governs the da- 
tive or accasative case. 

1) In a sentence like the following : / send a letter 
to my brother^ the brother, receiving the letter, is the 
persorud object: thus id^ fd^itfe meinem Srubet einen Srief. 
But in: / send a letter to Frankfort^ Frankfort is the 
place where I send it, and <o, being a real preposition^ 
must be translated by nad^. The same difference is 
between : I said to Mm (dat.)) i^ fagte i ^ m / and : I 
^ent to (prepos.) him, x^ gtng ju i^m etc. 

2) In: / obey my father^ ''my father^ ^ being considered 
as conmianding, is the personal object and must be in 
the dative case in German; but in: / see my faHh/et^ he 
is not active, that is to say, the action of seeing does 
not require another action corresponding with it; there- 
fore it governs the accusative case. 

The dative case is governed by the following verbs: 265 

1. Intransitive iferhs* 

an^angen to adhere to — , entfj>red^en to correspond, 

at^ttoorten to answer, fel^Ien to be wanting*), 

f^cgegnen to meet, folgen to follow, 

beifle^en to assist, gefaUen to please*) and 

beifHmmen to assent, mi^faKen to displease, 

^anten to thank, (^e^en to go, when used im- 

^ienen to serve, personally**), 

broken to threaten, ge^oren to belong, 
einfatten to occur to the me- ge^ord^en to obey, 

mory, gelingcn to succeed*), 
entfaHen to be forgotten, genugcn to suffice, 

entaeben \ qedemen to be proper, to be- 

entflie^^en | ^ ^«^*P^' come, 

<tttfagen to renounce, glauben to believe, to trust, 

*) Sel^Ien, gefaUen, gelingettr are never coostracted as m 
English, the person being the subject; e. ^* I want money, 
if you please, he succeeds; but: e^ fe^(t nut on @e(b; toenn 
te 3^nen gefAnt; te aelingt il^m. 

••) SBte ge^t e« 3^nen? how do you do? (S« ge^t m it gut, 
I am well etc. 
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^letd^en to be like, tro^en to bid defiance, 

fici^na^en^na^eTn to approach, trauen to trust, 
nii^en to be useful, unterliegen to be overcome bj, 

fcjaben to injure (a person), tjetgcbcn to pardon, 
fd^einen to seem, ttibcrfprc(]^ctt to contradict, 

erf^einctt to appear, TOiberjle^cn to oppose, 

f^mei^cln to flatter, ttcid^cn to yield. 

£:i^amples. 

%U fte au^ bem SBalbe traten unb {t^ gu bet gro§en 
©t'ra^e mcnbeten, bcgegncte i^ncn cin Sufl Don S^lcifcnben. 
(lietf.) 2Ba« bet ftoni^ ^at, Qc^ort bem ®lu<f. (©^.) 
(£r fd^abet un«, unb nu^t ftd^ nid^t (®.) 6tge^f« tnd^ 
tt)o^l fo ben!t an m\6), unb banfet ®ott fo warm, al« i^ 
fut biefen Xrun! t\x6^ banfe. (®.) ^e« SKenfd^en Seelc 
glei((>et bem SBaffer. (®.) 9Wir gefaUt ein leBenbtge^ Zt* 
ben. (©^.) i^ontg ijl ^ier, tocrben^ugen gefaHt. (®^.) 
J)em mannti^en 5lltet gegiemt'e, cinem etnfleren 
®ott gu bienen. (@(i^.) 2)er ^rengen Diana laffet un« 
folgen. (®^.) ®ar leid^t ge^ordj^t man einem eblen 
^errn, bet iiberjeugt, inbem er un« gebietet. (®.) 3Die 
@^re jiemt bem ®afl. (U^l.) • Da« Seben gleic^t ^er 
93u^ne. (U^l.) ®r^at, bauc^t mir, bcmUrt^eil unb bem 
®efc^made bet granjofen gefd^mei(^elt, benen \^ abet 
in bet mintage einet ©attetie e^et folgcn woUte, al« in bet 
^itif iibet teine ffieiblici^feit (®eume.) ^a, \a, antmottcte 
5lbemat, ttaut nut fol^en Setfpted^ungen! (Xied.) 

2. Transitive verbs, 

2G0 A great number of transitive verbs, besides govern- 
ing the accus. case of a suffering object, require a per- 
sonal object in the dative case; and in general, when 
a verb has two objects, one relating to a person, and 
the other relating to a thing, the personal object must 
be in the dative case in German; e. g. he gave me 
the money, et gab mit ba^ ®elb; I offered him my 
purse, i(^ hoi i^m meine Sotfc an; she showed the 
stranger a room, jte geigtett bem gtemben eine ©tube. 
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Examples. 

3^ ^clU m cittern greuttbe eittcn Brief gef(^rieben (or — 
einen Srief an meinen [ace.'] greunb). gii^lbar ijl mit 
aUcin bet ©d^merj, ber mir bctt Sufett jeneijt. (®.) ®ein 
^nblid mtb mir im ^erjett tt>e^e t^un. (®.) S)e« Sebend 
ungemif^te Sreube toarb teinem6terbU^en ju S^eil. (@d^.) 
3!)ie golbtte Rette gib mir ni(]^t; bie^ette gib bew Mittern. 
(®.) &bxpn uttb ©ttmme lei^t bie ©c^rift bem ftummett 
®ebatt!en. (6(^.) ^iic^te bringet badSeben bem^ann. 
(®.) Set ^nbern eine ®rube grabt, fattt ofter« felbjl 
^inein. Proverb. S)rei Xagc will t^ 2)ir f^enfett. CB^.) 
®ie lie^ bcr fflelt, mi \i)x bieSBelt gclie^en. (U ^ I) S)cm 
bunfeln 6^0 o§ ber ^eil'gen 6rbe toertraut ber ©dmantt 
feine ©aat. (©d^.) 

It may be inferred from the preceding general rules, 
that the dative is likewise required in sentences like 
the following, in which the «t</ertn^ object is expressed 
by the supine, or by an accessory sentence; e. g. he 
commanded him to come, er befall i^m ^u lommen; I 
promised him to be silent, id^ )Dtt\pxa6) i ^ m gu fd^ioeigen. 
Sin Saut aud 3^rem SDlunbe gebietet mir, ^u fein unb ^u 
Derge^en. (®(^.) 3^ erlaube ($ud^, bett ^rinjew ju Der* 
fo^nen. (© (3^.) 3d^ glaubc S) i r , tt)a« !E)u mir fagjl. 3^ 
toiinfd^e 3) it, ba§ S)u glMlid^ toerben mogejl. ^6^ fagte 
i^m, i^ fei ni^t too^l k. 

3. A considerable number of verbs^ compounded mth 267 
separable prepositions^ govern the dative case. 

@r ^at mir ))iel ®elb ab^ He has won much money 

getDonnen from me^ 

(5r '^t bem geinbe eine He has won a battle (litr. 

Q>^iai)t ab^getDonnen from the enemy), 

3^ ttitt i^m bad ^ferb ab* I wish to buy the horse 

laufen from him^ 

@r tt)Ol^nt ber Serfamm^ He attends the meeting, 

lung bei 

"36^ toerbe 3)ir t>ai ®ud^ I will read the book to you^ 

t>or4efen 

12* 
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2)em Solfe ©tcucrn auf* To lay taxes upon the 
tcgen people. 

3d^ jie^e bie fdj^ablic^c ffia^r^cit bem nu^U^cn 3tr* 
t\)xm t>ex. (®.) ffio^tttct i^r bcm 9«ttcrfj)iclc bci? 
(®(^.) 6c^r gettt jle^t 5^arlo« bcm IWinijlcr na(^./(©d^.) 
2Mc i^oni^in fa^ bcm ^amj)fc gu. (®(i&.) 6ic tocnbcn 
nur bad ^crj bcm (Sitlcn gu. (6(^.) ®ic ricf i^m ju 
cin fu§c« SBort. (U^l.) ®tc tjcrlic^ bic ©tube fogIct(^ unb 
ciltc bcm <So^nc na^. (®.) 

Observation. The following verbs, on the other hand, 
most of which have a causative signification, are excepted 
from the general rule (§. 264), and govern the acciisadve 
case, although their objects be persons: 

argcrn to make angry, ma^ncn, crmal^nctt to ad- 

frcucn to make glad, monish, 

iobcn to praise, anftagcn to accuse, 

tabcln to blame, fragcn to ask (a person), 

fii^rctt I bitten to beg „ 

Icitcn i *^ S''^^®' Uebcn to love, 

mcibcn to avoid, ^affcn to hate, 

Ic^rcn to teach, ^ciratl^cn to marry ettc, 

utttctri^tcn to instruct, 

and moreover all verbs compounded with the insepa* 
rable prefixes be, butd^, um, iibcr, untcr, ^intcr 
(§. 261, 262). 

In some idiomatic expressions the object is, inGrer- 
man, not conceived as a personal one, but as an ob- 
ject of locality, and requires particular prepositions. 
Such are: 

JU ®ott bctcn to pray to God, 

gu Scmanb tcbcn, ffrc^cn to speak to — , 

gu Scmanb fcinc Sufiud^t ndf^mcn to have recurse — , 

fld^ an Scmanb ri(3^tcn, tocnbcn to apply to — , 

))or 3emanb fnicn to kneel to somebody, 

^^ auf Scmanb ijcrtaffcn to trust to somebody. 

268 4, The dative case is governed by compound ex- 
pressions^ requiring an active object, such as: 
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we^e t^un to hurt, bad SQortreben to speak for — , 

tt)0^( t^un to do good, ^o^n ^pttd^tn to mock, 

unre(^t t^un to do wrong, SBort l^alten to keep his 
tunb t^un to announce, word, 

gu ^ulfe fommen to assist, einen !iBefu(^ ma(^en to pay 
ju 9%ut^e fein to feel, a visit etc. 

Examples. 

@d t^ut mit leib urn ben D^etjlen. (@d^.) Sein ^nbli(f 
toirb mir im ^ergcn ©e^e t^un. (®.) Die ©equemliii^Ieit 
TOitb mit tpo^I t^un. (®.) ©ttaflofc gte(|>^eit fpri((^t ben 
©itten ^o^n. (®(^.) 9^i<^t i^rer ©d^ulb rebe \d^ ba« 
SBoct. (@(i^.) @o ^altet i^r mir 2Bott t^t ^immeldmad^te ! 
(©(^.) fflie 6teTbenbett jna)hit^e fei, wer mag e« fagen? 

5. The following impersonal expressions govern the 
dative case : 

ed a^net mir I have a forebody, 

e« gtauet mir I feel horror, 

ed efelt mir I am disgusted, 

e« fd^toinbelt mir I am giddy, 

e« ijl mir gut (or fd^Ied^t) ju aWut^c, I feel well (ill). 

e. g. 9Rir grauet meiter fortjufa^ren. (6(1^.) @d a^net 
mir ni^td ®uted ic 

Dative governed by adjectives. 

All adjectives comprehended under the general rale 2G9 

(§. 264) govern the dative case. The following are 

the most usual : 

angene^m agreeable, fremb not known by — , 

geneigt kind, »erbaci^tig suspected by — , 

aettoaen } . , . toerba^t hated by — , 

giinilifl J fa^o^rable, ^^j^j^.g ^^i^g ^^ _^ 

gnabig gracious, ge^orfam obedient, . 

trgeben devoted, gleid^ equal, 

nii^Ud^ useful, a^nlid^ like, 

fd^abltd^ hurtful, lieb and leib in particular 

gemein common to, expressions. 

befannt known by — , 
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Examples. 

6d i{l mir Iteb, ba^ S)u fommjl/ I am glad that etc. 
($« ijl mir Icib, ba^ ic, 1 am sorry that etc. 6« tfl mir 
ni(^t befannt, I do not know anything of it. Diefe 
S^ra^e ijl mir fremb, this is aforeign tongue to me, or, 
I do not know this language. S)er Sl^etifd^ i^ mit k>er» 
bac^tig, I suspect that man. 3)u bifl i^m mi S>anf 
f(^ulbig, you owe him many thanks. 2)iefe neue 3Butbe 
Pc^t cincr fianbc«»crtt>cifuttg a^ttlid^er aU eincr 
®nabe. (6d^.) S)ie ^ofLtd^feit tear bem 6blen unb 
93utger^ wie bem SBaucr gemein. (®.) Tim gutcrStfort, 
fci mir trcu, tt>ic S)u e« meinem 9Satcr warjt (U^L) 

Non-completing Dative. 

270 An object in the dative case is frequently employed 
in German after verbs which by themselves do not re- 
quire a completing object, if the relation of the predi- 
cate to its object must be conceived as a relation to 
a person; e. g. 3^^^ bcbeutet bicfe« Offer ni^td (®^.). 
to you, this sacrifice is of no value. In this sentence 
the verb bebeuten does not require a completing perso- 
nal object; but the object, added to explain it, must 
be a person, and is accordingly in the dative case. 

Examples. 

grei ift bem ffianberer ber ffieg. (®^.) ®ott bet 
JJteuttb mir, ber liebenbe, jlerben? CS^,) (^ud^ t^eil' id^ 
meine Sanbe. (U^I.) Die X^ranen erleiii^tertt mir ba« 
^erj. (®.) 5luf! trinft erneuter greube bie« ®Ia« be« 
Ci6)Un 2Beitt«. (®.) Sagt mir herein ben %ikn. (®.) ©e^^ 
fltii^et feib mir, eble ^errn. (®.) jDie ®e9enb bedte mir 
ein triiber glor. (®.) 

Obsbbvatiok. Sometimes even the dative of a personal 
Drononn is added in a manner entirely superfluous; e. g. 
iait mix herein ben StUen (®.)r ^^t the old man enter. ®e; 
orufet feib mir, eble ^etrn. (®.) ^ai ®ute liebt fi^ ba« 
®erabe. (@(l^.) ^eute toitt i^ ba^ Sejle mit im ganjen Um- 
fret« be« ®thit%» 9e»innen.((S*.) 3Br^arfher, h>er toetfi mtr 
ba« fi^onfle ^itb? (tt^l.) 
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Dative of the possessor. 

The dative of a substantive is frequently employed 271 
instead, of the genitioe of the possessor and the dotwe 
of the personal pronoun instead of the possessive pro- 
noun; e. g. €ie fle^en me in em ^tuber im ^eoie (litr.) 
^you stand to my brother in the way*; = you stand in 
my brother's way. 6r pe^t bem Sater na^ ben ^u^en 
(litr.) ^he sees to the father at the eye^ = he look's at 
his father's eyes. (St taflet bem SRanne an bie @^re (litr.) 
^he touches to the man at his honour* = he touches this 
man's honour. 

The above given literal translations will en*able the 
pupU to detect a similar construction in the following 
phrases and sentences : my head aches, my heart is break- 
ing, bet ^o))f t^ut m it tve^ ; bod^etj btid^t m i t. They cut off 
the enemy's retreat, fte fct^nitten bemgeinbeben 9titdju^ ah ; 
he filled my pockets with money, et fiiUte m i t bie Safc^en 
mit@elb ; those poor children break my heart, biefe atmen 
Sinbet bted^en m i t bad ^etj. 6in ®(^u^ tobtete m i t bad $fetb, 
b e m ^0 n i $ e mutbe bet lin!e 3ltm jetfd^mettett, a shot killed my 
horse, the left arm of the king was shattered; et falbte 
mit bad ^au))t he anointed my head; bie ^aate {lanben 
mit ju Setje, my hair stood on end; et lac^t fic^ in'd 
%aviijt^tn, h^ laughs in his sleeves. £)ad SSaffet taufd^f , 
bad ffiaffet f^toott, ne^t' i ^ m ben natf ten guj. (®.) Die 
Seiet, bie fo ^ett etfd^oUen, liegt i^^m im 5ltme, o^ne ^lang. 
(U^l.) SWan jle^t Dit'd an ben 3lugen an (by your 
eyes); %m\% bu ^aft gemeint. (®.) Die SRuttet jlatb Dit 
ftu^e. (U^l.) 

' The dative is also employed in many constructions 
where a proposition would rather be expected; e. g. 
bem Stiefe bad 6iegel aufbtiicfen (litr. Ho impress the seal 
to [= upon"] the letter* = to seed it 

Personal object expressed by Prepositions. 

The following prepositions are employed instead of 272 
the dative case, to denote the personal object: 
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1) ge^en towards (with the accus. case) after the 
adjectiyes : 

freunblid^ kind, aufrtd^ttg sincere, nad^^fi^tig indulgent, 
fcinbli(^ hostile, offcn frank, open, graufam cruel, 
^nabig gracious, gere(^t just, etc. 

and some other adjectives of a similar signification; 
e. g. ber ^onig tt>ar gcgen ®ie nid^t gnaWg, nur gcred^t. 
(®ci^.) 3^ bitf (§;\x6), fcib nici^t fo barfd^ unb rau^ gegcn 
ben guten aJ'Jann ; 3^r fcib ia fonjl gcgcn3lllcfrcuttbli(i^.(<S.) 

2) mit with^ and fur for^ are used in the same way 
as in English, to denote a personal object. The fol- 
lowing Expressions only are different f^om theElnglish: 

t)crttanbt mit — related to — , 
befrcunbct mit — friend to — , 
jt^ Derbinben mit — to join one, 
jt^ t>er^eirat^cn mit — to marry, 
f!^ toercinigcn mit — to unite to — , 
jt^ iJerfol^ncn mit — to reconcile. 

Examples. 

Ttit (S,u^, ^crt I)o!tor, ju ft>agicren, ijl e^rcnDott unb 
ijl ®ett>inn. (®.) ©ie gei^en fricblid^ mit einanbcr, %ltt unb 
Sunge, unb 2Wanncr mit benffieibern. (®.) 2Bo ba^^trenge 
mit bem 3<^tten, mo started jtd^ unb ^ilbe^ :paarten, ba 
gtbt e^ einen guten ^lang. (64*) $^^f^ ^i^ bad ®emifd^, 
ob bad @))tobe mit bem SBetd^en ft^ k^eteint gum guten 3^i' 
d^en. (6^.) 9»it bed ®ef4i(fed a^o^ten ift ttin ett)'ger 
Sunb ju Pe^ten. (©^.) 

278 3) t) n o/, is employed instead of the English iy, 
after the passive voice of verbs ^ in order to express the 
active object; e. g. he was seen by my brother (my 
brother saw him), er ijl t)on meinem JBruber gcfe^en tt>or» 
ben. ©ein Objlgarten tourbe oft t>on ©d^ulbuben geplun« 
bert, his orchard was often robbed by schoolboys; bie 
Slotte n>urbe t>on mibrigen SBtnben aufge^alten, the fleet 

was detained by contrary winds; bie ^ergen bet 3uf(i^auet 
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loaren t>on ben )>erf^iebenjlen @m)>ftnbun9en betoegt (@d^.)^ 
the hearts of the spectators were moved by the most 
various sensations etc. 



CHAPTER X. 
GENITIVE OBJECT. 

All those completing objects are comprehended under 274 
the genitive relation, which, though not being active 
like the personal object, still are conceived to exert an 
influence upon the subject, in such a manner that the 
Predicate may be considered as the result of it (§.251). 

The genitive (as a completing object) is used after many 
intransitive verbs and adjectives (see the following §§.) 
which denote Awish^want^ aversion^ or imply the notion 
of knotoing or similar mental perceptions or Junctions (see 
the examples in the subsequent §§.). 

Observation. A great many grammatical con- 
structions of a various description, have to be classed 
under this head, although in some of them it seems dif- 
ficult, in our times, to show the original conception, 
which caused them to be constructed in this manner; 
and the poetical genius of language, pessonifying all 
things and imputing all sensations and emotions of 
mind to the influence of external causes, must account 
for a great number of such constructions the original 
meaning of which cannot be easily traced at the pre- 
sent time. Also the use of the genitive case is much 
more limited in modern prose, than in poetry and in 
the language of earlier times, being partly supplanted 
by the accusative case, partly supplied by prepositions. 
In the following §§. modern prose is chiefly taken 
into consideration. 
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Examples. 

fflo^l bem, ber fldS> bed S)urfti9cn annimmt. — 2Wr 
!onnf ed tDenig ^e(fen, mi^ meined ®ludti ju bebienen. 
(@ (^.) @d ift bet glud^ ber ^b^ern , bag bie 9Kebern ft^ 
i^ted offnen D^r« bemadj^tigen. (®(^.) Sure 3ugeiib 
freut jt(^ no^ bed $u^ed. (@(i^.) S)er Sanbmann ru^me 
^ bed $flugd. (®^.) Du barfjl S)id^ 3)eincr ffla^l 
nic^t fd^amen. (6(^.) 3^ fi^dme mid^ ber Unerfa^ren^eit 
meiner 3ugenb nid^t. (®.) Sr totrb jlc^ Deiner erbarmen. 
(®.) 9^atur la§t f!(^ bed 6d^leierd nx^i berauben. (@.) 
lEBeld^ anbrer @unbe flagt bad ^txi ^^ an? (®d^.) ^c 

1. The following*) verba and adjectives always govern 
Uie genitive case: 

RejUctine verbs. 



a. 

ftd^ einer @ad^e anne^men 
» » » bebienen 
» » » beina(^tigeu 
>» » » benteiflem 
»» » » ent^alten 
»> erbarmen 
» erinnern 
» freuen 
» rii^men 
» f(!^anien 



» 



» 



to undertake — ^ 
to make use of — ^ 

to take possession of — , 

to abstain from — ^ 

to pity, 

to remember, 

to rejoice at — ^ 

to boast of — , 

to be ashamed of — . 



•) The following are but rarely 



^&l anmafen to usurp, 
» bejleifiett to apply to — , 
» begeben to give up, 
» bef<!^etbtn to acquiesce, 
» ent&u8ern to alienate, 
» entfd^lagen to rid one's 

self of, 
» entflmten to remember, 

: mISm I *»«'«•-*- 
» entlebigen to dispense, 
» enttool^nen to wean, 
» ettoel^ren to defend one- 
self from, 
» gettofien to trust in, 
» uberl^eben to save one (the 
trouble), 



M 



used: 

uberfu^ren to convict, 

unterfangen ) 

untettoinben > to dare, 

oetmeffen ) 

)[>erfe)^en to expect, 

vertpeifen bedSTonbe^ to ba- 
nish from the country, 

toeigem to refuse, 

tourbtgen to thinJc one 
worthy of, 

jei^en to accuse, 

beburfHg in want of — , 

benot^igt in need of — , 

getoartig in expectation o^ 

getoip certain of — , 

tl^eil^ajft partaking in — , 

oerluftig losing something. 
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@t^ erinnetn, fteuen, tubmen, f^amcit are now commonly 
followed by prepositions (see §. 277). 

b. Transitive verbs* 
@inen eined Serbreci^end an« to accuse one of a crime, 

(Sinen feined ®dM betauben to rob one of his money, 
@inen feined %mM entfe^en to turn one out of his 

office. 

c. Adjectives. 

betDU^t conscious of — , 
eingcbcnf mindful of — , 
^a\)\% capable of — , 
funbig knowing — , 
ma^tig master of — , 
((j^ulbig guilty of — , 
Dctba^tig suspected of — , 
wiirbig worthy of — . 

©n guter SWcnf^ in feincm bunfcln S)range t|l jt^ be« 
xt^itn SBcgcd roo^l bctt>uft. (®.) -^ic meijlen Serlujlc 
itnb einc« ^rfa^e« fa^ig. (®d^.) %\x^ 2)u ^altjl mi^ 
bcr ((i^weren ©unbc f^ulbig? (@d^.) 3(^ bin be« 2Be* 
9ed ni^t !unbi$ k. 

2. The following verbs and adjectives govern the ?76 
genitive case in sublime style, but are more usually 
constructed with the accusative case: e. g. 9?ein, bet 
SWann bcbatf ber [^enJ] ©cbulb; cr bcbarf aud^ bed ret* 
nen, immer glein^en, ru^igen ©inned, unb bed getaben 
2Jer|lanbe«. (®.) 5)ie 2Belt fonnte feiner |>en.] fflo^l* 
t^ten genie^cn unb »ie jte (i. e. bie fflelt) fe^t oft get^an, 
be« @eber« t)ergefl[en. (®.) 

bebiirfcn to want, ^jl«9cn to take care of — , 

bege^ten to desire, fd^onen to spare, 

btaud^en to use, want, ))erfe^Ien to miss, 

cntbel^ren to miss, »ergefl[en to forget, 

ema^nen to mention, tpa^rnel^men to observe, 
geniefen to enjoy, 
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to^ iptcben to get rid of, 

gema^r tterben to observe, 

gemo^nt [cin to be accastomed to — , 

mube fcin to be weary of — , 

»ott feitt to be full of — , 

mxti) fcitt*) to be worth, 

ubetbtufflg fetn to be disgusted at — . 

S)ie ®tuBe t{l t>oa 9taud^. S)en ftunjtler toitb man 
nid^t gewa^r. (@ ^.) X)a9 ^eutige ® ef^led^t tottb b i e f e n 
3ammer n^t lod. (Sin Sed^et t)oa ^ein. 3(^ bin ed 
ni^t gemo^nt; i(^ bin e^ iiberbrufflg 2C. Although we 
find in Schiller and other writers also the gen,^ e. g. 
bie meiflen Serlujle Itnb eine^ Stfa^ed fa^ig. 3d^ bin bed 
8eben« unb bed ^ertfd^end mfibe. 

Frepositiana* 

277 Instead of the genitive case the prepositions an, auf, 
na^, uUt, urn, t»on, are used to express the different 
genitive objects. 

In general, a verb signifying: 

Privation, or se|>aration requires ))Dn with the Dat. 



Want 


n 


an 


rt 


n rt 


Loss, or mourning about — 


v> 


urn 


^^ 


„ Acc. 


Victory, or government over — 


"w 


uber 


T» 


11 « 


Fear, aversion, horror 


w 


t>ot 


91 


„ Dat. 


Grief, sorrow, pleasure or 










astonishment 


M 


ubet 


^ 


„ Acc. 


Delight 


M 


an 


w 


„ Dat 


Longing, asking for — 


w 


nad^ 


11 


11 ^^ 


Confidence, hope ) 
Envy, suspicion \ 


w 


auf 


11 


„ Acc. 


Begging 


^t 


urn 


11 


*1 w 


Thinking, speaking, hearing of 


w 


t>on 


11 


„ Dat 


Remembrance 


n 


an 


n 


„ Acc. 


Doubt 


vt 


an 


11 


„ Dat 



*) The following phrases however are used in common 
prose: ba« ift ni^t ber 3Jlfii^e toertl^, bet S^ebe toettl^, it is not 
worth the trouble, not worth mentioning. 
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When the object is not expressed by a substantive, 278 
but by a supine or by an accessory sentence; as: he 
thinks of going home, they spoke of what had hap- 
pened yesterday; the aforesaid prepositions form com- 
pounds with the pronoui; ba or bar, according to $• 143, 
and are followed by the supine, or by the accessory 
sentence; e. g. er beti!t batan, nac^ ^aufe jtt ge^en; fie 
f^to^en bat) on, mad gefiein gefd^e^en tDor. 3^ t>ttlange 
barna^, fte ju ^oten. Sd^ furd^te mt^ bak>or, i^ gu 
begegnen. 3^ Dettraue barauf, bag et mir i^itft. 3c^ be^ 
netbe t^n bat urn, bag er reid^ i{l 2c. 

The same compounds are employed, if the pronouns 
ttorw^ stand in the place of a genitive object; e.g. I 
will think of it, id^ ttetbe bat an benten; .of what do you 
speak? 2Bo)>on f:pted^en @ie? — 3d^ tDeifl nid^td bat) on. 
3^ t>erttaue batauf. SBotauf |>offejl bu? k. 

The foUowing list shows the use of the prepositions 279 
employed in Gennan to express the genitive object: 

afUr* nadjf/ with the Dat. case. 

to ask, inquire after someth« nad^ einet <5ad^e ftagen, fid^ 

etiunbigen, 
<,, seek, strive „ „ nad^ einet @ad^e Detlangen, 

ttad^ten, fheben, 
„ thirst, hunger „ „ nid^ einet ©adjfe butflen, ^un* 

getn. 

abovL um, ubet, withtheAcc. case* 

to be uneasy about someth. umettoad befotgt,in^ng{lfein, 
„ talk, converse „ iibet ehoad teben, fid^ untet^^ 

^alten. 

at 1. ubet, with the Ace. case. 

to rejoice, exult at someth. ubet eine @ad^e ftd^ fceuen, 

fto^Iodfen, 
„ grieve, repine „ „ iibct eine ©ad^e unguftieben 

fein, {ic^ bettuben,fl(^ gtamen, 
„ weep, grumble,, „ ubet eine @ad^e loeinen, mutten, 
„ be stung by, or, shocked iibet eine @ad^e em))finbU^, 
at something em)>ott fein. 
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to be surprised at someth. ubeteine@a^et)eiii>unbettfem^ 
,, be affected, afflicted, ubtt eine @a(!^e bemegt, be^ 

alarmed at something ttubt, in ^ngft fetn. 
,, wonder, be astonished itbet eine @a^e ^^ tounbem^ 

at something erflaunt fein, 

„ gaze, stare at someth. ubet eine @ad^e {launen, 
„ laugh, smile „ „ „ „ ^ la^tn, la^ettt. 

„ rail, flout, sneer at „ „ „ „ f^otten, ^tij^eln^ 

„ blush, redden at „ „ „ „ ettot^en, fi^ 

f^amen 

2. na(S), with theDat. case. 

to look at someth. na6} einer ®a^t fe^en, 

„ aim, drive. „ „ „ „ „ fheben, 

tiad^ten, 
„ throw, shoot „ „ ^ „ ^, tijerfen, 

fd^ie^en, 
„ snap, snatch etc. „ „ „ „ f(^na)>]pen. 



^afi^en. 



Different corutruotione. 



to play at cards, chess etc. j^arte, <Bd)a6) 2C. f|)ielen, 
„ make at one auf ($inen lo^ge^en^ 

„ point „ „ „. „ geigen, ^intoeifen, 

„ value, rate someth. at -^ tttoai f^a^ctt, rcd^nen auf — . 

for. flit, with the Ace. case. 

to thank, reward for someth. fiir eine @a^e banfen, bel0^« 

ncn, 
forgen, 

^afen, bufen, 
ftd^ ))erbttrgen, 
]0etantn)ortli(S^ fein. 

na(!^, with the Dat. case. 

to ask, inquire, wish for nad^ einer @n6)t fragen^ Dec* 

something ^ langen, 

^ long, sigh for someth. „ „ „ fld^ fe^nen, 

f(i^ma(^ten, 
„ look out „ „ „ „ „ fid^ umfe^em 



„ provide „ 


1^ 


11 


If 


11 


„ punish, atone „ 


n 


11 


11 


^^ 


„ answer „ 


^t 


11 


n 


11 



to send, for somebody 
^ dig for treasures 
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nad^ 3einanb fd^icfen. 
nad^ @(^a^en gtaben. 

um, with the Ace. case, 
to ask, beg, pray for someth. um eine ©ad^c bitten, bcten, 
„ sae, mourn rt -n um etwad merben, trauern, 
„ contend, care „ „ -n n jh:citcn,jtd^bc!ummern. 

auf, with the Ace. case. 

to hope, wait, stay for some- auf ct»a« ^offcn, warten, 

thing, fatten, 

„ care for someth. „ „ ad^ten (Gen.), 

„ weep, grieve „ „ ubet eine 6ad^e iDeinen, p^ 

grdmen. 

from. loon, with the Dat. case. 

free, exempt from someth. ))on einer @ad^e fret, befreit, 
to deliver, discharge, disen- „ „ „ befreien, retten. 



gage etc. 








entbinbctt. 


„ redeem, release 


11 


11 


11 


erlofen, lo«lau* 
fen. 


„ absolve from something 


w 


^^ 


^t 


. Io«f]pred^en, tei* 
nigen. 


„ desist, deter „ 


11 


n 


11 


abjte^jen, ab* 










fd^redfen. 


„ part „ 


11 


11 


11 


fd^eiben , jtd^ 


. 








trennen. 


„ seclude, remove „ 


11 


11 


11 


audfd^liefen, 
entfcrnen. 


„ dissent, distinguish „ 


11 


11 


11 


abtoeid^en, un^^ 
terfd^eiben. 


„ derive 


« 


n 


11 


^etleiten/ 


„ recover 


11 


11 


11 


^^ er^olen. 


„ deviate 


^^ 


11 


11 


abtDeic^en, 


„ separate 


11 


11 


11 


{t^ trennen. 



and/ with the Dat. case. 

to arise, result from some- au« etn)a« entjle^en, entf|)rin^ 

thing gen, 

„ rouse from sleep and bem @d^lafe mdtn, 

„ expel from something aud ettt)a^ ))ertieiben. 
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t)or, with the Dat. case. 

to secure, screen from some- )>or ettoa^ f^H^cn, ft^ertt, 

thing 
^ preserve, defend from „ „ httoai^xtVL, t>crt^ci* 

something ^i^tn, 

rt conceal something from ettDad ))or 3cmanb k>eibexgen 

one (or (Sinem etwa^ t^erbetgen). 

in. . an, with the Dat. case. 

to abound in something Uberfiu^ i)aUn an — , 

„ delight „ „ Scrgnugcn ftnt)cn, fid^ ergo^en, 

„ exceed „ „ ubcrtoicgctt (intr.), ubertrcffcn 

(transit.), 

„ take part „ „ !£^eil nel^men, 

equal, great „ „ gleid^, %xo% Hein an ttma^, 

rich, poor „ „ tei^, arm an etmad, 

to believe in God an ®ott (Accus.) gtauben. 

Different constnictions. 

to confide in something auf ettt)a^ t)erttauen/ 

„ persist „ „ ,^ „ bcjle^cn, bel^oncn^ 

„ excel in „ „ ^^ in ettt>a« au«jei<3^hen, 

„ engage in a business jt^ in ein ©ef^aft einlaffcn, 

„ deal in something jt^ mit ttmai befaffen, 

„ terminate „ „ mit etmad enbigen, 

„ traffic „ „ „ „ ^anbeln. 

Of is expressed by the Genitive case after the verbs 
and adjectives explained §. 275. The following verbs 
always govern the Accua. case in German. 

to accept of something etU)a^ anne^men, 

„ admit „ „ „ julaffen, 

„ allow „ „ „ jugebcn, crlanbcn, 

„ approve „ „ ,, biffigen. 

The following prepositions are the most usual. 

Ijon, with the Dat. case. 

to speak, .talk, treat of t>on etn>ad ]ptt(fym , reSen, 
something ., ^anMn, 



- 


Genitive 
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to hear, dream of someth. 


t»on ettpad ^oren, traumen. 


y, inform one „ 

,, persuade one y, 
„ cure, nd „ „ 




(Sinen t)on ettDad bemi^rtd^ti« 
gen, in i^cnhtni^ fe^en^ 

@inen t>on etwad ubergeugen 
„ „ „ ^cilen, be* 

freien. 


„ acquit „ „ 


11 


„ „ „ Io«fpre^en, 



„ demand, require, take ettDad )>on 3emanb fotbem, 

something of one t)etlangen, ne^men, 

„ abate of a- price toon einem $reifc ablaffen, 

of a small figure tiein toon ©e^att 

of tender limbs gart toon (Sliebent. 

urn, with the Ace. case. . 

to cheat, defraud one of @inen um ettoad betiugen, 

something 
„ deprive one of someth. „ „ „ bringen, 
„ be deprived „ „ Mm ettoa^ fommen, 

ignorant of the world mit bet 2Be(t unbefannt 

an, with the Dat. case. 

there is want of something e« fe^lt, mangelt, gcbri^t an 

ettoa^, 
to partake „ „ an ettoa^ S^eil ne^men, 

„ be iD, die „ „ „ „ franf fein, flerben*), 

„ doubt, despair „ „ „ jweifeln, totrjtt)eifeln. 

an, with the Ace. case* 

to think of something an ettt>a^ benfen, ^^ etinnern, 

„ remind one „ „ 6inen an etwa^ ertnnern, 

„ admonish,, „ „ „ „ ^^ ma^nen. 

iJiber, with the Ace. case. 

to judge of something ubet etwad urt^eilen, 

„ inform one ^ „ 6inen uber ettta^ bele^ren, 

„ complain „ „ fi4 ikber ettoad befd^toeren, be* 

flagen. 

•) The Genitive is usual in the expression- hunger* jler^r 
Jnn, to die of hunger. 
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duf, with, the Dat case. 

blind of one eye auf einem ^uge Hinb, 

lame of one leg „ „ Seine ta^m. 

auf> with the Ace. case. 

to be prond, jealous of auf ettpad {lolj, eingebilbet 
something fein. 

aud, with the Dat. case. 

to consist, be composed of caxi ettt>a^ beflel^en, ^ufammen^ 

something d^f^^t fein, 

what has become of your tt)a« ijl au^ 3^rcm 9ieffett ge* 

nephew? ttorben?* 

na^, with the Dat case. 

to smell, taste of Cometh, na^ etmad m6)tn, fd^me^en, 
„ smell „ „ „ „ buften. 

on^ upon. iibet, with the Ace. case. 

to r^ect, meditate etc. iibet etmad nad^benfen, {tnnen, 
,, ruminate on something „ „ griibein, 
„ converse „ „ iibet (Don) et»a« P$ untet* 

i^alten, 
„ deliberate ^' „ itber etwa^ {td^ berat^f^lagem 

„ decide on, upon „ „ „ entfd^eiben, 

„ resolve on, „ „ 1t^ $u ettt>ad entf^liefcn. 

auf, with the Ace. case. 

to depend, rely upon some- ^^ auf et»a« »erlaffen, bauen, 

thing 
„ insist on, upon someth. auf etmad bejle^en, be^atren, 
„ be founded on „ „ „ fugen, 

„ depend on, upon „ {t(^ auf etwa^ Detlaffen, 

he prides himself on his er, bilbet jt^ auf feinen ^bel 

nobility et»a« ein. 
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Different constructions. 

To be dependent upon 33on ettoad ab^an^en, 

fiomebody 
„ subsist on something „ „ ItUn, 
„ ^have pity on somebody mit Semanb SWitleifc i)aUn, 
„ take revenge upon so- jtd^ an Semanb xa^tn, 

mebody 
„ make an att^aapt upon ginem (Dat., §. 271) na^ 

a man's lif^ bem Seben trad^ten, 

„ congr^-tulate upon so- ju cttt>a^ ©lud tounfd^cn. 
mething 

over . iibcT, with the Ace. case, 

to rule, triumph over — ul>er — ^crrfci^en, trium:p^iten. 

to ftwf, with the Ace. case. 

to refer, relate to sonueth. <ittf et»<i^ b^\t^n (trans.), 

„ „ ft4 bcjic^cn, 93ejU9 
^aben (intrans.), 
„ answer, reply <iuf ettoad antwortcn, cmicbcrn, 

„ listen „ „ « « ^oren, ^ori^^en, 

„ attend „ „ ^^ y^ aufmerfen, aufmerf* 

[am fein, 
„ trust „ „ auf et»a« jt^ t^ertaffen , t>tt^ 

traucn, 
appeal „ „ «uf cttt)a« jt^ feetufcn, 

subscribe ^ ,, " n unterfd^rciben. 

•> 

an, with the Ace. case. 

^ 

to accustom one to someth. 3cmanb an cttt)a^ getoo^nen, 
„ be accustomed,, „ P^ <iti ettt)a« gcw6^nen» ettt)a« 

(Ace.) gemoi^nt fein, 
„ hold „ „ fi^ an cttta« ^Itcn. 

nad^, with the Dat. case. 

„ conform „ „ ^ na^ ctn>a« ti^ten, 
„ aspire „ „ nac^ ttm^ jhcben. 
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to itt/ with the Ace. case. 

/- 

to aseent, consent to some- in tttoai eintoidigen. 
thing 

With is in general expressed by mit with theDat. case. 

Content, discontented w. mitettt>a«gufricben,unjufricbeii, 

something 
acquainted w. . something, ,, y^ befannt 
to furnish, endue, supply „ „ t>tt:fc^ctt, l&egabcn, 

etc. 
„ load, encumber „ „ bclabcit, bclajlen, 

„ mix, unite „ „ t)ftmif(^ci]i . bmitti* 

gen, 
„ meddle etc mit ettt)a^ ftc^ ab^eben, ftd^ 

bcfaffcn 2c 

Those predicates only, which express feelings, are 
excepted, and take the prepositions: itber, &on, an. 

fiber, with the Ace. case. 

to be happy at, glad of — iiber et»a^ glu(f lid^, frD^ fein, 
„ „ charmed, transported „ „ ent^it^t fein, 

with 
to be angry, vexed, enra- „ „ ax%txl\^, jomig, 

ged, incensed at — entriijlet fein, 

to be displel|t||d with — iibct etoa^ unjufricbcn fctn. 

t)on, with the Dat. case. 

to be tired of — t)on etwad miibe fein, 

„ „ taken with — „ „ eingcnommen fcitu 

an, with the Dat. case. 

to be pleased with — an cttt>ad greube flnben, 

„ „ Sujl, ©efatten i^obeti. 
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CHAPTER XL 
FACTITIVE OBJECT, 

All those completing objects are comprehended under 280 
the Factitive relation which express the effect, exerted 
bj the predicate either upon the suffering object or 
upon the subject itself (§. 252). 

GenertUty speaking or rather as a qeneral definition^ the 
factUive object is distinguished 1) as the effected or reauU- 
ing object, from the simple accusative as passive object 
e. g. he carves wood (ace); but if we add: ''tnto an image\ 
the latter is the /actiftve object. — They elected him {ace.) 
but by adding another expletive suhst. in apposition y the 
latter is termed Jactidve, f. i. as in Latin Caesar em consuiem 
eUgere. — Although in German we say ^cinen (Sonful 
tD&^len' (^io elect a consut [ace. or passive ohfectj^^ the 
latter phrase is diMtinguished from: ben ($&far gum @onfu( 
ertoa^Un — here the teriQ }um ^onful is said to be the 
factitive object. The above remark and examples will impart 
to the pupil a general notion respecting this grammatical term, 
which win be further developed in the subsequent §§. 

The effect of an action is A. a real one.^ if a person 
or thing is really changed into something different; 
as: water is changed into ice; 3^ mU \i)n jum ®C* 
la^ttx ma(if)en (<S^.) (/ shall make a laughing stock of 
him — or, expose him to laughter), I)a tt)urbc Seibcn oft 
©cttu^, unb fclbjl lJa« ttaurige ©efii^l jur harmonic (®.), 
or B. a moral one, as: 3(^ tat^« jum grieben (/ advise 
or vote for peace). 2Wanc^et, bcr irt blinbcm Sifer je^t ju 
jcbem Sleu^etjlcn entfd^Ioffen f^cint. (6(^.) C. a logical 
one, as: fur biefcn (sc. cincn treucn 2)icncr) etfenn' id? 
i^n , tt>ill idS> crfannt i^n aiffen. (© ^.) 2)ic bange Stunbc, 
bic man bie Ic^tc nennt. (@(3^.) 

It has already been observed (§. 252), that the facU" 281 
ixoe object^ connected with the suffering object or subject^ 
generally admits of a transformation into a new (acces- 
sory) sentence, in which the factitive object takes the 
place of the predicate, as: He thinks^ he is a gentleman; 
I imagined^ they were men of great profundity; he looks 
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08 if he was younger^ than he really is. This transfor- 
mation must generaUj be adopted in translating into 
German, if the Factitive object is expressed by the 
supine of a verb, after a predicate expressing an act 
of intellect, as: to know, to believe, to say, to suppose 
etc.; e. g. 1 know him to be my friend^ \^ totx^, ba^ et 
mein f^eunb tjl. ' They wiU dsny it to be natural^ fie U)er« 
ben laugnen/ba^ ed natutli^ ifl. / have found my liveliest 
pleasr^res to arise from illusions^ i^ f)aht gefunbet!/ baf 
tneine lei>^afte{len gteuben au^auf(^ungetr entfipcin^en. He 
beUeved it to be a visit to himself^ et glauMe^.e^ fei ein 
»efn(i^ fiir i^n felbjl. 

The same transformation is required in German, 
when the predii^ate in English is in the passive voice, 
instead of which an active construction with man is 
usually employed in G.erman; e. g. The French jieet 
was hn<ywn to be at sea^ man tDu^e, baf bte frango^f^e 
$lotte in @ee mar. These incidents were supposed to he 
supernatural^ man na^m an, baf biefe 33orfatte iibernatur^ 
lid^ [eien. . The tower was said to be accessible only by 
a smaU drawbridge^ man \a%k, bet S^utm fei nut but^ 
eine fleine Sngbtiitfe jugangU^l 

Remark 1. In such expressions as 'to ^m toood to cwAe^*, 
^to griad to powder' etc. the two idiows agree, viz. : ba0 ^ol) 
ju Slf^e Btennen (of. §. 283). 

Remark. 2. In the (^logical) factitive relation expressed 
by alir the verb of ^consiaerin^ is to be understood, e. g. 
mein Scoter a U ^er ein^ige 9xbt, my father (being or being 
considered) the only hetr, dr ftanb ba aU mufiger Suf^auerr 
he stood there (as) an idle spectator (of. phrases §. 280 p. 296). 

282 The factitive object is expressed 

1. by a substantive (with or without a preposition); 

2. by an adjective undeclined; 

3. by a verb in the infinitive. 

1. Factitive substantive. 

Prepositions are more usual in German than in 
English, to denote the effect of an action. Only the 
Verbs : 
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toetben to become^ to tum^ 
bleiben to remain^ to continue,, 
^eif en to caU or to be called^ 
nennen to name^ 

are followed by a substantive without any preposition ; 
the substantive is in the nom. cade after the intransi- 
tives v^ixUn, Meif^etl, ^ei^en (to be called), and in the 
accusatiye after the transitive verbs l^ei^en to call, and 
nentten to name; e. g. @r mib ein Sumner, he becomes 
a liar. 6t bleibt ein ftinb, he remains a child, ^ie 
3uben nannten 3o^anned benXaufet, the Jew« called 
John the BapUsL 3o^anned toutbe betXaufet genannt, 
or ffie§ ber Xaufer, John was called ihe Baptist S)en 
totrb man ctnenJRitter nennen, bet.nie fein 9litt<ttt>ort t>er« 

In the following cases the factitive object is expres- 283 
fled by the preposition gu *), vdth the dative case: 

1) after the verbs tt)erben, to be turned into; 

mac^en, to make ; 
tDS^len. to choose ; 
be^immen, to appoint; 
etnennen, to nominate; 
einfe^en, to appoint; 
^erei^en, to turn out; 
bienen, to serve for — . 

SBaffer wirb ju Ki^, water turns into ice. ^etSWenfd^ 
mtb gu @taub, man turns into dust.' S)u mad^fl mid^ gu 
^einem @!lat)en, you make me your slave, ^ie 
gi6mer ^aben »rutu« unb gcdatinud j u ft o n f u I n ert»a^lt 
or etnannt, the Romans chose Brutus and Collatinus 
consuls. ®afar fe^te Dftaijian ju feinem 6tben ein, 
Ceaar appointed Octavianus his heir, ^ied 3itnmet 
bient mir jur Sibliol^cf, this room serves me for a 



*) If )u 18 followed by an article definite or indefinite, it 
ifl idways contracted with it Jnto \yxm (masc. and neuter), 
and )UT (fern.). 
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library. ®iefe Xi^cd gerei^t i^m gar S^re, this action 
turns out to his honour. 

3^tet JBIicfe fatiftet S^ein 
SBatb in mir p loilbem Sobem, 
S^rcr Siebe milbe« ffle^n 
SBotb in mit gu @turmedtokn, 
(5ie/ ber f^5ne 99^aientag, 
3n mit jum ©eioittcr toptben. 

2> After all those verbs which express an energy of^ or 
influence upon^ human wiU^ as: 

jtoingen, to force to — , not^igen, to compel to — , 
befHmmen, to determine to — ,erma^ncn, to exhort to — , 
ubcrrcben, to pei'suade to — , tjcrleitcn, to induce to — ^ 
reijen, anreigen, to instigate ^crau^forbern/ to challenge, 

to — , 
ftd^ enif^lic^ctt^ to resolve jtd^ bcreitcn, to prepare for, 

to — , etc. 

3)tan jtDingt einen 93etbred^er gum ©eflanbnt^, a 
criminal is forced to confess. Sr not^igte ben gcinb gut 
^lu^t, he compelled his enemy to flight. 3(^ beftimmte 
i^n gut ^udltifXr^ I determined him to return. @t 
rcigte mid^ gut IRad^e, he roused me to revenge, ^atl V. 
fotbcttc ben ^ijnig Den gtanftfeid^ gum 3toeifamt)f ^et« 
aui, Charles Y. challenged the king of France to 
a duel. 

The following idiomatic expressions are moreover 
to be observed: 

etu>ad gu 6tanbe btin^en to bring something to pass, 

(Sinen gut IHebe fleUen to call one to account, 

ed fommt gu 6d^lagen it comes to blows, 

©nen gu ®ajl bitten to invite one, 

^^ gu Sobe gtamen to grieve one's self to 

death, 

6inem etwa* gut ^nttt)i)tt to say something in reply, 

geben 

6inen gum JBejlen ]^al>en to make fun of one. 
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The preposition in, into is used after the verbs: 284 

)>etkoanbeIn, to change into — , t^cilen^ to divide into — , 

hingen, to bring into — , ^erlegeti, „ „ „ 

^erot^en, tommcn, to come ^erfallen, to decay into — , 

to — , etc. 

fe^ctt, to put into — , 

Die SBuflc teutbe in etnen @arten ))ettt)anbeU, the 
desert was changed into a garden (or by reflexwe 
verbs; e. g. 6d^neU wxx\t bai ^tS^t in Unxti^i fi(^ t>eman« 
beln fe^en (6^.) [Cluichly will you see right changed itUo 
wrong']). 3^ t^cilc ben 5li)fel in brei %\)t\lt, I divide 
the apple into three parts. 6ttt>a^ in Qx(S)tx^t\i — 
in 3ltt«fii^tung — in iiblen Stuf bringen, to bring 
something into security —r into practice — into dis- 
repute; in Setgeffenl^eit lommen, to be forgotten; 
in ^rmut^ getat^en/ to fall into misery; in ©ang 
btingen, to set agoing; in Orbnung btin^en, to put 
into order ; inSetDegung fe^en , to put into motion ; 
in Stjlaunien fe^en, to put into astonishment; ind 
SB erf fe^en, to carry into effect; in ©tii(fe rei^en, to 
tear to pieces; ein ^au« in 3^ranb jleden, to set fire 
td a house; in Stan b getat^en, to tn^ke fire etc. 5Deutfd^ 
lanb tl^eilt f i(^ in gmei grofen Unionen, bie einanbet gen>af^et 
gegenuber {le^en (@(i^.) {Germdny divides itself into two 
great Unions which stand opposed to each other in arms)* 

The preposition fiir, for^ is used after verbs., ex- 285 
pressing an act of intellect^ as : 

^Uen, to hold, to think, ai^ten, to, consider, to count, 
erflaren, to declare, gelten, to be taken for — , 

audgeben, to pretend to be, etfennen, to acknowledge. 

6r i^alt p^ fur eineh feinen "^errn, he thinks 
himself a fine gentleman; i^ erflate i^n fur einen Se^ 
tciiger, I declare him to be an impostor; er gibt jt^ 
fiir einen ^iinjller au^, he pretends to be an artist. 
3(3^ ad^te feine greunbe fiir mejne geinbe, I count his friends 
my foes. 3d^ ^alte (ad^te) e« fiir eine S^te^ I consider it an 
honour, guer ©naben jtnb befannt fiir einen grogen^^^ 
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ge^furPen (6 ^.), Your Grace is known as (=io be) a great 
warlike prifwe. 9tmm ed fitt einen Sraum, tt>ad bit be« 
gegnet t{l (S.)/ take it for (7=U> he) a dream what has 
occurred to you, 93elennt 3^t enblid^ @u^ fur ubemunben. 
do you at length declare yourself overcome f 

286 The conjunction aH as^ assuming almost the cha- 
racter of a preposition, introduces a factitive object in 
the nominative ' or aceu9&tive case, according as the 
predicate is intransitive (passive) or transitive , after 
the following verbs: 

anfe^en, to consider as — , erfd^eitien, to appear, 
betta^ten, „ batfieUen, to represent, 

(ennen, to know for, etc. 

3$ fe^e Sid^ aU meinen SStubet an/ I condder 
you as my brother^ S)ad betta<!^tete er aU ein guted 
3(i^^n, this he considered a good omen. @c fannte 
i^n aU einen gtiinbU^en $oIitifer, he knew him 
for a profound politician. Sinige ®ittenle^tet l^oben bie 
@^d))fund aid einen £em))eI19otte^ angefe^en; an« 
bete l^aben fte aU bie SBo^nung be^ ^Chna^tigen be« 
tta^tet S)en Sl^atqttid l^ob' id^ ^voax aU 9)tann Don ^^te 
jletd gefannt. (@^.) 93eil et mein Stftaunen aU ^ut^t 
audtegte. (®^.) 3^t ^abt mid^ jletd aU eine geinbin nut 
bttra^tei (@^.) {you haioe always considered [= looked 
upon'] me^ to be your enemy only). ,3)u ]^a^ mi^ ^iet aU 
einen ffliit^enben getroffen (®.) (you have met me here raging 
[=r as one raging]). S)u fanntejl meine ©efiitnun^ bie S)u 
fo ofi aU @tbt^eil einet {attliij^en i0htttet fd^altejt (®.) {you 
knew my sentiment^ which you often disapproved of^ as 
[being] inherited from a tender mother). 3^t l^abt bie 9ltu 
gung ni^t ettoiebert, wol gat aU leete gotmel pe toerfannt 
{€>6)*) {you have not responded to the [=my] inclination 
[towards you], nay, even perhaps mistaken it cbs empty 
form). The factiUv^ relation (§. 280) expressed by aW, 
as in the preceding sentences, may also assume the 
form of apposition (cf. §. 237); e. g. 3^ »itt mein Seben 
aU ein ©ef^ei^! and (Sutet ^anb eun>fangen (@^.) (/ %inU 
receive my Ufe at your hands as a boon). 3nt ^ngeftd^te 
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mcined^onigd reid^' x6) i^x bic f>anb, aU meincr furjllid^cn 
@ema^lin (in the presence of my Jang I offer [to] her my 
hand, as [to] my princely sponse), Der mxh aU SJurger 
jtd^ bctoa^rcn; bet feme 93urg ;u ((j^irmen toeig. (U^L) 

2. Factitive adjectioe. 

When the factitive object is expressed by an ad- 287 
jective, it is undeclined, and takes no preposition, after 
the verbs: 

wetbcti/ to grow, become, bleiben, to remain, continue, 

madden, to make, lajfen, to let, 

fe^cn, to see, ^alten, to keep, 

ftttben, to find, fu^Ien, to feel, 

au^fe^en, to look, ^)reifen, to praise, 

whereas the verbs enumerated §. 285 and 286, require 
fur and aH before the adjective. 

2)a^ SBettet mxt milber, the weather is getting 
milder. ®ie tt)erben jlarf, you become stout. 3^^ ^ti)t 
xa\6) genot^igt, ba« ju t^un, I find myself obliged to 
do so. ^a^ Setter bleibt mi lb, the weather continues 
mild. 6r !ann fid§i nid^t wad^ ^altcn, he cannot keep 
himself awake, fia^ m\(b gufrieben, let me alone. (St 
jtel^t fe^r trauri^ au«, he looks very sad. 3d^ fc^c 
xf)n bejlanbig :^eiter, abet \^ \hi)lt mcin Oemiit^ ru^elo^ 
Uttb unbe^agli(3^, I see him constantly cheerful, but 
feel my own mind restless and uneasy. 3t^ J<inn e^ 
niii^t ge^eim ^alkn, I cannot keep it a secret. @r foU 
bem kbnx% unge^orfam werben; bic gute ©ad^e trtrb 
flat! but(| einen ^onig«fo^. (^^-) Sleibt ©utetn neuen 
^cttn gttteuet al« bem altcn. (6d^.) 3)a« einjige 2Befen, 
ba« mit ttcu geblieben. (®d^.) Oujlat) 2lboI})^ lie^ fcin 
iDWttel utiJjetfud^t, biefen ©c^titt ju t^et^inbetn. (©ci^.) 
5d^ fu^Ie ^^ mit na^)e, [id) fii^Ie) bie ginfamfeit belebt. 
(U^I.) Sag ^u mit ungcfd^mdd^t t^tt aSatet ftommc 
©itte. (U^I.) aSBie? l^ielten f^wete 2:taume mi* befangen? 
(U^I.) a^eitt 5ltm »itb flat! unb gtog mein SWutt). 
(Stolb.) ©in gebetjhid^ !ann J)i(^ abelig ma(^en; ebel 
!ann ^ic^ !ein ^aifet ma^en. Prov. Die 6trafe ma^ft 

13* 
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t>\^ fret Don bcm ©efii^l bcr ©d^ulb. (9lu(fcrt) 3# 
^altc i^tt nid^t fur f^ul big, I do not think him guilty. 
6r gUt fiir fct^r rci^, he is considered as being very 
rich. 6r befennt jtd^ fur fii^ulbig^ he confesses to be 
guilty. 3(]^ ^altc c« fiir flug, neutral gu blciben, I 
think it prudent to remain neutral, ^en tt>irb man fur 
erlau^t erfennen, ber Don bem ^t6)t erleud^tet ifl. (U^L) — 
3(3^ betra^te ba^ aU glei^giiltig/ I consider it as 
indifferent. ®r f(^eint aU graufam, he appears as 
cruel, ^u jlefljl i^n aU reid^ bar, you represent him 
as rich 'etc. 

The adjective takes no preposition in some idiomatic 
expressions, like: 



DertrauUd^ t^un 


to converse familiarly, 


p(i^ jufrieben ^ihtn 


„ be content. 


» gefangen » 


„ deliver oneself, up, 


3emanb gefangen ne^men 


„ take one prisoner, 


„ gliitflid^ fc^a^en 


„ consider' one happy, 


„ tobt fi^Iagen 


„ kill one, 


„ Iteb ^aben 


„ love one. 


„ frei fj)redj>en 


„ absolve one, 


„ ^eitig \pxt6)tn 


„ canonize one. 


3. Factitive verb. 



288 The factitive object is expressed by Sk verb in the 
infinitive^ after: 

fe|)en to see, jmad^en to make, 

fii^len to feel, lajfen to let, 

bteiben to continue, ij^ei^en to order, 
l^oren to hear, \ 

3d^ fal^ i^n jlerben *), I saw him die. 6r ^ortc^mid^ 
fingen, he heard me sing. 3d^ fu^Ie ben Xob fommen, 
I feel death approaching. 3dj; fe^e t>tn ^unb laufen 
(=laufenb) unb ^orc i^n bellcn (=bcllcnb), I see the 



♦) These infinitives are equivalent to participles^ f. i. ftet; 
Un =jlerbetib; ffngen ==ftngenb. 
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dog run and hear him bark (= runrdng^ barking) *)• 
mti ijl toMcnIlitt, man ^ort fte 2lt^em ^olen. (©d^.) 3d^ 
fa^ ba« iunge, jlolgc Slut in [cine 3Bangcn jlcigen (= jlei* 
^enb), fcinen 33ufen »Dn fiirjllici^en ®ntfd^Iuf[cn ttallen, 
fa^ fetn hunfned ^ug' burd^ bic 2^crfammlung flicgcn, in* 
SBonnc btc(i^en. (©d^O 3d^ Mcibe fi^en, licgen, flel^en, 
I continue sitting, lying, standing. 6r \)\t^ mi(^ ^el^cii, 
he ordered me to go. 3d^ fu^lte muen Ttntf) in mcinct 
33rujl crtJoad^en, I perceived new courage kindle in my 
bosom. §cig mid^ nid^t rebcn, ^ei^ mid^ fd^meigcn, (®.) 
©d^ncll toirjl 3)u t)ie 9?ot^tt)cnbig!eit toerfd^minbcn unb 
Jtcdbt in Unrcd^t fid^ t)ertt>anbeln fe^en. (®dl^.) ^cr^ecre 
2}orfd^titt mdd^t bic Srbc bro^ncn. (U|)l) 2!)er ©dngct 
laft fcin- Sieb ettonen. (U^l.) 

Instead of a substantive in the accusative^ an adjective 
is used; e. g. @r fii^lt jtd^ Dcrjiingt (Ac /ecZs himself 
restored to youth). Tlan pxd^d mid^ gliirflid^ (®(^.) (t&ey 
l?rflttse me happy), ^u ^^ ttiid^ ftei erflart (®.) (yoM ^w 
declared me free). 3d^ iefennc mid^ fd^ulbig (®d^,.) (I con- 
/e55 myself \=i plead] guilty). 

The awj^m^ is used after the verbs: 289 

fd^eincn to seem, jtd^ biinfen ) .^^ . 

alauben K u v P4 cinbilben ) ^ ^™ ^^^^' 

^„t. } to believe, - iT ^a ^ i*/j 

n)a:j>ncn ) ' bc9au<)ten to affirm, 

meincn to. think, 

and after those verbs which express an energy of, or 
infiuenc^ upon, human will (§. 283. 2). 

6r fd^eint c^ nid^t ju loiffcn, he seems not to know 
it. dx glautJt ftan! ju fcin, he believes he is ill. (St 
bilbet jtd^ ein, fe^r flug ju fein, he imagines he is very 
prudent. @t be^auj)tet, reid^ ju fcin, he affirms that he 
is rich etc. 

Bemark on the factitive object expressed by the supine **). 



*) The ancient or Ang. Sax. participial form ''a- running^ 
^a-harhing^ etc. 

**) The supine^ from its origin, represents or is equivalent 
to the dative of an infinitive connected with the pr epos, 'gu'; 
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When the abatract notion of an activity^ relates to the 
predicate^ as an eaipletive , it is rendered in many cases 
by the 8upine; e. g. 3* bin, f^Jtidgft 3cttcr, ju ^erben 
(= J urn lobe) bereit (©^.) (I cm — prepared to die). 



CHAPTER XIL 
OBJECT OF LOCALITY. 

290 Adverbial noUona in general are such as express a) 
the place^ time or the peculiar manner in which an action 
is performed, jS) or which relate, in the above respects, 
to a state in which any individual person on thing may 
be represented as existing. 

With peculiar reference to locality the relation is 
threefold, according as the predicate implies either 

1. Motion from a place^ or: 

2. Motion towards a place^- or: 

3. Best in a place. 

4 

The object of locality is expressed either by a sub- 
stantive with a preposition , or by adverbs of locality 
(§. 151); e. g. he lives in this house ^ or: he lives here; 
he goes to England^ or: he goes home. 

Observation. — Under the head of Locality we must 
comprehend ako those metaphorical expressions, in which 
an abstract substantive is considered as an expression of 
locality; as: to be schooled in adversity^ to put one to decUk, 
to silence etc. 



e. g. 5^ mu^jeinmal ju rebcn mid^ entf(i^liefett (<Si!^.) (/ 
mfAst for once determine to speak). Sa6 <Sie au^ ^Hen^ 
flnb gu tl)un (^Whatever you intend to do' \j= doingl). 
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I. Locality expressed by prqkositions. 

Motion from a place is expressed by Don and au^, 291 
governing the Dative case. The preposition Don ex- 
presses this motion in the most general way; whilst 
au^/ being opposite to in, implies a motion from 'within 
a place; e. g. 6r fommt toon cinem greunbc, Don ^atid, 
Don open x; er fommt au« bem ^aufe, au« t)ct ^x^t, 
au« bet (Stabt. 2)er 23ote fommt Don bcm Ronige. (@.) 
33 om gclfcn raufd^t ba« ffiajfer flat, cr fptingt Dom 9flo.ffc 
f^ncfl; er fd^nallt Dom ^au:pte jtd^ ben ^elm unb trinft 
Dom fuf)len Guetl. (U^ I.) 2Ba« im aWenfd^cn nid^t \%. fommt 
auc^ nid^t au« i^m. (®.) 51 u« bet SBolfe quittt ber Segen, 
flromt bjerS^legen, au^ berSBblfe ot)ne2Ba^l ju^ bet6tta^I. 
(©(^.) 33 on ber ©time i^eig rinnen mu^ ber ©c^toei^, foil 
ba« SBerf ben SJteijter loben; bod^ ber ©egen fommt Don 
Oben. (^^c^.) 

The preposition Don denotes moreover the distance 
from a place; e. g. ber Drt liegt jel^n Spileilen Don 23erlin; 
and when connected with bi^, it expresses the com- 
mencement of a space; e. g. DomlRl^ein bi^ an bi'e Kibe. 
— ®r ijl Dom SBirbel bi« jur ©ol^F in i^arten 6ta^l %u 
fdS>nallt. (U^l) 

In a few instances the preposition is omitted, such 292 
as, be'« SBege^ fommen (to come that way) etc. MoUon 
towards a place and rest in a place are denoted by the 
prepositions in, an, auf, iiber, unter, neben. Dor, 
Winter, which governs the accusative case when im- 
plying motion^ and the dative case when rest; by the 
prepositions bci, JU, and nad^ which only govern the 
dative case, and by burdb and um which govern the 
accusative case. 

39 i^ in ba^ Snnerjle ber |)aufer br^ingen bie 33oten ber 
®ett)alt. (®d^.) 3nd innere 5lfrifa ^at jti^ tt)enig menfd^* 
li^e ©ultur Don ©art^ago au« Derbreitet..(§b.) 

The use of these different prepositions, depepds 
partly on the particular kind of objective relation to be 
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pointed out, partly on the different manner of deter- 
mining the. place either by a proper name of a town 
or country, or a name of a person, or a common 
name of a thing (as in : he lives at Frankfort, he lives 
with his brother, he lives ir^ this house). As to the par- 
"ticular kind of objective relation we* must distinguish: 

• A. Locality^ in a proper sense^ expressing merely the 
direction of an action, 'Or the place where it is per- 
formed; e. g. he goes into. the town, he lives in this 
house etc. 

B. Locality^ in a metaphorical sense^ when the object, 
denoting a place, implies at the same time some par- 
ticular action or business to be performed in that place ; 
e. g. he went to 6ed (to sleep), will you take this letter 
to the post (to be sent away), he is at the university 
(studying) etc. 

A> Locality, in a proper sense. 

293 The place where an action is performed, is expres- 
sed in a generical manner by in (with the dative); 
motion towards a place is expressed by nad^ (with the 
Dat.) with proper names of places and by in (with the 
Accus.) with common names of places : 

Motion. Best. 

3d^ gc^c in ba^ ^au«, in tie \^ too^nc in bcm ^aufe, in 

6tabt in bie ^ird^e, ber 6tabt, 

i^ teife na^) gtanffutt i^ too^ne in fjrantfurt, 

„ „ na^ ©nglanb, i^ leBe in ©ngkhb, 

®6ten gie^n n^d^ Dfl unb in bin in ber kxx^t^ 

m%mi) c^^ ^ingim,2Balbe 

60 fiir mx6) i)\n — 
3 m ©fatten fa^ t^ 
mn ©lumlein jle^n. (®.) 

3Wein ^en ifl ^oni^ im Sanb, 
3^ ^tn^' im ®artcn ber 
Olofen. (U^L) , 
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When the notion of locality relates to a person, the 
prepositions ^u and Bei (with the Dat.) are employed. 

3(^ ^el^c ^u meinem Soter. 3^ »o^ne bei meincm Sater. 

3u ^ion^« benJ ^^J^tannen ©cteittem3Birt^e,»unbcrmiIb, 

f^lid^ Ttbxo^. (6^). ^a mx i^ iun^fl ju ®afle. 

(UH) 

Observation. — The pirep. bei^ used in this way, to ex- 
press locality (e. g. i(^ effe Bei metnem ^ruber, I mne with 
my brother, i. e. in ray brother's house), is not to be con- 
founded with mit, which denotes compafiy (e.g. id) effe mtt 
metnent SBruber, I dine together with my brother). 3u is 
also employed after fpre^en, reben ic; e. g. fie fpra(!^cn }u 
bem @<^iffer. (U^(.) (Ex rebet gu bcm S3olf, whilst after f*ret^ 
ben the prep, an i& usual; e. g. i^ f^reibe an meinen ^rubet. 
9la<!^ iB used, like the E./or, in expressions such as: toir xtiSf 
ten nad) $ai'i$ ah, we set out for Paris; mein <S$tf i{l nad^ 
9leu^otf beflimmt, my vessel is bound for N. — 9la&i and ju 
are employed irregularly in: nad^ «&aufe home^ )u «!^au[e a/ 
home. 

The following prepositiotis are expressive of pecu- 294 
2tar JdncU of locality. 

The preposition an relates more particularly to the 
precincts of an object and also denotes actual contact; 
e. g. i^ ttjo^ne an bem S^t^ein; i^ ge^e an ben JW^ein. 
gtanffurt liegt an bem 9Katn. J)a^ 95Ub ^angt an ber 
IBattb. 3^ ^nge e« an bie SBanb. ^a« ^eer jle^t an 
ber ®renje. — ^n is moreover usual in: am 6nbe, at 
the end; an biefem Drt, an ber ©telle, in this place; an 
feiner ©telle, in his place. 

The preposition bei signifies vicinity but without 
contact; e. g. Dffenba^ liegt bei (near) granffurt; and 
neb en corresponds to the E. at the side of; e. g. w 
jlanb neb en bem 95Sagen; er jtettte fx^ neben ben ^bnig. 

Unter under ^ below^ is opposed to auf on^ upon^ and 
fiber over^ above; e. g. ba« S3ud^ liegt nid^t auf bem 
Xifd^e, fonbern unter bcm 2:i[d^e. Sege e« auf ben Xifd^. 
^er 33ogel fag auf einem Saume; er flog fiber \>tn SBad^ 
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unb fe^te ft<^ auf bad $aud. &i gie^t ein. j^ettittet ubet 
bie ©tabt. 

Ubet signifies also across^ beyond; e. g. uber etrien 
glu§, ubet einc SJtude gc^en. It is moreover used in 
a particular manner like the E. by or over; e. g. er ge^t 
iiber ^aiii nad^ Scnbon, iiber granfrcid^ nad^ Stalicn. 

In a similar manner bor, 6«/ortf, and ^ inter, behind^ 
are opposed to each other ; e. g. SWaii f^?annt bie ^ferbe 
bor ben 2Bagen. 6r reitet ^inter bem SBagen. Sr t^ut 
e« bor meinen ^lugen^ — ^intet meinem IRMen. 

3tt)t[d[)en, between^ always refers to two persons 
or things; when more than two are spoken of, untet 
among must be used; e. g. Kr fle^t g to if d^ en mir unb 
S)ir. ©teUe 2)ici^ jtoifti^en un«. 6r jlanb unter ben 
S3auern. 

X)urd^, through^ expresses niotion through the in- 
terior of something; um, like round and ahoui^ refers 
to the outside of things and implies either motion or 
rest; e. g. er reifet burd^ I)eutf(i^lanb, er gel^t burd^ bie 
©tabt; \6;^ abet ge!;e urn bie ©tabt 6r ijl immer urn 
(about) ben ^onig. 

Remark: In some pecuUar expres^ons , the genitive 
is used in local relatione; e.g. Tlan fud^t i^n atler Drtett 
{they are looking [out] for him at every place or aU over). 
Slller Orten la|t ber Sngelanber fein jteg^aft ©anner 
Piegen. (®d^.) S)e« SBeged !am er (6d^.) {he c,ame pitr. 
^of that way'='] that way) *). J)ort fe^' id^ brei f^atfe 
Sd^ii^en linfer ^anb **) urn ein geuer ft^en. (®d^.) 

Examples. 

B^w S^l^ein, am St^ein, ba toac^fen unfre SReben. 2)a 
toad^fen pe am Ufer ^in. ((Slaub.) 3d^ fd^Iief atn »luten* 
bugel, ^art an be« 2:^ale« (Ranb. (U^L) 3u ^au« unb in 



4 

•) In some cases however, the ace, (absol.) is used; e. g. 
3toet 3Banbmr Hefit er bie ®iraf e aebn. (@*.) 
♦♦) Litr. 'of the' (= to the) left. 
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bem 5hiege ^errf^t bet Kann. (®.) gr muf jld^ fejcn auf 
ben %tU; cr fd^tummert auf bmfel^en @tetn, bad ^aiH>t 
gefettfet auf bie Stujt. (U^I.) 5luf ben Setgen ijl grei* 

©d^on ijl ber griebe, ein lieblid^cr ftnabe 

fitegt ct gela^ert am tu^igen 93a(i^ ; 

Unb bie |it:|)fenben Sammet gcafen 

Suftig urn i^tt auf bem fonnigen 9lafen. (6 A.) 

^uf ben SBetlen i{l ^Qed ffieUe/ 

Siif bem SKeet ifi tein @igent^um. (® d^.) 

fiber 2^al unb glu^ getragen 
3ie^et tein bet ©onnentoagen. (®.) 

@ft {le^t ein Siegenbogen mot itbet ienem $aud. (®.) 

Ubet biefen Sttom Dot Sa^ten 
Sin i^ fd^on einmal gefa^ten. (U^l) 

Unb untet ben gu^^n ein nebliged SKeet, 

(Stfennt et (bet Sllpeniaget) bie ©tabte bet SRenfd^n nidjit 

me^t ; 
t>m^ ben SRif nut bet fflolfen etblirft et bie JBelt 
Sief untet ben SBaffetn bad gtiinenbe gclb. (Sd^.) 

S)utd^ biefe ^^le ©ajfe mu^ et fommen, 

@« fit^tt lein anbtet SBeg nad^ ftufnad^t (@d^.) 

S>ie JRittet atle fleten t)or bed ftonigd jlatfem ®o^ne, 
^bet ))ot bed ilam)>fed ©ittet titt jule^t ein fd^ttatjet 

Wittet. (UH) 

^intet bem fd^toatjen 3Bol!enflot ba glanjt bed Sottmonbd 
«id^t. (U^l) 9^ut butdl^ bad TOotgent^ot bed ©d^onen 
btingjl bu in bet ®tfenntni§ Sanb. (®d^.) 

, @d ttitt ein SBanbetdmann ^etfiit 
5ln eined S)otfed Q^tntt; 
@t fe^t ^S) t>ot t>t^ ^aufed Xf^ux 
3m ©d^atten auf bie iBanfe, 
Unb legt fein Sunbel neben jid^. (©d^ I eg el.) 

Ttan tettet getn and ttubet ®egentt>att 
©idji in bad ^eitete ©ebiet bet ^un^l. (U^l.) 
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S)te ope @ttage jie^et ubet @teinen ; bod^ einen lurgctn 
SBeg lann eu^ meinftnabe uber Sotoerj fu^ren. (@^.) 34 
toantit }tt>if(i^en ^eub' unb ©d^merj in bet (Sinfamfeit (@.) 

B. Locality, in a metaphorical sense. 

295 When the object of loeaUty does not relate so much 
to place ^ as to some defimU business or action, to be 
performed in that place, the prepositions auf and ju 
are employed in the following manner: 

6r Jbringt einen IBtief auf bie $ojl (to be sent away). 
(Sx ijl auf bet Unit>er|ttat (studying). 
3^ ge^e auf bie 3agb (hunting), auf ben ISaQ (dancing). 
@r ge^t auf bad fiefejimmer (in order to read). 
@ie lebt auf bem Sanbe. ®r retjl auf bie SWeffe, auf ben 
SWatft. 
®r ifl auf leiner 5lfabemie getoefen. (®.) 

^^ gel^e ju Xifd^, gu Sett, ^gur ftird^e. 
34 ^^e gu 3:if(^, 'liege ^u ^ett. 
34 ge^e gu ®4iffe. ^a« ftinb !ommt ^ur SBelt (is 
torn). 

34 1^^^^ ^W P&t. §. 271) inx @eite (I assist him). 
34 ^'^^^f^ ^^^ ^^^ i^ gujen (in order to implore him). 

296 A great many compound expressions of the same 
kind are now employed to denote simple ideas, in a 
metaphorical sense; the following are remarkable: 

gum ^u^erjlen !ommen to come to extremities, 

ju ®runbe ge^en to be ruined, 

gu <54^^ti fcmmen to come to harm, 

{U @tanbe fommen to be accomplished, 

gu 3a^ren fommen to grow older, 

}U ffierminft fommen to listen to reason, 

}U @nbe ge^en to come to a close, 

in D^nma4t faUen to swoon, 

in ©4laf fatten to fall asleep, 
ettt)ad im ®eba4tni^ bel^atten to remember something, 

@inen in ben 93ann t^un to excommunicate one, 

in ©ee pe4en to put to sea, 
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ft^ auf bi; 9Bif{enf<l^aften to apply to sciences, 

(egen 
ehoad auf bie lan^t S^ant to delay something, 

fd^ieben 
cin ^eet auf bie Seine brin* to raise an army, 

gen 
ben geinb auf* ^au<)t f(3^la* to defeat the enemy, 

gen 
au* bet ffteUt fallen to act ont of character, 

3emanben beim SBort fatten to take one at his word, 
^tntet'd Sid^t fu^ren to deceive. 

n. Adverbs of locdlity. 

The place and the direction of any action^ relative 297 
to the speaker^ are denoted by adverbs of locality* 

In German the different kinds of relation of locality, 
and principally the particular directions of an action, 
are pointed out in a peoaliar manner by the adverbs 
of locality, l^er — i)\n, and their compounds with 
other adverbs or prepositions: ^terl^er, bort^in — l^in* 
unter, l^inauf, i^eretn, i^erau* 2c. ©nen golbnen ©ed^er »erf 
i^ ^ i n a b (<S ^,), a gold cup I am throwing down {into the 
vortex). ®r ttjirft jtd^ 1^ i n e i n in bie braufenbe glut (©d^.), 
he throws himself down into the' roaring flood, ^a jliirjet 
bie taubenbe SRotte \)txt>ox au* bed ^albed niid^tlid^em 
Drt (©d^.) 

The adverb ^er, in fact, implies a motion towards 
the speaker, and l^in a motion away from him; either 
of them must be added whenever a verb requires a 
completing object of locality, which, however, is not 
expressed; e. g. \6) lege mid^ l^in (auf bie 6rbe). SBo 
!omm{i bu l^ct? (3lu« ber ®tabt.) The adverbs l^er and 
^in are compounded with the demonstrative adverbs 
^tet here^ ba and hett there ^ and the interrogative 
adverb to o where, which commonly take the principal 
accent; e. g. !omme nid^t ^ierl^er, fonbern ge^e bort# 
^in. Sege bad Sud^ ba^in. SSo^in foil i^ bad Sud^ 
legen? ic. 
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298 The particular kinds of locality, explained $• 294, 
are expressed by the adverbs: 

oben above, unten (ab) below, ^ 

aujen (au«) outside, innen (cin) inside, 

t>orn before, ^inten behind. 

. These adverbs , or the corresponding prepositions, 
are sometimes compounded with ba (or ^ar, §. 142), 
when rest is to be denoted, and always with ^r or 
^in/when the verb implies motion from or towards 
the speaker; l^et and l^in are sometimes supplied by 
the preposition t>on and na^; 

er ifl oben (broben), er ge^t ^inauf, er tommt ^erauf, 
n ijl uttten (brun* ct ge^t ^iuuntet tv, lommt ^enintet 

ten), . (or ^inab), (or l^erab), 

er ijl brau^en, er ge^t ^inaud, er lommt ^eraud, 
er tjl brinnen, er ge^t ^inetn, er ©mmt ^erein, 
er ijl born, er ge^t na^ toom er f5mmt \>on tjom, 

er tft ^>intett, er ge^t ^inteni^in er f5mmt i^inten^er 

(or nac^ ^tnten), (or bon linten). 

Of the same description are the following : 
er ijt briiben, er gel^t ^inuber, er (ommt ^eruber, 

(beyond, on the other side) 
er ge^t ^inbur^, er fommt ^erbei. 

These compound adverbs are sometimes connected 
with a preceding substantive in the accusative case; 
e. g. \^ ge^e ben Serg ^inunter, bie Ixtppt ^nauf, \^ jie^e 
bie @tra^e ^inbur^ ic (Sx fommt tbtn ben langen ®ang 
^erauf. (®.j aBa« flinget unb jinget bie ©tra^' ^erauf? 
(U^l.) Unb (jle) rubern mit befriinjtem ^a^n t>tn See 
l^inab, ben ®ee i^inan (SJiirg.) (and tk^ are rowing in 
a hoot [==:zg(mdol(i\ wreathed with flowers down ike lake 
[(md\ up the lake), <&&rfl bu, fitebci^en, bad muntere ®ef d^rei 
ben jlaminifd^en ©eg l^er? (®,) do you hear ^ o my love! 
the cheerful clamour (proceeding hither) from the 'via 
Flaminia'. 

The adverbs Ij^erein, ^eraud, ^inein, ^inaud are fre- 
quently preceded by a substantive with the prep. |U; 
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e. g. er trat jurS^t ^ercinf ber Sogel flog jum genjler 
^inaud; he entered by the door; the bird flew in by 
the window. 

In the same manner, the following compound ex- 299 
pressions afre employed: um bic ©tabt !^cr, urn mi(3^ ^et, 
t>cn Slnfanj an, i^on ba an, bi« bort ^in, t)on ©nglanb ^cr, 
))on ®ninb au^, t)on ^ranfret^ and, nad^ ^^otben ju, nad^ 
(Snglanb ^in etc. 

A great many other adverbs of locality are used in 
German, as in English, as -will appear from the fol- 
lowing exatnples. 

^ier Itegf bic Snrg im 5lbenbf^immer, 
S^riibcn xa\x\6)t bad SWeer trie immer. (U^I.) 

Unb btau^en am adetle^ten $and 

2)a f^auet ein aj^agblein gnm gcnjler ^eraud. (U^l.) 

©(^anet ^inab, tt>ie ^ertli^ Uegen bie f^oncn (Sebietc 
ni^t ba, unb untcn SBcinkrg' nnb ®arten; bort bte 
©d^cunen unb ©tiUe. (®.) 3^ lief tt)ie cin SBiefel ba^tn 
unb bort^in, Xxtpptn ^inauf unb ^inab. (®.) 2Bo 
^arteicn entjle^en, ^alt Seber ^d^ pbcn unb bruben. '(®.) 
aSer niii^t toor^artdge^t, ber fommt jurii(f. (®.) SSon 
fern ^er fommcn wit gejogen. (6^.) 

S)roben jlcl^et bie fta^)eUe, fd^auet jlitt ind I^al l^inab; 
3)runten pngt bei SSBief unb Duelle frc^ unb i)tU ber 

|)irtenfnab'. (U^I.) 

^ettnann faumte nidfit unb fu^r bergan »ie bergunter. 
(®.) 5# toanbre fd^on feit Sa^ren bie Sanbe aud unb 
ein. (©d^legel.) 

S)a broben auf ienem Serge 

5D a jle^' id^ taufenbmal, 

3ln meinem ©tabe gebogen, 

Unb f<^aue ^inab in ba« %i)aL (®.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
OBJECT OF TIME. 

SCO The relation of time is twofold, aocording ^s the 
object is denoting out either: 

1. the point of time^ when an action is performed, Qr: 

2. the duration of tme^ how long the aetiora continues 
to be performed. 

Both the point and duration of tim^ may be deter- 
mined either by those names of dates and epochs, ge- 
nerally adopted (proper names of time), as: Sunday 
etc., morning, evening, six o'clock, a week, a month, 
a year etc., or by referring the action to some other 
action or event, the time of which is considered to be 
known, as : sunrise, a war, a person's arrival etc. 

The object of time is, in German, expressed by a 
substantive with or without a preposition, or by one 
oi those Adverbs of time, explained §.152. 

I. Point of Time. 

30^ The point of tme expressed with reference to the 
predicate is either : 

A. synchronous (i. e. simultaneous) with the object. 

B. preceding the object, and 
0. succeeding it. 

A. Point of time synchronous 
(i. e. simultaneous with another object), 

a. When the point of time in which an action is or 
was performed, is expressed by proper names of thne^ 
they are in the accusative or genitive case, or take 
one of the prepositions in, an, um, gegcit, ju. 
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The preposition in, with the dative case, is usually 
employed with all substantiyes denoting a space of 
time, except Xag, SRot^enand^benb/ which require 
the preposition an, and 3^^^ ^^^ Tlal, which com- 
monly take the prepos. ju. The hour is expressed by 
urn (urn em U^t, at one o'clock; urn l^lb ^mei, at half 
past one), ^nd um is likewise usual with Sl'^ittag and 
3Rxtttma^t (Sine ge^eime Unterrebung, bie bcr ^ring am 
5lbenb feinet giud^t gu Stanbc bringen fottte (©^.) (a 
secret conference which the prince was to bring about at 
the evening of his flight), ^n etnem ^ox^tn ijl bet 
^etjo^ fort (@d^.) {some morning the Duke will be gone). 

The preposition i n , with dot is used relative to a 
spoint of tme^ e. g. @^iller wurbt im 3a^r 1759 im ^io* , 
t>ember ^eboren, unb jlarb am 9. 2Wai 1805. — 2Kein 93rus 
bet befu(^te mic^ in bet t)origen 3Bod^e am ^ienjlag, unb 
teiile i n ber folgenben 9'iad^t um 2 U^t tt)ieber ab. — @ie 
ma^nen mt(i^ jut teci^ten ^txt — 3^ fa^ i^n jum erflen 
3Kale. — e« ^anb in alten ^txitn ein Sti^Iog, fo ^od^ unb 
^e^r. (U^L) ®ir ^aben in ben lagen unfre« ®Ianje«, 
bem ©^meid^ler ein ju tt>iflig D^t gelie^en. (6d^.) 

%\kyxo^% ed ifl fei^r mo^Iget^an, 
3)a5 3^r am frozen lag erfdjeint; 
$abt 3^t e^ k)ormal^ bod^ mit un^ 
iin bbfen 3:a9en gut gemeint. (®.) 

^m SRorgen Iufln>anbelten i$tauen, am ^benb fod^ten bie 
^elben. (U ^ I.) 

Observation. — Remark the following peculiarities in 
German: ivx 5lnfang, at the beginning, and attt 
@nbe, at the end. , 

The accusative ease also is frequently made use of, with- 302 
out any preposition, when time is denoted in a definite 
^&y> ^7 adding to the name of the time some pronoun, 
adjective or adverb; e. g. er jlarb bicfen SWorgen, bie 
le^te ffta^t, gejlern 5lbenb, t>orgejlern SWtttag; 
ben fiinfunbitoanjigjlen 3)^ai. ®ot^e n)Utbe ben 
28. SCugujl 1749 geboten unb jtatb ben 22.Wargl832.— 
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Unb fD btei 9l&^te nad^ einanbet lief bie |>eilige ft^ 
fe^.(@^.) 9to6) biefeSla^t mu^ etmbnb))erlaf[en.(@(l^.) 

Instead of the iicc. the prepos, an is used in certain 
cases; e. g. 9lod^ an eben bem ^btnb etfd^ien @ujlaD 
^tolpi) auf ber gegen&berliegenben (Sbene. (@$.) 

The genitive caee^ on the other hand, denotes a point 
of time in an indefinite manner; e. g. er fam eined Xa« 
jcd ju mir; ^eutige^ Sag«, now-a-days, nac^jler Xagc, one 
of these days. The genitive case is especially employed 
with reference to an indefinite frequenty or habibjud rer 
currenoe\ e. g. bie 9tat^e ))erfammelten ftd^ bed S^itta^d, 
]o ofi ed bet ^erjog fiit ^ut fanb (@d^.) (the counsellors 
assembled [= were in the habit of aaeembUng] at noon, 
whenever the Duke thougbit proper. — I)ie ^t\i Der* 
fhi^ i^m angene^m; bed SWorgend ^anb et mit neuer 
^cffnung auf, bed ^benbd tu^te et »on bet 5ttbeit nnb 
bed SRa^td f^lief et gut. — 3n iungetn Sagen wat i^ 
bed SWotgend fto^, bed Slbenbd »einf id^. — Sagcd 
5ttkit Slbenbd Oafle. (®.) 

About is expressed by um and gegen; e.g. um btefe 
3eit, um Djietn, gegen 12 U^t, gegen 5lbenb. — 6t 
t»oUte ja etjl gegen 11 U^t abteifen. (^d^.) 

The limits of a defined or definite time, is expressed 
in German by: binntn and innet^alb; binnen is 
only used when speaking of future time; e. g. binnen 
t)iet Sagen foil fld^ audtoeifen, »et t>©tt und beiben ^ett bet 
ffielt fein »itb. (©dj).) ^ 2)ieffltiefe tauten, ba^SatUd bin* 
nen aWittetnad^t unb aCflotgcn SRabtib tjetlaffen foIL (®d^.) 
SBenn binnen biefet 3«t fein §eet im gelb etfd^ien. (©4) 
S)et ^etjog lanbete innet^alb a(^t2:agenin®enua.(@40 
5lud ben wo^lt^tigen ©tiftungen bet 3Soieltetn »at bet 
SReidjit^um bet kix^t inn et^ alb eined Sa^ttaufenbed ju* 
fammengefloffen. (©d^.) 

808 b*. When the time of an action is fixed by referring 
it to some simultaneous action or event, the preposition 
bet is used; e. g. bet ©cnnenaufgang, bei feinet ^ntunft, 
bei bem lobe bed S^onigd, bei biefet Oelegen^eit, beilaged 
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^nbrud^. — ©ci jebem 5lbf(^ieb jittert mix ba^ ^etj. (©c^.) 
SBcr fa^'«, tpie ct bcim le^tcn ^ofbaH [cine J)amc, t>ic ^o^^ 
nigitt, im 3;anjc flc^en lic^. (®4-) 

Wheivthe simultaneous action is of a longer duration, 
th& ^repos. u n t e t , with the dative , and ' tt) a ^ r e n b-, 
with the genitive,' are employed, like the E. during; 
e. g. Untcr -Katr^ bc^ Siinften [RegicrunQ mar 3tnt»cr:pen 
bic Ubenbigjie unb i)txxlx6)^t ©tabt in ber ffielt. (@c^.) 
SBa^^renb bet f^)anifd^cn JWeligion^XJetfoIgung fatten jid^ 
cini^e t)roteilantif(i^c 8<imilien in bie fatI)oIi[(^c O^eid^^jlabt 

B. When the predicate is denoted as preceding the 804 
object relative to time^ the preposition i)or, with the 
dative, is employed, both for the E. before^ and ago; 
e. g. t)or 5lbcnb, before evening; Dor ©onnenaufgang, 
before sunrise; t>t)r 6 U^r, before six o'clock; i)or bem 
^eg, before the war; Dor jtoci Sa^ten, two years ago; 
bor einer 2Bo$e, a week ago; Dor einigen Sagen, a few 
days ago. Sor einer <Stunbe ging er toeg. — (£t mU 
bo^ mcberfommen? — S^otSffrtttag nod^, \>tx\pxa^ er.(®c^.) 
SBit jtanben aU ©emeine nod; Dor breigig Sai^ren bei ^oln 
am JR^ein. (®^.) 

. C. Wheii the predicate is denoted as succeeding the 305 
o^/ect relative to time^ the prepositions na^, ofter^ and 
in, in, are used; e. g. na|) Sonnenaufgang, after sun- 
rise; na^ 6 U^r, after six o'clock; na^ bem ,^riege, 
after the war; in jtt>ei 3<i^ren, in two years; in einer 
SBoc^e, in a weak ; i n einigen Xagen, in a few days. Z\)\xt, 
Yoa^ Dot bit fein 2Beib get^an, nad^ bit fein 2Beib t^un 
toiib. (©d^.) 

In some cases the prepos. auf is employed; e. g. 
a u f blut'ge <S^kt^ten folgt ©efang unb San j. (© i).) Unb 
SBelle duf SGBeUc jettinnet. And Za.5%, the prepos. iibet 
(with dCC.) and in (with dat) are used, with reference 
to future actions or events; e.g. iibet futj obet lang jtnb 
®ie 5lmbaffabewt {you will be ambaaeador , tmMn a shor- 
ter or longer space of time [= some time or the o1her\^ or, 
at a more or less distant period). Uebet ein Sleine^ jo 

14 
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wertet i^r mid^ fe^en unb ufcet etn ftleined — (St. John 
16. 16). 

Hence it follows, that the prepositions in, with the 
dative, and it b er, with the accusative, are only •mplojed 
with an object, expressing a apace of future time; ubet 
implies that the action of the predicate is not to be per- 
formed earlier^ and in that it is not to be performed 
later than after the space of time , fixed by the object. 

II. Duration of Time, 

306 The ^urofton of time^ relating to the predicate^ is gene- 
rally expressed by the einq)le accusative ; e. g. et ' ben!t 
ben gangen Xag (®.) {ke is thinking aU the day). ®t loat 
betm ^onig ^met t^olle @tunben (@d^.) {he was wHh the 
King two whole hours). %n bcm Ufcr fle^' \^ ganje %a%t, 
ba« Sanb bcr ©ricd^en fud^cnb (®.) {on the ihore I stand 
whole days^ looking out for the land of the Greeks), 

Duration of time in also expressed by the preposi- 
tions in (with the dative), m, fcit, since^ and bid, tiU; 
e. g. JWom ifl xd^i in Sinem 2:agc gcbaut. — 3n fcc^d 
Sagen ^at ®ott bic SBcIt gefd^affcn. — ©eitDjlem bin i^ 
fran!. — @r f^laft feit brci ©tunben. — 2)ie grau i)Ott 
^umbolbt ijl feit einiget ^t\i ^ier (Wiebu^r). ©ett ge* 
pern jtnb mx beg 9ett)ig(®(^.)(«nce yefiterJoy W6 are sure 
of this), gr f^laft bi« a<^t »^t. — dx bleibt bi« Ojlern 
in (Snglanb. 

Remark. EmphaMcaUy the preposition but(]^ ifi also 
added, to denote duration ; e. g. bie Serd^e erfreut un« ben 
ganjen ©ommer burd^ mit i^rem freunbli^en Siebe (^rum.) 

Observations. 1. The adverb lang (as ^^n improper 
preposition) is placed after the accusaUve in some cases, 
in order to denote the duration of^time^ relative to an 
action^ more emphaticaUy^ when, in English the emphasis 
is produced by employing the prepos. ''for* ; e. g. a^t 
2;age lang, for a week ; brei 3<i^re lang , for three years. 
3^ ^Oi\>t Sa^re tang mie^-barauf ijorbereitet (©d^.) {1 ham 
for years hieen preparing myself for it), ^n l^aft ed 
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3<i^te lang bebad^t (©d^.) (you have been Striking upon it 
for years), ^ie ttcuc, Diet jig 3a^re (ang bctpa^rt (®^.) 
(/as^ fc^j?^ /or forty \whole\ years). 

2. ^td (feT/, until) denotes the jSnaZ point of space 
of time or e^rdtion, and is, in most oases, connected 
with another preposition; e. g. er b(ei6t bi^ jum^lknt), 
bi« in ben SQSinter. — 3<S^ bin if)m trcu gcblicben bi« 
5 urn Sob. (®(i^0 — 3^^^ 2;ugcnb tjl fledcnfrci bi« auf 
ben ^lu^cttblid ber «Ptobe. (<5(j^,) -^ Der ^onig ^otte ben 
gelbjug bi« tief in ben Sinter i)erlangert (©d^.) {the king 
had prolonged the campaign until late in the winter). Only 
before adverbs of time and som^ names of dates .^ as: 
Djlern, ^ftngjlen, 2Bei^nq^ten, the prepos. 6i« does not 
require another preposition; e. g. bi^ je^t, bi^ morgen, 
bt« gejlern, bi« Djlern. Si^ ie^t mu§t' ici^ in ©i^anicn 
cin grembling fein {hitherto I was compelled to be a stranger 
in Spain), 95 i« l^ietl^er bin i^ o^nc ©^ulb {up to this 
moment I am without guilt). 

Adverbs of time. ' 

A li'st oT adverbs of time has been given §.152. In 307 
this place some remarks must be added in order to 
explain some peculiarities of the German idiom. 

<£in^ or einmal^ once^ is employed to express a 
remote time, both past and future, in the most inde- 
finite manner; e.g. (Iiitjl-au(^ ^(ii^ten meineSBangen, nun 
ip aHe^ 9tbt^ t)cr9angen. (U^I.) (Sinjl »itb fommen ber 
iag, ba bie ^eilige Slion ^inpnft. (95 o^^) 

Sungjl, fur^Ii^ denote s. past time, not very di- 
stant "from time present'^ e. g. Oft ein^ ^aite jte xax^ 
mit buftigen O^ofen bef^enft. (Sine nod^ f^jrogte mir iiingjl 
au^ bet ©eliebtejlen ®rab. (U^I.) — 93ei einem SBirt^c, 
ttjunbetmilb, ba tt)ar id^iiingfl ju ®afle. (U^I.) 

SteuHd^ is used like the E. the other day; e. g. ber 
®turmtt)inb^at neulid^ gan^e 3Balber au^gerijfen. (®.) 

® n jl originally means at ano^er time; €. g. et trinft 
^eute 2Brin, fonjl trinft er 99Bajfer. — ©on^l (formerly) 
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toar id^ felbfl mit in ^tlt> unb 2Balb ; ie^t tann id^ ni^t^ 
ttK^t al« ben ©d^affncr mac^eit^ (®d&.) 

Srjl,/r«<, fd^pn, already^ and no<i^, aft'tt, yet, if re- 
ferred to the predicat;e, are employed in the same manner, 
as the corresponding adverbs in English; e. g. \^ toiCt 
ctfl arbeiten unb bann f:piclen; cr i^la^t no^, unb e« ijl 
fd^on 10 U^r. — Srfl i^anbeln unb bann rcben. (®d^.) 
Son 3u^enb auf ^aV i(S) gelernt ^e^ord^n, erjl meinen 61* 
tern unb bann einer ©ott^eit. (®.) 

Wod^ ai^nt man !aum ber ©bnn^ Sid^t 

Woc^ jtnb bk 2Wor^cngtodfcn nid^t 

3m pnllcrn S^al erflungcn. 

3dS> ^ab' mtd^ langfl in« gelb gemaci^t 

Unb ^abe f ^o n bic« Sicb crba(i^t 

Unb ^ab' e« laut gefungcn. (U^L) 

These adverbs are, however, more extensively em- 
ployed in German than in English, being freqaendy 
referred, not to the verb, but to another object of time, 
as: erjl gc(lcrn, fd^on ^cUtt, nod^ bicfcn 5lbenb. Su<;h 
modes of exp^'ession, being generally <;ontrary to the 
English idiom, cannot be literally translated; and the 
adverbs crjl, fd^on, no^, are either entirely suppressed 
in English or rendered by circumlocution; crjl implies 
not before^ fd^on not later than; n.od^ is used to give 
particular emphasis to the object of time {at no other 
time than); e. g. er ifl erfl gejlern angcfommcn (not until 
yesterday) unb n>itt fc^ort morgcn abrelfcn {so soon as to- 
morrow), dx tt)itt nod^ ^cutc 5lbcnb abrcifcn (this very 
evening). The following combinations are very usual: 
erjl eben, just now; fd^on tticber, again; [d^on jum jmeiten^ 
brittcn TlaU; nod^ immer, no^ nie 2c. 

33 alb signifies soon^ but when repeated, it denotes: 
now — then. 

33erfun!cn war id^ in bic frommen Sagcn; 
23alb fnicf i^ t>ox ®an!t mban^ iBunbcrjleine, 
SSalb fd^aut- id^ a^lcgi^TOirb im 3^ofcnfd^cine; 
33oIb fa^ id^ §cliccna« TOnjlcr racjcn. (U^I.) 
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The following compound expressions are to be re- 308 
marked : 



once, twice a day* 

every other day 

every day 
ever since 
this day week 
y, „ forliught 
now-a-days, in our time 
by this time 
day by day 
for the time to come 
for a while 
at all times 
at any time 
at no time 
by that time 
for a time 
from time to time 



etnma(> ^meimal bed Za%t^, 

or taglii^, 
einen %(^ urn ben anbern, or 

alle jwei %a%i, 
atte Xa^e, or immer, 
feilbem immer, 
i^eute iibcr a^t Za^t, 

„ „ i)ierje^n Sage, 
l^eut ju la^e, 
ie^t f(^on, 
%a% fiir %a%, 
in 3u!«nft, 
auf einige 3^it 
ftetd, immer, 
jemald, 
niemald, 
uttterbeffett, 
einc 3«it lan^, 
tyon 3eit ^u 3eit. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
OBJECT OF MANNER. 

The object of manner answering to the question howf 309 
denotes the particular kind of the action, and may be 
regarded as an attributive to the latter; thus f. i. 
^he speaks gracefuUxf = 'his speaking is gra^efuV. In 
as much 'as the object of manner qualifies the predicate^ 
it is expressed : 

1. by particular adverbs of manner; 

2. by genitives of substantives and by a substantive 
with sb preposition (mit, ol^ne, an, auf, na(|, ju). 
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1, Adverbs of manner. 

Id Englieh the adverb is usually distinguished firom 
the adjective by the iuflection ly^ but in order to obtain 
a clear insight into the use oi German adoerbs^ we may 
hint to phrases in English, like the following: to ride 
fast^ to work hard (which likewise are uninfieeted ad- 
jectwe-forma) ; — in the latter manner now every ad- 
jective may be used, in German, as an adverb of 
manner, without assuming any affix (like the English 
k)'i ®* g- ^^ f^tcibt fd^.bn (beautifully), cr lauft f(^neIL 
5)a« [Regiment ^at jt(3^ bra» ge^lten. — 9Ber lei^t glaubt 
toirb leid^t betrogen {he that easily believes^ is easily deceit 
ved). Sergieb, ba^ \^ mir eigenma^tig mein ®t\d)\d 
irforen (©^.) (pardon me^ for having arbitrarily cho' 
sen my fate). ^\6^i frci erioa^lf \6fi(B6:^.) (I did not chose 
it freely). ®o of fen biirfen iDif^ ni(^t treiben (®^.) {so 
openly we dare not carry matters on). 9Bir finb'd jc* 
h)o^nt ba§ man un« gut begegnet (®^.) {we are used to 
people treating us well). 

2. Manner expressed by the Genitive. 

For the most part consisting of ancient adverbial forms 
and moreover chiefly used in colloquial expressions ;i 
e. g» fte^enben Su^e^ (Lat. 'stante pede') on the very spot^ 
immediately); eilenb^ (m Acw^) ; gufe^enb^ {visibly); blinb* 
ling« {blindly); glutfli(^ertt>eife {fortunately). ©d^neUcn 
®Ucf ^ crfanntc jte i^n (®(^.) {at a quick glance she re- 
cognized him). Untjerrid^teter ©a^4J abjic^en (4nfecta 
re abire*). This ancient form we still repeatedly meet 
with in modern poetry; e. g. nid^t cine @unjt todt*^, fCir 
bie \^ bit fd^on boiled ^etjen^ ju banfen tarn. (®d^.) 
^orft bu ba^ t^ift^orn flingen miic^tigen SRufe^^ (®4«) 
m^t leid^ten ^am<?fe« ftegt bet ©laube. (ftorner.) 
9?ad^ Uri fa^r' i(^ jte^enben gu^e «(©*.) 3(^ Wjl* eu^ 
jebe ®i<i^er^eit, bie it;r berniinft'ger SB'eife Don mir for* 
bern mogct. (©d^.) 
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3. Manner expressed by preposition* 

The prepositions employed in the adverbial object of sio 
manner are the^ following : mit, o^nc, an, auf, nad^, ju. 

Remark. The preposition bei remains (from the old 
German) as preposition of manner in expressions with nen^ 
nen (to name^ caU)\ f^todren (to swear, take an oaih\ as in 
English: to name, or, call a person hy his right name; to 
stoear by heaven orhi/ all that is holy etc. (Beim «j^imme( obet 
bet ^Hem, xoae ^eilig i% fc^tooren). 

The prepositions mit and o^ne are employed, in 
German, like rmth and without^ to denote both the 
m9.nner in which something is done, and the inatru-' 
Tnent*) with which an action is performed; e. g. er 
\px\6)t mit lauter 6tirame, abet o^nc ®cfu^l. 2)er 9licfc 
mit ter Stance fd^lug. (U^I.) (£r ftad^ nad^ t\x6^ mit t>tm 
2Reff cr. (®.) 5luf be« Scben«23al)n ba^in fliegt bcrSJicnfi^ 
mit Sturmc«ei(e. (Ul^I.) 6r tanjt o^nc 5lnmut^. Sr 
iffct o^nc ®abeL 6r treibt fein ®cfdj>aft o^nc Stnjl. 
6r ^at fein Sermogen o^nc 3)?u^'e cmorben. 2Bic ba« 
©ejlitn, o^ne ^ajl, aUx o^ne 9tajl, brc^c ftd^ Seber um 
t)ic cigene fiafl> (®.) 

The preposition an is only used with the superlative 
degree of adverbs of manner (§. 167); e. g. e^ ijl ntd^td 
natiirlici^er, aH ba^ cin ^bnig bcnen fcinc Scfe^le am lieb« 
ften au^agt, bic pe am bcjlen bcrjle^en. (®.) 33Bir bcrle^cn 
am meijten, bic toir am gartejlen liebcn. (®.) Unter aUen 



*) Similarly in Latin, when rendered by the ^Ahlaiivus* 
or in Greek by the ''Daiivus Instrument!^ or Dat. rei inser- 
vientis; e. g. naxavaii.v ^dfidi<o (to heat with a stick, cf. 
©filler, bam it litr, HherewitK i. e. with <Aw sword) t^ertilge 
meine« 5Jo(fc« geinbc (comp. the Examples given in theTe^O- 

Bern. 1. Instead of na^, t\iQ improper preposition ^mh^ 
is employed ; e. g. er lebte fetner ®eftnnung unb feinem ®tanbe 
gem&fi fe^c einfam. (®.) 

Rem. 2. The substantive, in adverhial expressions, is in 
some cases omitted; e. g. man befd^(og,«auf bad f^'^eU' 
nigfte eine mi(it&rtf(!^e ^a&ii ju errtt^ten (they resolved upon 
establishing a military force, in the most expeditious 
manner). 2)u l^afl bie SQBa(J^en »ert^ei(t ? 5luf'd ftenauefte.(®.) 
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SRittcrn gcfattt cr mir am be flcn. (®.) 3Bcr toirb na^ i^m 
am tourbigjlen i^n (i. e. ben Drben)-tragenr (©d^.) 

The preposition auf, with the accusative, is only 
used with the substantives 51 tt and SBeife, and with 
the superlative degree , if there is no comparison (§. 
187); aBir bienen i^m auf unfre %xt (®.) SBir t^errec^ncn 
un« auf ganj toerfd^iebene SBeife. (®^.) TUt Der^onne, 
ba§ x6) auf meine SBeife m\^ betrage. (@(3^.) (Comp. Re- 
mark at the end). 

^uf bem 2Bege (dative) means: in this way. ^^ 
tt)itt auf fiirjerm-fflSe^e mir i\6)t t>erfc^affen. (®^.) SBa« 
\6) jioar langjl auf anbermfflege fd^on inSrfa^rung bra^te. 

The preposition nad^ denotes manner in conformity 
with something; e. g. fieife nad^ M fiiebe^ flange fiiget 
fxd) bcr ©tein jum ©tein. (©d^.) SDa ge^t Sitter nad^ ^e* 
^e^fttf. (6d^.) 3^r artet me^r nad^ feutc« 93atcr« ®eiiL 

The preposition gu is used in some phrases expres- 
sing the manner of going, travelling etc.; e. g. gu 
gufc ge:^en, ju ^ferbe reifen, ju Sanbe nad^ Snbicn reifen, 
ju ©d^iffe ^tnreifen 2c. 

Manner ifi expressed in a peculiar mode, by compa- 
ring one thing with an other. The German language 
then employes the adverb to it (like), and the object 
must agree in case with the word with which it is 
compared; e. g. bu l^ajt h)ie ein guter Skater, unb er mic 
ein ge^orfamer ©o^n ge^an'belt. SDu ^ajl i^ti wie einea 
23erbred^er be^anbelt. ^citer blidfl bu, loie ein ©liidCIt^er, 
urn bid^. (® d^.) SDa jlanb er plbi^li^ an be« ^Iofler« ^forte. 
fc^bn tt)ie ein @ott unbmannlid^ tt)ic ein ^tlt>. (©d^.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 
OBJECT OF CAUSALITY. 

General definitions. 

The adverbial notions of causaUty are those, which 811 
indicate either the ground (comprehending catise^ mO' 
Uve^ reason) or the designed effect or purpose of the action. 

The ground may be : a) actual ; e. g. he has acquired 
wealth by industry. /3) conditional; e. g. with a fair 
wind^ the ship wUl soon be in port y) adversative; he 
does not lose courage^ notwithstanding adversities. 

The real ground comprehends, implies or de- 
signates : 

1. The cause.^ which of itself produces or effects the 
action of the subject ; e. g. he dies of hunger. 

2. The means by which an intention is effected ; e. g. 
she touched liim by her tears. 

3. The material of which any thing is made ; e. g. 
to make a rope from hemp. 

4. The argument by which the subj.ect is conscious 
of something; e. g. to know by experience. 

5. The mx>ral cause^ or, motive which induces the sub- 
ject to perform the action; e. g. to do something from 
avarice^ from jealousy. 

6. The purpose (or fin<^ caused which is the designed 
effect of an action; e. g. he go^s armed for safety (= 
in order to ic,*or, for the purpose or with the intent of 
being safe); I do this for your advantage. 

The purpose may also involve the motive; e. g. er ar« 
■Mjit fur fcinejtinbcr {he labours for his children); but the 
moral cause or motive is not in all cases the purpose; 
e. g. he is sparing ^ or, lives savingly. for the sake of hie 

14* 
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children (=he desires the good of Ms children^ therefore 
he is frugal). 

These different relations of causality are expressed 
by prepositions and are in German more, definitely dis- 
tinguished than in English by the prepositions used, 
viz. : 

The cause by t)on, t)or, n)cgen. 

The means by burdj), DermHteljl. 

The material by aud. 

The argument by aud, an, na(3^, jufoljc, laut. 

The mo«w« by aud, tt>eQcn, balbcn, urn — toiQen. 

The purpose by ju, fur. 

1. Cause, 

812 When a cause is acting in a positive manner, pro- 
ducing the action of the subject, it is expressed by 
toon (with the dative). When, on the other hand, it 
acts in a negative way, suppressing or preventing an 
action, or overpowering the' subject, it is denoted by 
»or (with the dative); e. g. \)\t gluffc f(6tt)ett«tt t>dn bcm 
[Rcgcn. 6r ijl t)on ^o^cr SBotrne trunlen, cr ijl t>on fu§en 
©(^mcrjen matt. (U^t) 95 on M Satci^ 93lute triefen foil 
be« (So^ne« ©ta^I. (®(!^.) — 2Ran fann t>or D^tbel nid^td 
fc^en, t)or Sarm nid^td ^orcn. * St jtc^t ben SBalb t>oi- 
©ftumen nid^t. Prov. 3(^ fd^Iofe t> o r •gangcrbcile cin. @r 
tt>cmt Dor greube. (5r fonntc toot SWiibi^fcit unb hunger 
!aum ettt)a« borbringcn. (®.) 18 or bem (Slauben gilt feinc 
©timme ber 9'^atur. (©!$.) Sr fcnnt to or lauter ©ele^rfam^ 
!cit feincn Satcr ni^t. (@.) 

Observation. If what prevents you from doing sometbiugy 
is your being occupied wilh another thing, fhe preposition 
uber (with the dative) is employed: e. g. 9Ber ba« ®ri>fe 
ubcr l>cmJtlclncn »erf&umt, iijtx^i mit (ftedjt einf&fttg. (3ac,ptt.) 
ubct ber ©ef^reibung ttergeff' ic^ ben Qonjcn ^rieg. (®(^.)"''*" 

The preposition wegen (with the genitive) denotes 
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an external obstacle preventing something ; ' e. g. bad 
6(^iff fonntc, ungunjligct ffiinbc wcgcn, ni^t audlaufcn. 

2. The means. 

The preposition bur A (with the accusative) denotes 313 
the means,, by which some purpose is effected ; e. g. 
er cttoxtbt pd^ t>vix6) ben ^anbcl cin 25crmogcn. ®i^ burd^ 
®cfc^en!c grcuttbc mac^cn. ^cin 2Rcnfd^ toirb jc bur 4 
lRa^at)mung grog, ^ie 9iicberldnbcr fc^u^cn jtc^ bur^ 
3!)5mmc gcgcn i^ren Dccan. (©d^.) Der aWenf(i^ i|l frci 
burci^ Sirnunft, jlar! burd^ ©efc^e, bur^ ©anftmut^ 
^ro§, uttb rcid^ bur^ 6^a$c. (©d^.) ^ie aoiaffc ber ®u 
banfen tt)irb nid^t crttjorbcn tnx^ Scfen, fonbcrn bur(^ 
2)en!en, fo wic man ni^t rcid^ tt)irb burd^ 99or^en, fonbern 
^ViX(fy 6rtt)crbcn. (3. Sacobt). ^ur^ SSergleid^ung ber 
SSBa^r^eit mtt ben Srrt^umem n>irb man ^enot^igt, bejfer 
auf bic unterf(3^eibenben iWerfmale beiber auftumerfen (gid^te.) 

In some instances ^burdb' denotes the cause as not 
efficient^ and without involving final purpose; e. g. er 
maifit ftd^ burd^ fein Setragen berbad^tig {he renders himself 
suspected by his behaveour). 

Observation. The preposition burd^ is always employed, 
when the subject itself is considered as producing some effect 
by some means; whilst, when the preposition von (§.312) is 
, employed,^ the subject is conceivea to suffer the influence 
of the object. On the other hand, the means (bur^, by) is 
to be distinguished from the instrument (mtt, with, §. 810), 
and from the personal object (»on, by, §. 273). The perso- 
nal object is 2k person or a thing, considered to act like a 
person; e. g. Cesar was killed by Brutus, S&far tioutbe 5 on 
ferutug getobtet; the instrument is a concrete thing; e. g, er 
ttfiad^.tl^ mit einem iDold^. The means is generally an ac- 
tion, expressed by an abstract substantive; e. g. er glaubt 
fi<^ burc^ falfd^eg Seugnif rctten ju fonnen. SBottt ihx bie 
SBa^r^eit burd^ ein folded £)^>fer e^ren? (@<^.) 3)enft i^r, 
bafi iie ft^ burd^ dnen (Sib gebuncfin jtoitben wttHn, ben i^r 
it^nen bur(^ ©aufelfunjie abgelijiet? (@d^) 

The preposition t)ermitteljl (with the genitive) is 
employed instead of both b u r d^ and mit. ^txmxt* 
teljl biefer Ser^nblungen fud^te er ju bett>irlen — (by 
means of these negotiations he endeavoured to effect). 
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3. The materials, 

311 The substance of which an object is made, is de- 
noted in German by aud (with the dative); e. g. aud 
ajlartnor ein 93ilb madden (to make an image of marble). 
3u ^afl unb @ile Hut ber ©olbat aud Seintpanb einc 
Icic^tc ©tabt. (®(^.) m^ f^uf au« gtoberm 6tqffc bie 
9^atur. (6ci^.) ge(l gcmaucrt in bcr @rbc flc^t bie gorm, 
au« fie^m gebrannt. (®c^.) 

The preposition Don often takes the place of attd^ 
particularly when the verb (made, built etc.) is omitted, 
as is the case in the attributive combination; e. g. ein 
Z\\^ toon ^olj. t>on ©tein (§. 240, 3), and in: ber lif^ 
ijl Don ^olj; bad $au« ijl t>on ©tein 2c 

4. 2'he argument 

> 

815 The argument, i. e. the cause by which one knows 
something, is expressed by aud, an, nad^, $uf<>^^r 
laui 

The preposition and denotes the origin from which 
some knowledge is derived; e.g. i^ XOtX^ ed aud@tfa^« 
rung, and ber S^itung. ^ad hmit^ er ^Iled aud ber 
a3ibel. (®.) ^^ tt)iB bir nur gefle^en/ bag id^ e« aud be« 
giirjlen 9Wunb l^abc. (©d^.) 

Observation. When the object is a person, the prepo- 
sition Don is employed instead of au6; e. g. id^ tt)etfi Don 
nieinem S3rubei*. 

The preposition an denotes a mark by which some- 
thing is distinguished; e. g. man fennt ben JBogel an 
ben fjebern. iWan fte^fd bir an ben ^M%tn an, %mx% bu 
^ajt getoeint. (®.) 51 m reinen ©lanj tt)itt id^ bie ^erle 
fennen. (®.) 

6ine ®Iodfe am ^lang, 

@inen 33ogel am ©efang, 

@inen SO^ann am ®ang, 

6inen X^oren an ben SBorten 

St^nni man an atten Drten. (^^ilanber.) 
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5. The moral ground. 

a) An internal motive is expressed by au^; e. g. 31G 
«r ftngt a4i^ ©itelfcit (from vanity). 6r ^t jl(i^ au« 
tBcri»cif[un^ in^ SBaffcr gcflurjt 5E)ie ^oni^in fdumt 
no^ aud arger fiifl, ni^t au« ©efii^l ber 9Wcnfc^l^!cit, 
<®dS>.) ®ute« t^utt, rein au« be« ®utcn Siebc. (®.) 21 u« 
S^ot^we^r t^u' id^ t)en fatten ©d^titt. (6d?.) 5lu« ®ro5* 
mut^, au« ©arm^crjigfcit. (6d^.) Sic i^oii au« falfd^cr 
@ro§mut^ fe^r scfe()It. (©(^.) 

/3) An e^temaZ mofe'veis expressed by tocgcn, ^albcn, 
and um — toillen (with the genitive case); e. g. ct 
\iCii fici^ fcinet ©^ulbcn njc^cn in« SBajfcr gcjliirgt 3(3^ 
fomme bcincttoegcn, fcinct^alben 2c (for your sake, 
for his sake). ®an$ befonberd ru(;mt man i^n tt)egen 
fcincr ^aft im ^i^jjutircn. (®.) Um be^greunbcd mill en 
€rbarmct cu^. (6c^.) ®ic fam fo fcfjr um bcinct, aU bet 
®cf(i^tt)iflet tt)iUcn. (®.) 

A real ground also is designated by tt)e gen, if it in- 
volves or conveys the notion M impediment 511^ man 
\>\t\ti S^iff in ®ee btad^te, fanb pd^'d, ba§ e« [ciner un^ 
bef)u(fi[i(^en ®ro^e we gen fd^lec^terbingd ni^t ju lenfen fei. 

1*^hese prepositions, however, are not synonymous. 
SB e g e n denotes a motive expressed in an indefinite 
manner, like on account ofi e. g. er gel^t feiner ®efunb* 
i)t'\t we gen nad^ 3talien. <^ alb en denotes a particular 
motive which we wish to distinguish from another; 
c. g. er t^ut e« ber @^re ^alben, nid^t be^ ©ewinnjled 
tDegen. Um — wiUen is employed when a purpose, 
and in particular the wish or interest of a person is 
the motive of an action ;'e. g. um bed grieben^ h>iUen, 
for the sake of peace. Um i^rer SRu^e will en mu§ ed 
i^r t)er[d^tt>iegen wejrben. (©d^.) 

6. The purpose. 

The purpose is generally expressed a) by the prepo" 317 
sition gu; e. g. ber gurjl entbectte reblid^ bit fein ^etg ju 
einem bofen Qmd, unb bu wittft i^n ju einem guten 3t»e(f 
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bcttogcn i)aUn.{^^.)^ SDo^ fii^r* i^ t^tt(=blcfett®tab) 

b) Very frequently by the Supine (viz. the tn^n. pre- 
ceded by ju); e. g. \6) lommc nid^t ju tleiBen; ^bfd^icb 
5U nc^men fcmmc id^ (®d^.) ( — not /or the purpose^ or, 
wrt^ a view of staying; I come to take leave). dH^t eine 
93rautgu fu$en ^ing id^ au« ( — not wiih the intention^ 
or, to the end etc.). Sd^ lefe ju mcittcr 99ele^run$ (I 
am reading with a vieWy or, an object of informing my- 
self). 

c)'The preposition urn is also in many cases 
placed before the supine denoting purpose; e. g. toad 
\cLhi i^r bctitt get^an, urn jtc ju rctten? {what after aH, 
have you done^ for the sake of rescuing her f) 51 dc^ fe^* 
id^ b'ran, urn pe tcd^t gro§ ju madjien. (6d^.) Urn ftd^ ju 
jctjlreuen, mt pe ftd^ in Samberj auf. (®.) 

d) If the act expressed by the verb is taking place to 
the benefit or the advantage of a person or an object, 
the preposition fiir is employed; e. g. rctte bid^ fiit 
glattbern! 3!)a« ^ottigreid^ ijl bein ®eruf ; fiir bid^ ju jlerbcn, 
tear ber meinigc. (6cl^.) i)a« ^at tin grcunb fiit feinen 
grcunb gct^an. (©d^.) 

e) In the same manner when abstract ideas are per- 
sonified, the preposition fiit is used; e.g. td^ ftetbc fiit 
bie gtei^eit fiit bic td^ tcbte unb foc^t. (®.) giit biegtei^' 
l^eit flo^ ba^j'^lut feinet O^lcd^tcn. (©d^tegcl.) 

f ) If, on the contrary , a detriment or disadvantage is 
denoted as the object or purpose of an action, the pre- 
position tt)ibft and gegen are employed; e. g. ein^om* 
*>Iott bad toibct ®tc gef^jielt toitb. (®d^-) 3)a5 ©ticfc, in 
bet ^onigin ©d^atuUe gcfunbcn, toibet bid^ gejcugt. (®d^.) 
3d^ fed^tc nid^t gegen bid^. (®d^.) 

g) The effect of an action, even if not intendedyis 
also expressed by gu; e. g. ju mcinct gt^ften ^ube 
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fam mein 33rubcr. 3um ®lud (fortunately), jumUnglucf 
fam er ju fpdt ®ic jtnb jt^ gum Scrwec^feln d^nli(i^. 
5Dtc fiautc IW ic^ gut SRaterei. (©d;.) 

There are moreover some . particular relations of 818 
causality expressed by particular prepositions. 

Conformity with a cause is expressed by n a d^ accord- 
ing to; e. g. \^ ^abc 5lllc« nad^ i^tcn 33Bunfdj>cn get^n; 
<r ijl nac^ ber 3lu^fagc bcr 3«ugcn [d^ulbig. 9Uc^ ctDigcn, 
e^rnen, gto^en (Scfc^cn mujfcn teir alle unferc^ ^afcin^ 
^reifc »o(Ienbcn. (®.) 3c^ barf ^offen, ba§ i^ nic^t na(^ 
bem ©d^cine ^crid^tct toetbe. (®(i^.) (Sr fd^eint mix in 5lUem 
nad^ fcinem ®ctt>iffcn gu (;anbcln. (®.) Scbcr %\ht nad^ 
feincm 33crmogcn, nad^^raftcn. Conformity is expressed 
in a more definite manner by gema§, which is always 
preceded by the Dative; e. g. bcr Sitte gcmd^, bcm 
®e[c^c gcmd^. 

9^ad^ is employed like o/ter, in: cr fleibet jid^ nad^ ber 
neucflctt 2Wobe. 6r tt>urbc nad^ fcinem ®ro6t)atcr ®eorg 
genannt. 

Sufolge (with the Dative) and toermoge (with the 
Oenitive) are equivalent to: in consequence of, 33er* 
tn g e is employed, when a particular quality of a thing 
is conceived as causing an effect; e. g. bie ^tmmeld« 
fotper berocQcn jtd^ t>txmb^t i^rcr gegcnfcitigen ^Injic^ung. 
SScrmo^e fciner tRed^tlid^feit tt>i(l ber 3!)eutfd^e 9?iemanben 
in fcinem tt>o^lcrtt)orbnen6tgent^um flbren; Dcrmogc fciner 
^cfonnen^cit Id^t cr f\6) nid^t burd^ (S^imdren jlorcn, unb 
t)crmdgc fciner ®rab^cit ^a§t er afle Smagination. (®.) 
3ufol(^c denotes an extrinsic cause; e.g. man entmarf 
einen $Ian, meld^cm gufolge jmolf ncuc Olittcr bc^ 23Iic§e« 
in t>tn ©taat^rat^ ^ejogen tt>crbcn foUtcn. (Sd^.) SDcn 
aScrjtd^crungen bcr granji^faner jufolgc, jlcigt ber ^ciligc 
gtanjt^!u« wod^entlic^ einmal in ba« gcgfcucr, unb fccfrcit 
tarau^ 2lUc, bic cr in fciner 5lmt«tradf^t finbet. <3acob«.) 

ilraft (with the Genitive) means by virtue of; and 
( a U t (with the Genitive) expresses conformity with the 
contents of words , either spoken or written ; e. g. ^ 
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t^ut ed !taft feine^ %mM, f raft be« cr^altencn ^luflra^^, 
Uut be« Sricfed, laut ber Urfunbe. 

319 If an action or effect is not in conformity but in 
opposition to a cause, the latter is expressed by tpibet* 
against; $utt)ibcr, contrary to; un^ta6^itt, notwitk- 
standing; tro^, in spite of; e. g. fte jb§en ^etoaltfam 
toibcr meinen SBiUcn mid^ l^incin. (© (^.) ^cm au«bru(f* 
lid^cn 23erbot jutt)ibcr, lichen fi(J^ mc^rcre bcrfclben in ben 
Canbjldbten ojfcntlid^ ^oren. (S(j^.) SDer ^onputton gu* 
tt>iber, fii^rtc ct frcmbe Jtu^j^jcn xni ®ebict (6d^.) 2:to| 
mciner 5lufjt(^t, meincm fd^arfen Sudden [finbc id^] nod^- 
Soflbarfciten, nod^ ge^eimc 6d^d^c! (©c^.) 2)c^ faifcrli^cn 
Scrbotc^ uttgead^tet, gingen bic iSBerat^fd^lagungcn t)ot 



CHAPTER XVI. 
OBJECT OF CO-EXISTENCE. 

820 We comprehend under the term of an Object of 
Co-existence all those objects whiph express a circum- 
stance or action , co-incident in time ' with the action 
expressed by the predicate, without however defining 
either the time (when?) or the manner (how?) of the 
action (§. 254); e. g. er licgt toadl^enb im 93ette {he lie9 
awake in bed == he lies in bed and is awake). Unb 
biefe^ hex mit bcnfenb, fd^licf id^ cin (®d^.), and thinking 
(== 'whilst I was thinking') ihis^ I feU asleep. 

The Object of Co-existence is in German as in Eng- 
lish expressed: 

1. by the participle of a verb, which is then termed 
Gerund; 

2. by an abstract substantive with a preposition. 
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1. Gerund. 

• 

The object of co-existence is also denoted in.German 321 
as in English by.th^ gerund and by prepositions, a) by 
the gerund (i. e. the partHple active or passive when 
uninfected , and adverbially used; e. g. er ifl lad^enb, n>eU 
nenb, f(u^enb ^inaudgegangen , he went out laughing^ wee- 
ping^ cursing; cr !ommt gclaufen, he comes running, fi) by 
prepositions; e. g. er %ti)i mit cincm I)oId^e bewaffnet, he 
goes armed with a doffer (further remarks or prepositions 
see §. 323). 

Examples from Authors : 6d mxtti jcber @cift unb jcbe 
-^anb, bclcbcnb, forbetnb, fur M ©anjen 2Bo^L (®.) 
3^r tperbct fe^n, tok jtc gcad^tet irren, unb in 2Serj»eif(un^ 
fe^tettb unterge^n. (U>L) 3(^ lotff i^n fd^mcid^clnb 
in bed Sobed ^e^. (@4) I)er cignen ^raft nid^t met)r 
i)ertrauenb, ipanbf er fein ^erj ben bunfeln ftiinjlen ju. 
(©(3^.) 95erfun!en in S)i(i^ felber jle^jl S)u ba. (®d^.) 2c. 

It must however be observed, that the use of this 
form is much more limited in German than in English. 
Common prose will scarcely admit of such Gerunds, 
when they are again enlarged by new objects ; if this 
be the case (e. g. ber eignen Sixa^ nid^t me^r bertrau* 
enb; bied 5lIIed bci mir benfenb jc), it is more usual 
to transform the Gerund into an accessory or even 
priucipal sentence (inbem er ber eig«en ^raft nid^t mel^r 
loertraute; inbem id) bie^ ailed bei mir bad^te k. see §.344). 

This gerund expressive of co-existence is , in certain 322 
cases, employed in an elliptical sentence (when the pre- 
sent participle ^abenb [having^ is understood) ; this pe- 
culiar kind of construction may in a certain respect 
be compared with the Greek accusative absolute; e. g. 
tx jlanb, ben QSlic! auf ben ^immel geric^tet, he stood ^ his 
look directed to heaven (= having his look directed etc.). 

In some cases the construction assume* a form still 
more absolutely^ even the participle being dropt; e. g. 
bie ^anb am ^^rotxk fommen Ite ^eran, hand on sword 
they draw near (the latter sentence is = bie $anb am 
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®d^mxtt ^abcnb or ^elc^t ^abenb (having their hand 
or having placed it on their eworda), ^ie $anb am ©d^toerte 
(^abcnb), fc^aucnfiefi^1>ro^enbatt(®(i^.). 3tt ber einen^anb 
ben ^egen, ben ®^Ub in ber anberit. fii^rte et fie gegen ben 
geinb. (®d^.) ®o nrn^ id^ fallen in be«geinbe« ^anb, ba« 
na^e JRettimg^ufer ira ®eftdj»te. (®<i^.) 

We can trace, in more ancient Grerman, instances where the 
objecjt of co-existence is rendered by the genitive^ which usage 
we find still retained in various colloquial expressions; e. g. 
frozen SEflut^ed*) toegge^en (to set out in good sheer). ZtoS^ 
nen ^(eite« t'Ut(i^fommen (to get through without wetting ones 
clothes). Also the following: ftcftenben 8uje«(litr. ^qf stand- 




®a^e albgiel^en (Lat.) infecta re abire. 

5lu^genommen, except., is constructed in the same 
manner, with a preceding accusative case; e.g. in bent 
3uci^t^aufe ifl5lUe« fd^Iedf^t toai man bcfommt; b'ie ^^riigel 
au^genommen. (§c6el.) !iDie Saccbamonier j^attcn atle 
2)oI!ct bed ^elo^)onnc«, bie Slrgitoer tinb ^d&aer au«genom* 
men, auf t^rer ®eite. When however the participle 
audgenommen precedes its object, the latter must agree 
in case with the substantive of which it is to be ex- 
cepted; e. g. ed ifl alien Sriibetn angene^m, audgenommen 
bem jiingjlen. 5tlle ©ruber wollen ed, audgenommen ber 
altefle.. 

An adjective^ undeclined, takes^ sometimes the place 
of a Gerund; e. g. traurig fa^ bkSungfrau bort. (U]^L) 
Uneingeben! gemeinen Coined feib 3^r be^arrlid^, emjtg, 
treu. (U^l.) ^bnnten n>ir nici^t ^armlo« t>ergniiglid^e lage 
fpinnen, luflig bad leic^te fieben getoinneii. (®(^.) 

2. Prepositions. 

823 Co-existence is denoted in a positive manner by mit, 
with the dative, and in a negative manner by ol^ne with 
the accusative; e. g. x6) ben!e baran mit 9Bibertt)ilIen, 
boc^ o^ne 5Reue. ©d^affet fort am guten 2Ber!e mit 9}e* 
fonnen^ett unb ®tar!e. (U^l.) 3ci& liebe o^ne ^offnung, 

*) In old German: frc^ea ^ntf^te. 
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mit lobedangjl unb- mit ©cfa^t bed i^cbcud. (S(^.) ^^ 
xotilt gem m i t flWlem ®e^ in fro^er SWenfci^en ® c^warm. (U ^ I.) 
D^n' Urfad^ fotten tt>ir nie gucfen unfern 2)e9en; 
Oi^vC 6^rc foden mr i^n btauf nie nieberlegem (Sogau.) 
<So tt>ie e« felten Aomt>Iimente gibt o^^ne atte fiiigc; fo ftn? 
Itn fid) and) feltcn ®rob^eiten o\)nt attc SBa^r^eit. (Seff.) 

When o^nc is followed by a verb, it must be in the 
supine, and not as in English in the present participle ; 
«.g. id^ fam juriicf ol^nc itxoai gefe^en §u ^ab en (without 
having etc.); id) erttjad^te obne ju tt)iffen, wo id) roax 
{1 awoke without knowing^ where I was) ; o|) n e eine S^^rdtte 
gu bergtefen (without shedding a tear). 

Some other prepositions are used instead of mit, 
viz. in, untcr, and bei. 

The preposition in is employed, when the co-exis- 
tent object is not an action, but a state of being; e.g. 
er fprid^t im ©d^Iafe. ^a liegen pe atle in milber ^\x\)t. 
(U^l.) ^a fie^' id) in fiird^terliti^er ©nfamfeit. (©d^.) Set. 
%t^i, toad id^ im toad^en Sraum gef^)rod^en. (®d^.) 3n bie* 
fem ®(auben toiH id^ ^anbeln. (© d),) 

The preposition unter (with the dative) is employed, 
when the dbject is an action, performed by another 
subject, or an extrinsic incident, conceived as a con- 
dition; it is therefore always used with the substan^ 
tive ©ebingung (condition); e.g. ®ie fd^Iojfen unter giin* 
^igen S^ebinpngen gtieben. 3(^ toifl unter feinet 33e* 
bingung guriidPfe^ten. (5r Icbt untet 3luff[d^t feined On* 
ItU. (Sambtal? bffnete feinem ©rgbifc^of unter freubigcm 
3urufe bie %\)cn tt)icber. (®d6.) ^ie 9tcformation mad^te 
unter bcm ©d^u^e ber jlanbifd^en grei^eit, unter ber!J)edfc 
l)ed Sumultd merfli^e gortfd^ritte. (@d^.) 

The preposition bei {cum dat) when denoting a re- 
lation of co-existence^ may, in most cases, be rendered 
by the prepos. with in English ; e. g. er fd^laft b e i offnen 
genjlern, he sleeps with the windows open. (£r )>rebigt 
b c i t)ofier,^ird^e, he preaches with a full xhurch (= before 
a large' congregation). 
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The same preposition may also imply a relation of 
cauaaUty; e.g. bet bem i^efttgcn gwjlc crfdeten aQeSluten, 
(litr. ^b\f) = Oie frost being violent^ cUl the blossoms 
are JdUed. Set feiner 8cben«»cife fann et ni^t ^efunb 
fein (litr. ^by* = leading a Ufe^ as he does^ he can not be 
healthy). It also denotes an adversative relation; e. g. et 
^at ^^ M aOer ^lug^eit uberliflen lajfett {with aU [= m 
spite o/all] his prudence he htu allowed himself to be 
deceived). 
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SECTION IV. 

SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 



If two sentences are connected with one another in 324 
such a manner as to express continuity of one single 
^umght or rather a logically connected train of ideas^ 
the whole is termed a compound sentence* The two 
members now, of a compound sentence, may be con- 
nected either by way of Subordination , or by way of 
Co-ordination, They are connected by way of Sub- 
ordination^ when one of them (the accessory sentence) 
is to be considered as the subject or as an attribute 
or object of the other (i. e. the principal) sentence 
(cf. §. 325). Two sentences are, on the other hand, 
connected by way of Co-ordination^ when they are not 
in this manner dependent one upon the other; e. g. 
9Hd^t aWitlcib barf i^ fii^Ien; idj> barf nur blutigc ©ebanlcn 
^^en. (@(3^.) 3)a« trculofc ©liitf ijerlic^ Sari ben Mi)mn 
ttt brci fd^retfltd^en S^la^Un; unb ber fd^winbclnbc 6r* 
obeter ginj untcr ben Scbenben unb Sobttn t)crloren. (®(i^.) 
When two co-ordinate sentences have either the same 
subject, or the same predicate or another essential part 
common to both sentences ^ e. g. he eats and he drinks; 
the two sentences are frequently contracted into one; 
as : he eats and drinks. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
ACCESSORY SENTENCES. 

325 When a simple sentence is extended in such a manner 
as to form a compound sentence (cf. §. 324) by any of 
its component parts (the subject^ object or attribute) being 
expressed by a connected phrase or clause^ that phrase 
or clause of the sentence is termed accessory^ and the 
relation of the latter part of the sentence to the former 
(i. e. the principal member) is a subordinate one. If 
we say: 'i know the contents of the letter^ (i(^ fcnnc 
bctt Sn^alt be^ 23riefe^) this is a simple sentence, the o3- 
ject of which is expressed by the contents of the letter; 
but if we change this sentence, by introducing a con^- 
junction^ as for instance: / am well aware ^ that he 
knows- the contents of the^letter (e^ ijl mir tto^t 
bcfannt, ba^ er ben 3n^alt bc^ 23tiefc« fennt), the second 
member of the sentence, that he knows (he contents etc» 
compi;ehending as it were the object^ is the objective 
clause which, relative to the first clause */ am well aware% 
bears or assumes a subordinate relation^ or is an xuiceS" 
sory sentence (or more strictly speaking an accessory- 
member or clause). 

The accessory sentence then, is a combination of a 
subject and predicate^ the whole of which constitutes 
part of another (the principal) sentence (§. 27). 

The relation between .the accessory and the prin- 
cipal sentences is expressed by a relative pronoun OTy 
as just before stated, by a conjunction beginning the ac- 
cessory sentence, and by a particular construction, the 
predicate conjugated being always last (§. 187). The 
pronoun or conjunction is frequently omitted in Eng- 
lish; e. g. ^the pleasure it gave me% instead of: 'the 
pleasure which it gave me*. They sat down on the 
bench (which) we have mentioned. The palace was 
founded, (as) it is said,- by king John etc. This omis- 
sion is not allowed in German, and in translating into 
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German, the respectiye conjunctions or relative pronouns 
must always be added ; the exceptions of this rule are 
very limited and will be nientioned in its proper place. 
£[ere it is only to be observed, that such inti'oductory 
sent^nces as : / hope^ I know^ 'Us true^ you see^ you know 
etc., may be followed by a sentence without a con- 
junction and with the construction of a principal sen- 
tence, in German as well as in English; e. g. 3<^ 
l^offe, ©ie beftnben pd^ tool^U I hope you are well. 3<| 
gcjic^c, \(i) »ei5 ni^t« bat)on. 6ie toijfcn, bet ^erjog ijl 
je^t Ui ^ofe. 3^ glauBc, mein !23ruber tfl !ranf. 

The order observed in the arrangement of the acces- 32G 
sory member or clause of a compound sentence^ differs 
from the order followed in the principal sentence, in 
as much as the verb of the accessory or dependent 
clause *) is placed at the end^ whereas in the principal 
sentence it, on. the contrary, immediately follows the 
subject (§. 187); e. g. ©eitt ^atcr ijl gcjiern angefommen 
(principal sentence); \6) toei^, t>a^ cr gejlctu angcfommcn 
ip (accessory sentence). When however the predicate 
is a compound expression, connected with two auxi- 
liary veAs, the regular construction of an accessory 
sentence would offend the laws of eurythmy; e. g. 
tt)ettn er gcjtern anfommcn fonnen ^atte; therefore the 
auxiliary verb conjugated, is placed before the principal 
verb; e. g. mnn er gejlcrn $attc dnfommen Knncn. — 
5?ann i^ »etgcf[en, tt>ic c« ^dtte fommcn fonnen? (®^.) 

If however, in a similar sentence, other objects occur or 
any accessory complements or adverbial expressions, extending 
the notion conveyed by the sentence, such expressions pre- 
cede the auxiliary verb, e. g. SBenn er geflern, %\t biefer 
3ett, in unfeter<Siabt ^dlte antommen fonnen (if he had 
teen able to arrive yesterday, at this timfi, in our dty), 

- But when the auxiliary verb is readily understood, 
from the context, it is usually omitted; e. g. Ttk fattl 
Me RunU gu, baf 3^r meinem O^eim ubetgeben wotben 
(t»dret). (^^.) 2Ba« tear mein ^an! bafiir, ba^ i* ber 



*) See the definitions of principaL, accessory clause etc. at 
the beginning of this -Chapt. X Vll. 
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a$oUet Slttd^ auf mid^ ^ebucbet 0)atU), biefen ^t%, bet 
i^n nut gro^ gemad^t (^at), bie f^urjlen (^atte) ^a^len 
laffen? (@(^i.) 

When the subject of an accessory sentence is to be 
pointed out emphatically^ it is placed among the objects; 
e. g. (pollen tDir erietben t)on bem fremben ^ned^t toa^ und 
in fciner ma6)t fcin «aifcr burftc bictcn? (©(^.) Ttxt ijl 
fld^re 5tiinbc jugcfommen , ba§ jwifd^cn biefen jloljcn Sotbd 
unb meinemSSetter md^t5llle« me^r fo jle^t tcie fonjl. (®d^.) 

827 An aceesaory sentence, representing, as it were, the 
subject, attribute, or object of a princ^al sentence, is 
considered as occupying the place of a substantive^ ad^ 
jective^ or adverb; e. g. it is to be regretted that he 
died (= his death is to be regretted). A * person who 
is ignorant (== an ignorant person). He was quite well 
wJien I saw him last (he was quite well yesterday). 

Accessory sentences, accordingly, are divided into: 
Substantive accessory sentences^ 
Adjective accessory sentences^ and 
Adverbial accessory sentences. ^ 

A substantive accessory sentence is a sentence which 
is equivalent to an abstract substantive. 

An adjective accessory sentence is a sentence, equi- 
valent to an adjective, used either as an attribute to 
qualify a substantive, or as a substantive - adjective 
(§. 127) to express some person or thing. 

An adverbial accessory sentence is a sentence, equi- 
valent to an adverb or adverbial phrase, having the 
value of an adverbial object (of place ^ <tma, manner^ 
causality or co-ewistence). 

1. Substantive accessory sentence. 

328 A substantive accessory sentence is either affirmativey - 
or interrogative;' the former takes the conji^ notion baf 
that; the latter ob i/, whether^ or one of the interro- 
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gative pronouns; e. g. id^ tt>ci^, ba^ e« »a^r ijl, I know 
that it is true. 3^ wei^ nic^t, ob c« wal^r ijl, I do not 
know if it is true,^ 3^ wci^ ni^t, n>er e^ ijl/ or tt>o cr 
ijt, I do not know, who it is, or where he is* — ^runt 
Ua%' \6) batauf an, ba^ bcr 25cfe^I jur ^inr^tung %U\6) 
au^gcfettigt toerbc. (©d^.) 3d^ mii§ barauf befle^en, ba^ *) 
^«tjo^ grieblanb brcd^e mit bcm ^aifcr. (®d^.) 3<^ 
foti crfennen, ba§ m^ 9'^icmanb ^a§t, ba^ D^iiemanb mid^ 
bcrfolgt. (®.) S)a5 er bctrogcn ijl, fann er nic^t fc^^n; 
bag jtc 93ett%r jtnb, fann \6^ m6)t jeigen. (®.) 3ebcr 
©c^titt be« 8eben« jeigt, bag bie ^lug^cit nott)ig fei. (®.) 
Stagt 6u(^ nut bci jebem ©cbid^t, ob c^ cin (5rlcbte« tnU 
^altc, unb b bic« ©ricbte 6u(j^ gcforbert ^abe. (®.) 

a. When the predicate of the principal sentence 
governs a preposition, a demonstrative pronoun must 
be added which is compoimded with the preposition, 
according to §. 143; e. g. 3(^ »eig nic^t^ bat>on, bag 
cr franf ijl, litr. 'I know nothing thereof that etc/ (= / 
know nothing of his being ill), ^tm grbgter Sort^cil bc« 
^lanb barin, bag bic Siebe gur <StiUc ^ctrfd^cnb war (®.) 
{my greatest advantage consisted [litr. ^therein that^ ==] 
in the love for tranquillity being prevailing). 

b. In quotations^ the conjunction bag is generally 
left out ; the accessory sentence is constructed as a 
principal and its predicate is put in the conjunctive 
or conditional mood; e. g. er fagt, cr fei franf, he says, 
he is ill. 

2. Adjective accessory sentence. 

Adjective sentences are connected with the principal 329 
sentence by a demonstrative pronoun in the principal^ 



*) Similar combinations in which conjunctions are employed 
in German, are frequently expressed in English by the par- 
ticipial construction dependent on a preposition^ thus: 1 must 
insist pitr.] ^ihat Duke Friedland should break with the 
emperor^ = upon his breaking (i. ^e. upon a rupture etc,) 
(jcomp. also §. 328, b in the text) and the numerous instances 
on ''Participial construcHon^ in ^Firsi German Book\ 

Becker-Frftdersdorf's Germ. Grammar. 15 
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and a relative pronoun in the accessory sentence. The 
demonstrative pronoun in the principal sentence is 
frequently omitted in German as well as in English; 
but the relative pronoun must always be expressed in 
German , though it be omitted in English ; e. g. the 
trees (which) you have planted grow very well, bic 
95aume, toeld^c i^r gc^^flqnjt ^abt, tt>ac^fen fc^r gut; the 
first battle they fought was with two Sarazens, bie 
etjle Qdjla^t, bie {te lieferteii/ war gegen jwei @ata§enen. 

An adjective accessory sentence is either to be con- 
sidered as an attribute, qualifying a substantive con- 
tained in the principal sentence, as in the examples 
just adduced; or it is used substantively itself, the 
general notion of a person or thing being understood; 
e. g. Handsome is that handsome does. 

830 a. Attributive adjective sentences take the adjective 
relative pronoun tt)cl(^er, tocl^c, rotld^t^, or ber, bic 
bad, agreeing in gender and number with the sub- 
stantive referred to (in the principal sentence), and 
taking that form (case or preposition) corresponding 
to its office in the accessory sentence; e. g. ber 3Rann, 
tocld^cn (Ace. sing, masc.) i^ gefct)en ^bc; bie grau, 
bet (Dat. sing, fern.) id) bad ®elb gegebcn ^abe. 3)ad 
fiieb, bad aud ber ^e^Ic bringt, ijl So^n, ber rci(^li<]^ 
lo^net. (®.) 

®e^n tt)ir ind ©efilb i)ar>ox, 
^ad jtd^ flolj bem ^immel jeiget 
per [o felcrlic^ empor 
Uber'm SrbenfriiJ^ling jleigct. (U^I.) 

3Ren[(3^en, bie t>a^ ®\nd mit einem So^n iibcrraft^te, gu 
tt)eld5)em jte feinen natiirlid(^en ®runb in i^ren ^anblungen 
ftnben, njerben fe^r leici^t toerfud^t, ben not^wenbigen 3ufam« 
men^ang jwifd^en Urfac^e unb ffiirfung iiber^au^rt ju t>er« 
lernen. (Sti^.) 

The genitive cases, ml^ii and tt)el(^et, of the rela- 
tive p'ronoun are not used in this way, the genitive of 
ber (beffen, beren, §. 140) being always employed 
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instead of them; e. g. ber SBein, beffen \^ bctarf; Me 
grau, bcrcn <Bi)^n geflorben ip; bie ®(tern, bercn ^inb 
fran! ijl ic. 

When the substantive referred to expresses a place, 331 
time, or manner, adverbial relative' pronouns are made 
use of, instead of the adjective pronouns and preposi- 
tions, viz. tt>0, in which place; ba, toenn, (iH, in which 
Ume^ and Xo'xt in which manner; e. g. ^arum fud^tc er il^n 
na(3^ SO^abrib §u lo(!en, mo *er ber Icitcnbcn 5lufjt(^t cine« 
:^d^cren Serflanbc^ cutgogen mar. (8ci^.) 3n granffurt ijl 
no^ ba« ^au^ gu fe^cit, n>o (Satire gcboren worben. Urn 
bie 3«it^ tt)Cttn bie 2:rauben reifen; in berftlbcn 6tunbe, 
aU er jlarb; bie 3lrt tt)ie er mid^ empftng. — ®o ^b' ic^ 
nun bie 6tabt toetlajfen , n? ic^ gelebet lange 3cit. (U ^ I.) 
^ennjt bu ba« fianb, n>o bie (Sittonen b(ii^n? (®.) D \6^h 
net ^ag, wchn eriblic^ ber ©olbat in« Seben einfef^rt, in 
bie iWenfdSili^feit. (®d^.) 3}^an mar in Smeifel iibcr bie 
5lrt, noie ber ^rieg gefii^rt merben [oUte. (6(^.) 

The demonstrative pronoun, \^\6) such^ is in German 
always followed by the adjective pronoun and not by 
the relative adverb as, as in English ; e. g. such animals 
as live in the water, folc^e Z^'mt, bic im 2Bajfer leben. 
— ^t\^ einen 2Bcg mir an au« biefem ^rang, ^iilfreid^e 
Tla^k, einen folc^en geiget mir, ben t(| bermag ju gei^n. 
(©c^.) But it is also followed by toie; e. g. Son \oU 
^en 6(^iffen, n>ie Je^t gebaut merben, ^at man frii^er 9?i^t« 
gemugt. ©ol^e ^anfe, tt>ie !I)u, berlangen gute ^flege. 

In certain cases however the German idiom agrees 
with the English^ the adverbial pronoun tt>ie (as) being 
employed when the demonstrative fold^ is understood; 
e. g. 3)a tt)arb ein ^ngrif unb ein 2Biber(lanb, wie ii^n 
fein gliidClid^ ?luge nodj) gefe^en. (6^.) 2)ranf pel er mir 
um ben ^aU unb jeigte eine JRii^rung, mie jener fleine 
^ienP fie.gar m6)i mxi^ mar. (©d^.) 

b. Adjective sentences^ used substantively^ take the sub- 332 
stantive relative pronoun, wer who^ voa^ what^ referring 
to the demonstrative pronoun l^er, t>a^ in the principal 
sentence ; the personal pronoun e r he^ which is in 
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EDglish employed in the principal sentence (e. g. he 
who lies will steal), is not jadmitted in German: SSet 
lugt bet jtie^lt. — ffia« SWorc^cntraume mir t)cr^ie5eii, ba^ 
mad^te jlet« bet ^Unt wa^t. (U^L) 933 er Hft^t, bet letne 
tjerlietctt; »cr im ®lud ijl, bet lerne ben S^merg. (@d^.) 

aSer nic fcin 23Tob mit X^rancn a^, 
2Bet nie bte fummeiDoQen 9la^tt 
3luf feinem SSettc tt)cincnb fa^, 

The demonstrative prononn bex, (hat^ is frequently- 
used instead of the relative ttjcr, when the accessory 
sentence is placed after the principal; e. g. SRan tabelt 
ben, bet feine 2:^aten mo^t (®.) 2Bo^l bem, bet feiner 
aSater gem gebcnft. (®.) 

The demonstrative pronoun m^ the principal sen- 
tence , when in the genitive or dative case, assumes- 
the forms: 

Gen. Sing. Masc. andNeut. be[[en, Gen.Plur. beret, 
„ „ Fem. bcren, Dat. „ benen; 

e. g. SBer liigt, beffen ®^r^ ijl i^etlbrcn. 3SetftteB benen, 
bie bid^ beleibigt ^ben. ^ir l\t%t nici^td (I do not mind) 
an bet 9Weinung beter, bie i^ berad^te. When however 
the accessory sentence precedes the principal sentence^ 
the gen. plur. bet en is used instead of beter; e. g» 
bie id^ t>erad^te, an beren SReinung lie^t mir nid^td. 

The demonstrative pronoun in the principal sentence 
is frequently omitted; e. g. SBer ^ed^ ajngreift, befubelt 
jld^. Prov. ©inge (bet), teem ®e[ang gcgeben. (II ^L) SBer 
O^ren ^at, (bet) fofl ^oren.'(®.) 2Ber mel »ei^, ^at mel 
ju forgen. (fieff.) SBad man IBcrruc^ten t^ut, n>irb nid^t 
gefegnet. (®.) 9Ba« nic^t tjerboten ijl, ijl erlaubt. (S6^.) 

The demonstrative pronoun however must be added^^ 
when there is a preposition governing it; and such 
contractions as: an account of what happened; to take 
notice of what passes, are not conformable to the 6er-» 
man idiom ; it is, moreover, to be observed, that in this- 
case the demonstrative pronoun cannot be contracted 
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with the preposition (conf. §.328); e. g. ein SSerid^t 
ibcr ba«, n)a« jic^ ercigncte. 9»cin SSater fagtc mir »emg 
t>on bem (not bat>0n), toad er mtt i^m gerebet ^atte. (@.) 
Sergebcn^ erinticrtc bet ^bgeorbnete ben ©roBercr an bad 
(not bafan), »a« bie ©ered^tigfcit t)on i^m forbcrte. (®(i^.) 
Ox \pxa^ ^erfd^iebene Mai mxt mir iiber bad (not bariiiber), 
toad er fiit jtc unb i^re ^inbcr ju t^un benfe. (®.) 6« war 
mir auffaUenb, t>a^ er »ott bcm (not batoon), worin bet 
®runb aUer meiner |)anblun9en lag , offenbar tcinen Segriff 
^atte. (®.) 

The following accessory sentences are of the same 38S 
description, and take the relative loet, toad (and not 
t»el(^er). 

a. Those referring to an indefinite pronoun or nu- 
meral, viz. ettpad, nid^td, ailed, eind, manned, t>kh mm%; 
«. g. gd ijl ni(^td gro§, road nidi)t pt ijl; unb cd ijl 
ni^td tt)a^r/tt>ad m6)i bejle^t. (Slaubiud.) @d ijlnid^t 
ailed ®olb, tt>ad glangt. Prov. 6d ifl nur eind, »ad 
und retten !ann. (®$.) 9lvin ifl nic^td, voa^ bemSertrauen 
noc^ im SBege fiaube. {^d),) Sieled, xoai jte t^aten, 
mad^tc i^nen bie ©elbjltjcrt^eibipng jur ^piiri^t. (6^.) S)ied 
^aud t)erfammelt ailed, road mir t^euer ifl. (©(ij>.) 

b. Those referring to the neuter of an adjective in 
the superlative degree; e. g. ^ai 35efle, road i^ ^abe. 
— ^em ^errli^flen, road au^ ber ®eifl empfangen, 
brangt immer frember 6tcjf ftdf> an. (^.) . J)ad Se^e, road 
man iDon i^m lernt, ifl nici^t mitjut^eilen. (®.) (Sr ^)reifet 
t>a^ ^o(S{>flc., bad 93efle, toai bad ^erj ft^ roiinfci^t, road 
ber ©inn bege^rt. (©4) ^<^^ ©d^onfle fud^t er auf ben 
gluren, roomlt er feine Siebe f(3^miidt. (©^.) 

c. Those referring to a personal pronoun. In this 
case the accessory sentence always takes the pronoun 
t>er, bie, bad (not roer); and whfen the accessory sen- 
tence refers to a pronoun of the first or second person, 
this pronoun is generally repeated in the accessory 
sentence; e. g. ©ci (^u) mir roitlfommen, ber ^u mit 
mir gleidj^e ®efii^le t^eilefl. (6^.) ^ai roiffen roir, t>\t 
roir bie ©epifen iagen. (®c^.) -SBie oerad^f i(3^ 6udJ>, bie 
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3^t Qm^ felbjl unb bie fflelt bcliigt. (@<i^.) S^bxtn fte 
i^n, bet ein ^clb ijl unb cin SWeiif^ iugle^. (®^.) ®ie 
wottten aud^l im Xobe nii^t Don i^m lafen, bet i^ted il^eben^ 
gu^tet mx. (Sc^.) 3^t> bie 3^t i^tieg fu^^ttgegen meinen 
©o^n. (© (i^.) 

ObsehvatioNj — It most be observed that, when the per- 
sonal pronoun he, they, does not denote a certain person, but 
only has the value of a demonstrative pronoun, the Grerman 
idiom requires a demonstrative pronoun; e. g. they who 
know it, bie, meld^e e^ irtffen. He who escapes from death 
is not pardoned, tt>er bent ^obe entge^t, bet totrb nic^t be^ 
gnabigt. 

8. Adverbial accessory sentences. 

S84 The adverbial accessory sentences are distinguished 
according to the different adverbial relations which the 
action, expressed by the predicate, bears with reference 
to the locality, time^ manner^ causality, co- existence^ 
or intensity, and are connected with their principal 
sentence by different conjunctions according "to their 
different meanings. 

a. Adverbial accessory sentence of locality. 

The principal sentence in its complete form takes 
a demonstrative adverb ef locality, and the accessory 
sentence a relative, as follows: 

Principal sentence. Accessory sentence. 

ba v^o (rest in a place), 

ba^in iDO^in (motion towards a place), 

ba^er, or Don ba tpo^cr (motion from a place). 

Remark. These relations of locality must not be 
comfounded with adjective sentences, in which tt)0 re* 
presents the relative pronoyn preceded by a preposition 
oi place; e, g. .^ennjl bu ba« Sanb, »o (= in bem) bie 
G^itronen blu()en? knowest thou the land where (= in which) 
the citrons bloom f — or with the d^endent clause of 
a question introduced by tt)o; e. g. 3(^ toxH mifen, too 
et ifl, / will know where he. is. 
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The demonstrative adverb in the principal sentence 
is frequently omitted when followed by the correspon- 
ding relative^ but it must be expressed, when the pre- 
dicate of the accessory sentence requires a different 
relative; e. g. 3(^ tt)o^>ne (ba), too cr tt>o^nt. 3^ fle^je 
(ba^in), tDo^in cr gc^ct. ®c^en ©U, njol^in bie $pid^t 
©ie ruft = (ba^in) tt>o 2C. 2Bo tai %ai i|l, ba fammcln 
ftd^ bie 5lbler. 3c^ lomme (ba^er), tt>o^cr cr !ommt. But: 
3(^ tpoij^nc ba, wot) in S'iicmanb !ommt. 3<^ Qci^c bal^in, 
tt>o cr tt>o^nt. 3c^ !ommc ba^er, too cr rno^nt. 2Bo ®ott 
<tnc ^ir(J^c ^i b a toiU bcr 2^cufcl cine StaptUt ^aUn. Prov. 
28 eucr ©c^a^ ijl, bd i(l cucr ^erj. ^a« ©cbei^cn Hcibct 
fern, tt)o Sicbc fc^lct unb Scrtraucn. (U^I.) 2Bo ro^c^rciftc 
jtnnlo^ wdtcn, ba tann ft(^ fcin ©cbilb Qcjlalten. (©4) 
ffi ba« ©trcnge ntit bcm 3artcn, to o ©tarfc^ fx^ unb WiU 
t)e« :paartcn, ba gibt c« eincn guten Slan^. (©^.) ^ic 
^ro^tcn ©^.tt)icrig!citen licacn ba, tt)0 tt>ir ftc nid^t fud^en. 
{©.) , m6)t iibcraU, tt)o SBaffcr ijl, ftnb grofc^e; abcr wo 
wan grof^e ^ort, ifl SBaffcr. (®.) 9?id()t wo bic golbnc 
©crc« lad^t, wo ba« gifcn wac^ft in ber Serge ©d^adj^t, ba 
entfpringen ber drbe ©cbictcr. (©^.) 2Benn x^ midj> in 
dner mittlcrcn ober gro§en ©tabt umfel^c nnb bemcrfc, wo 
t>enn bie Tltn^tn fic^ ^inwenbcn, urn i^ren 5lbenb jugubrin* 
gen, fo finbet fx6) immer, ba§ man bafein ge^t, wo man 
grii^enb begrii^t wirb, wo man gerne l^ort nnb ge^ort wirb, 
to man Ibeim gefcUigen ®ef|)rad^ unb ©|)iel immer gewif 
ijl, feine ^artic ju ftnben. (®.) 

Remark. Some adverbial sentences are simply 
connected by a preposition^ which latter then serves 
the part of a conjunction; e. g. 3<3^ fam, wd^renb (baf) 
er f(^Iicf, unb wartete, bi« (ba§) cr crwad^te, I came while 
he slept and waited till he awoke. The addition of ba^ 
is considered obselete at present. 

b. Adverbial accessory sentences of time. 

Accessory sentences of time take the conjunctions: 385 
ba, al^, wenn, nai^bem, feit, bi«, which denote the dif- 
ferent relations of time, explained in Chapter XIII. 
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I. Point of time. 

When the event, expressed in the principal sentence 
is represented as quite simuUaneoua with that expressed 
in the accessory sentence, the accessory sentence takes 
the conjunctions al^, ba, or tpenn. 

The conjunctions al^ and ba *) are used, Ti^hen the 
time of an action relates to a definite event in pcLSt time; 
on the other hand, n>enn is employed, when time is 
fixed by an indefinite past event, or by some event in 
present or future time. Thus, aid (or ba) id^ il^tt fra^te^ 
gab cr mir feine Slntwort, when (i. e. at the time when) 
I asked him, he gave me no answer; but, tt)etin td^ i^ll 
fragte, gab er mit fcinc 5lnttt)ort, whenever I asked him, 
he would give me no answer. The- conjunction aH 
is, accordingly, only used with the imperfect tense, 
when a single definite fact is mentioned. In all other 
cases tpenn must be employed, instead of which the 
obsolete form wann is sometimes used. 

Additional examples. 

51 U ©tie^cnlanb auf ben 0lu^m bet ©ele^tfamfcit am 
^otjejlen f^in fonnte, mu^te e^ ftc^ in'ba^ tnacebonif^c 3oc^ 
fugen. (S effing.) SBie? ba noc^ 5lllc« lag in meiter gerne, 
b a ^attejl bu (Jntfci^luS unb ^\xtf) , unb je^t , b a au« bcm 
Xtaume 2Ba^r^eit merben mU, ba bie Sollenbung na^e, ba 
fangfl bu an ju jagen. (<B(fy.) 2Benn x6) m\6^ in einet 
mittleren ober gro^en <Stabt umfe^e unb bemerfe :c. (s. §. 334). 
3eit ijl, bie UnfaKe ju bemeinen, ttjenn jte fommen unb 
toirfUd^) etfd^einen. (6d^.) 

The principal sentence, when placed after the acces- 
sory^ sometimes takes the demonstrative ba, or, after 
toann , the corresponding bann. 2B a ft n bie 5lbenbgIo(f c 
^aUt, ba reb' id^, <^en> mit bit. (U^I.) ffiann. ©li^e 
gurfen, Conner roUt wann ©turm erbraujl im SBalb, bann 



*) The conjunction ba, being generally employed to de- 
note causality, time is more commonly expressed by ale. 
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jtcift er traumenb na^ bem ®(3^»ert, bcr alte ^clb ^aralb. 
(U^I.) ©onji, »cnn berSJater audjog, ba n>ar eingwuen, 
wetitt er iroieberfam. (©(S^«) SBeitn bic SBolfen gct^iirmt 
ben ^immel fd^toatjen, »cnn bum>)ftofenb ber $)onnet ^Ut 
b a , b a fu^lcn ft^ atte ^er jen in be« furd^tbaten 6(^itf [aU 
©ewaltt (©d^O 

-45 fioon a5 is expressed by fob a lb aU, or merely 
fobalb; e. g. ©obalb bic erjtcn Sctd^en fd^tDirrtcn, erfd^ien 
ein iWab^cn tt)unberbat; bod^ fc^nell war i^re ©pur i)er* 
loren, fobalb t>a^ SD^abd^en 5lbfd^icb nat^m. (©d^.) ^a« 
©erufle toirb abgerijfen, fobalb ber ^au woUenbet ifL 
(Seffing.) ©oba:lb is also employed for no sooner — ^ 
than; e. g. they had no sooner left Dunkirk road, than 
the wind became contrary, fobalb fie bie IR^cbe Oon 
^iinfirdj^en t>crlajfen fatten, tourbe ber 2Binb ungiinjlig. 
They no sooner entered the wood, than they perceived 
the habitations of men, fobalb fie ben SBalb betraten, 
erblidften jie menf^lid^e fflo^nungen. 

When the predicate of the principal sentence precedes 386 
or follows in time that of the accessory saDj^nce, the 
conjunctions e ^ e , before , and n a d^ b e m , a/ter , are 
employed in the same way as the correspcmding con- 
junctions in English; the conjunction bet) or, before^ is 
obsolete. 9'^imm ber ©tunbe tt>a^r, e^' fie entfd^liit>ft 
(©d^.) 6l>e ba« brittc iWor^enrot^ fd^eint, ^at er fdfcneU 
mit bem ©atten bie ©d^wejlcr Dercint. (©d^.) (^^.e bie 
^unjl unfer Setragen ^ebilbct unb bie Seibenfd^aften eine 
^eborgte ©^)rad^e gcle^rt ^atte, maren wnfere ©itten bdurifd^, 
aber natiirlid^, (2 effing.) 9'lac^bem fein IBater gejlorben 
war, Derfaufte er fein ^au«. 5)er ^onioi tocrlie^ Mrnberg, 
nad^bem er e« mit einer ^inlanglid^en ©efa^ung Derfe^n 
^atte. (©d^.) 

II. Duration of time. 

The duration of time of the predicate is denoted 
by feitbem or feit (since) *) and bi^ (tiU^ until). Both con- 

*) It must be observed, that feit and feitbem are not, like 
since, used in a causal signification. 

16* 
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vey the notion of a fixed limitation relative to time, 
feitbem, designating the point of Qommenc^ment, and 
bid the point of termination of any action or state 
expressed by the predicate ; e. g. @ e i t b e m ber ^otiig 
feinen ®o^n 'otxloxtn, i>crtraut it SBtnigen btr Seinen mc^r. 
(®.) S)ic 2)cutfc^cn fonncn crjl iibcc Sitcratur urt^eilen, 
feit ftc felbjl cine fiiteratur \)aUn. (®.) 3t^ ttitt n^t 
e^cr mcine 6tcrnc lobcn, bid i^ bad @nbe bicfcr X^aten 
fe^e. (© d^.) I)cr Ked^tdgcle^rte ^alt Sebcn fiir cincn c^r* 
lid^cn Ttmn, bid bad ©egent^cil cttticfcn ijl. 

The conjunction whilst^ which denotes a co-incident 
duration of time ^ is expressed by toa^renb / inbe§ ; see 
§. 344. 

0. Adverbial accessory sentences of manner. 

887 Manner is expressed either by comparing one action 
with another, or by expressing the effect of the action; 
e. g. he speaks as he thinks; or: — he speaks so that 
he is never understood. 

When one action is compared with another, the ac- 
cessory sentence takes the conjunction toit, <u, if it 
is a real action; if it is not real, aid oh, or aid tDenn, 
08 if^ are employed, and the latter conjunctions are 
followed by the conditional ot conjunctive mood. @r 
pe^t aud, aid ob ct fran! fei. ®r jtc^t aud/ aid tocwn 
cr franf ware. X^ut, aid »enn 3^r ju ^aufe ttarct (®.) 
6t jte^t aud, aid tt)cntt er in bet Uebcrjcugung Icbe, er fei 
$cn. (®.) ©d f^cini aid ob bie natiirlit^en (Smfjinbungcn 
bci gcmeincn Scutcn flarfer tt)arcn, aid bet anberen. (fi effing.) 
The comparative adoerhial members of a sentence are 
combined by the demonstrative fo (or al[o) either 
eapreasei or understood in the principal and the relative 
tt)ie in the accessory member; e. g. 5Bie fid^ bieSReigung 
anberd njenbet, alfo jlcigt unb faUt bed Urt^eild SBoge. 
(®d^.) SBie bet ^ilger fx^ nad^ Dflen menbet, fo ferret 
ji^ mcin §offen nnb mein ©e^nen bem Sinen ^ellen ^im^ 
meldputtfte ju. (©c^.) SBie ®eijler in ber Suft oertoe^^en, 
(fo) entfd^roanb fte mir nnb »arb nid^t me^r gefe^en. (®^.) 
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<5o tt>ic bet fflci^^rau^ ba« fieben ciner ^o^le crfrifii^t, fo 
erftifd^t bo« Ocbet bic ^offnungcn bc« ^erjen«. (®.) 3d^ 
foil Icben, loic i4> m(i^t leben ma^. (®.) 2)e« giitflen unb 
be« aSolfe^ 9*e(i^tc |tnb tocmobcn, loie ji^ Ulm' unb ffitV 
umf(^lingen. (U^l) ^i€ man au^ Der[un!nen @tabten 
txi)abnt Oottcrbilbcr grabt f o ifl maniS^ ^dUg SRed^t gu ret* 
ten, ba« imter wujten Srumment lebt (U^I.) 

The conjiinction» n)enn, ob are sometimes omitted, 
in consequence of which the accessory sentence must 
be constructed like an interrogative sentence; e. g. er 
fie^t au«, aU fei cr frtfn!. -. (Sr t^ut, aU ware er unf^ul* 
big. I^t, aU »dret 3^r gu ^oiife. 

Remark. Similar sentences are usually contracted 
in English, by omission of the verb of the consequent 
clause ; e. g. ^he walked as if tired'. This ellipsis can 
not take place in German. 

From comparative accessory sentences of manner, 888 
expressed by toxt, we must distinguish such sentences 
as express the degree of intensity of the principal sen- 
tence ; e. g. he is as rich, as he wishes to be ; he is as 
rich as his brother ; he is richer than his brother. Sen- 
tences of this description take the conjunction aid 
(not to i e), when the preceding adjective is in the po- 
sitive degree, as well as when it is in the compara- 
tive; e. g. er i(l fo reidf>, aU er ju fein tounfd^t; er tjl 
reiser, aU er wet^. 3^ t>a^k fo ebel nid^t al« bu mid^ 
gerne glauben ma^en ntod^tejt. (©^.) ©ie finb franfet, 
aU 6ie und glauben mac^en woUen. (©d^.) 5lnojlen« 2ob 
;^at mx6) me^r ergo^t, al^ bag e« mid5> beleibigt ^tte. (®.) 

ObservaI'ION. -— The adverb of intensity al6 (as, than) is 
to be distinguished from the conjunction aX9, following a 
negation. The latter answers to the English but; e. g. i^ 
^fabe Jtetnen gefel^en aU bi(i^, ♦! bate seen none hut you, et 
i^i nid^t0 aU SBaffer getrunfe^/ B^ drank nothing hut water. 

When the accessory sentence precedes the principal 
one, it tak'fefl'fo, instead of al^, and the corresponding 
adjective or adverb is immediately connected with fo ; 
e. g. fo ^o6) *er jlanb, fo tief war fein gaD. (@d^.) So 
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wid^tigc Utfad^cn fiubtoig ^attt, t>it ^eutralitat ju ©tanbe 
ju brin^cn, f c tnftigc ©runbe ^attc ®u(lat) 5lbolf, bad ®u 
gentt^cU ju wiinf^cn. (®^.y ®0'.t)icl ^nbifd^e« in htm 
^organg war,, fo ^itl trug er pt S^ilbung meincd ^erjcnd 
bet. (®.) So crnflcn ®runb ^u ^ajl, bie« Sid^t ^u flic^n, 
[o bringenten l^b' id§>, ba§ id^ I)it'« ^cbc. (6(^.) 

The relation of intensity referring to a comparative 
degree (expressed in English by the — <Ae (e. g. the 
more — the better) is denoted in German by jc (relative) 
in the accessory and bcjlo (demonstrative) in the prin- 
cipal clause of the sentence; c. g. je me^r ct l^at, bejlo 
me^r tDtQ et (the more he has, th^ more he wants) ; e. g. 
je tt)citct man in bcr (Stfa^rung fortriitft bcflo na^cr fommt 
man bem Uncrfptfc^Iid^cn; je mc^r man bie (Stfa^rung ju 
nu^cn mx^r bcflo me^r jie^t man, ba^ bad Unerforf(|^lid^e 
fcinen :pra!tifd)cn 9'Ju^cn ^at. (®.) 3e mei^r i^m fein ®c* 
bac^tni^ JU <5tatten fam, bcjlo mc^r rt>u6)i fcin Tlvit\). (®.) 
3e genauer \^ jte beobaci^tetc, bcjlo me^r bcf(i)amtc jte mid^. 
(®.) 3e fanftcr biefc ^rfa^rungen mxen, bcjlo oftcr fu^te 
\6) jte 5U erneuern. (®0 Instead of be^o, we sometimes 
employ je in tlie principal clause, as: -Je langer je 
lieber. 

339 The intensity of an action i^ frequently expressed 
as proportionate to its effect; in mis case the accessory 
sentence takes the conjunction b a § , that^ and the prin- 
cipal the adverb fp; e. g. er \px\d)t fo, ba§ man i^n 
Derjle^en fann; er f^^rid^t fp fd^neU, ba§ man i^n nid()t per* 
fle^en fann. In English this relation is generally ex- 
pressed in a peculiar way by so — as to^ such — as to; 
e. g. he was so full of thought as not to notice any 
one about him. We find no people 50 rude, as to be 
without any ru^ of politeness, nor ft^fy so polite, as 
not to have sonre rem^jaj^pf rudeness. (i^raniWtn). In 
German this constructii^HpS not allowed*); there must 
always be a complete accessory sentence with ba^; 

Jflj^l 

*) A few p]irases only are of a similar ^UMbtion, as: 
@eicn <Sie f gut mix ju fagcn ic. dt War f oHEfimi^ (autio), 
tnir ben Sffieg ju jeigen. 
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e. g. er n>at fo in ©ebanfen, ba§ et 9^ieman^en bemerfte. 
SBit flttben fcin^ol! fo ro^, ba^ c« o^ne IRegeln bet ^of* 
li^feit toate, unb fetnd fo ^ofiic^, ba^ ed nici^t einige €t)u« 
ten t>on 9to^^ett i^atte. @o tief bin i^ ^efaHen, bin fo 
atm getoorben, ba§ t^ an unfre frii^en ^inberja^re bi<^ 
ma^nen mu^, ba§ id^ bi(!^ hiittn m\x^, bie lan^ t>er$e^nen 
<S(^iilben abgwtragcn. (©(f).) 9?o^ i(l !ein giirjl fo ^od^ 
^cfiitjlet fo audema^It fein irb'fd^cr ^ann, ba^; toenn bie 
SBelt na6) grci^eit biirjlct, er jie mit gtei^eit tranfen !ann. 
(U^t.) 

Additional Examples, 

I>ie 5lbf(i>nft i(l boii^ fo »erfa^t, ba§ man jte leid^t ber* 
locc^felt (®c^.) (£r betoittigte ben Zmpptn bie Sinterquar* 
tiete, bod^ fo, ba^ fte aufd ©df^neUjIe fonnten )>erfammelt 
toerben. (<Sd^.) 

The demonstrative fo, in some cases, is omitted in 
the principal sentence, e. g. er fleUte feine 5lrmee in einer 
^ebo^^jelten Sinie in ©d^Iad^torbnung (fo), ba§ bie jweite 
anriicfen fonnte, toenn bie erjle jum SBeid^en gebrad^t tt)or* 
ben toar. (®(i^.) 

If the intensity of an action , is represented as dis- 
proportionate, relative to it$ effect^ the intensive adverb 
g U is employed in • the prinaipcd clause , followed by 
al^ ba^ in the cons^^uent, the verb of the latter clause 
being in the conditional mood; .e. g. er ift JU f^tt)ad^, 
al« ba^ er feine . Scrt^eibigung oerfu(^te, he is too 
weak to attempt his d^ence; er ifl ju e^i^/ fll^ baf 
et eine Unwat^r^eit fagcat fotlte, he is too honest to tell a 
lie. The accessory sentence of this description may, 
however, be again abridged into a supine, as in Eng- 
lish; but then aH is omitted, and the preposition um 
is frequently placed before the supine; e. g. ju f(3^n)a^, 
feine SBertfjeibigung ju tjerfudjen; ju xt\>i\^, um eine Un* 
toa^r^eit ju reben. 

Extracts from Authors, 

Si^ur ju befd^aftigt finb' ic^ i^n, aU ba^ er ^tit unb 
aWu^e fonnte ^aben, an unfer ©liid ju benlen. (® ^,) I)a« 
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Ungluif Mr ju offenbar, ai^ ta§ man fte ntc^t auf^ %eue 
^tte t>errufen unb loerbannen foQen. (@.) Sute IBetfo^nung 
tt>at ein toenig gu f^nett, aU bag fe bauet^aft ^atte [ein 
foUen. (®.) Dcr ga^lrci^ere Si^eil bet SDtenfci^cn toirb. bur^^ 
ben Stamps mtt bet IRot^ t)iel gu fe^r ermubet unb abge« 
fpannt aU bag et {t(^ gu einem neuen unb pattern j^am^fe 
mit bem 3nrt^um aufraffen fotttc. (©d^.) 2)er Wame ^oot 
ifi gu atigemein befannt, aU bag 3emanb fta^en fonnte: 
ffier ifl (5oo!. (gojler). 

d. Adverbial aooassory soatencei of oaosality. 

840 A reed cause ^ and a motive is expressed by xotil, 
because^ and ba, since^ as; the principal sentence, when 
following the accessory, sometimes takes the adverb 
fo; e. g. er fann nid^t ^e^en, weil er ein 23etn gebto^en 
^at. S93et( \6) i^m ^ettaut bid ^eute, m\i i^ au(^ ^euf 
ibm trauen. iS6).) ^ie Unbequemlic^feit iDurbe Don ber 
3ugenb meni^er em)>funben, tDeil i^r ctwad me^r @:pielraum 
gelajfen toarb. (®.) ©oUf \6^*^ nun im grnjl erfuUcn muf* 
fen, xotxl i(^ ju frei gefd^erjt mtt bem®eban!cn? 3^ mugte 
bie %\)at DoUbnngen, tt>eil i^ jte gebati^t? (®d^.) 

If the ground or motive' is to be rendered particu- 
lary prominent in the sentence , this i^ chiefly effected 
by introducing into the principal clause one of the 
prepositions, barum, begwegen, beg^alb; e. g. barum eben 
well i<^ bengrieben fud^e,mug \6f^a\itn(S^.), just for thai 
very reason^ because I seek (=: I am inclined) for 
peace, I am to fall. 2)egt»e^cn bleib* \6), tt>eil ed bid^ 
Detbriegt (®.), it is precisely for thatjreason I stay, be- 
cause it annoys you. 

If an effect is denoted as resulting from any giveuQause, 
the latter is generally expressed by an aefver^ioZ^tfutence 
connected by the r^Zafo'v^ ba, and the principal clause, if 
following the accessory^ is introduced by the demonstrative 
fo; e.g. ba bieaKujifUnmittcIbar auf ba« ©cfii^l wirft, fo ijl 
fie bie geijligjle aUcrtrafte. 3)a bad 5luge geioo^nt \% Mt^ 
in fe^cn,.fo i{l i^m eine aWiggejlalt nid^t fo jutoiber, aU bem 
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O^te ein 3Rif ton. (@.) S)it blu^t ^ett>i^ bad ((i^oniie ©liict 
bet @tbe, ba S)u fo fromm unb ^eilig bi{l. (®(^.) 3(^ !anii 
fto^Iid^ fd^eiben, ba m^tne ^ugen biefen %a^ gefe^n. (<5(i^.) 
S^gc^e gctroflet t»eg,'ba ^ benSaterbcru^igenfann. (©4*) 

The relation of. a real or positive c&use is denoted in the 
principal memberof the sentence by Si preposition which 
latter is contracted with the relative ba, into b a t) on (de- 
noting efficient cause), b a b u t (^ (denoting Tn^and) and b a r « 
a Ud , b a r a n (denoting chiefly inference). In using this kind 
of construction, which in fact is entirely idiomatic^ the de- 
pendent adverbial clause is always introduced byba^; 
e. g. cr ijl bat) on franf getoorben, ba^ cr ein falted 93ab 
genommen ^at/be has been taken ill, % ^^^^^ ii^to a 
cold bath. @iner jlirbt nic^t babon, ba^ er einen %^% 
fajlet a person does not die, by fasting for a day (litr. 
does not die there of that he fasts) *). 2)a^ et fronf ifl, 
fd^lie§e '\^ baraud, baj er nid^t gefommen \% linfer/rom 
his not coming, that be is ill. 3<^ erfannte i^n batan, 
bag er jlammelte, I knew (or recognized) him, by his 
stammering. 

I 

Extracts from Authors, 

0lid^elieit mugte {t^ nur baburd^ ^u ^elfen, bag er ben 
geinbfeligfeiten ein fd^leunige* @nbe mad^te. (6^.) 2)en 
SJ^angel an IReiterei wugte er ba bur d^ gu erfe^en, bag er 
giiggdnger jt»ifd{>en bie Weiter fteUte. (®d[).) UngliitfUd^ijl 
bad flatoifd^e SBol! babur^ getoorben, bag ed jtd^ !eine 
bauernbe ftriegd^erfaffung geben fonnte. (Berber.) 

Conditional sentence. 

Conditioned sentences are connected with the princi- 841 
pal sentence by toenn, t/, the corresponding adverb 
f being expressed or understood in the principal sen- 
tence; e. g. wenn bu ^eute fparjl, (fo) wirjl bu morgen 
feinen SWangel leibcn. SBenn er f^ulbig i(l, fo mug er ge* 



*) Comp. the Examples given on this Idiom in the {First 
German Book. Appendix p. 56, §. 10—81). 
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jhaft mthm. 6« xoixt nie et»ad utttetriommett toerben, 
tvenn alle moglic^en Stnioatibe erji befeiti^t iDetben miif^en. 
3n ®ta« unb Slumen lieg* i^ getn , to e n n eine glbte tbnt 
t>on fern, unb toenn t)0(^ obcn^tn bie f^rupn^diDoHen gie^n. 
(U ^ I.) 2!)ic ® lorfe tone t » e n n man fie gcfci^tDungcn. (U ^ L) 
®cnn euer ©emiffen rein ijl, fo feib i^r frci. (®.) 

The conjunction toenn is frequently omitted, and 
the conditional sentence then assumes the construction 
of an interrogative sentence; e. g. f^arfl bu ^eute, 
fo JC; 3il ct f(^>ulbi^, fo etc. The same mode of 
expression is admissible in English, but only when 
the verb of the accessory sentence is in the con<Utional 
mood ; e. g. had I been in his place jl9! should have 
acted otherwise, n>dre \6) an fcincr ©telle gejoefen, fo ^tte 
i^ anber^ ge^anbelt. This restriction does not take 
place in German. 

®ibjl bu bem geinbe na^, fo %\bt cr bit ben gtieben ; 
Unb ^i6{l bu bir ni^t nac^, fo ijl hit @ie^ befd^ieben. 

SRudett. 

Sometimes the conditional accessory sentence is con- 
structed like an imperative sentence, and is then con- 
nected with- the principal sentence by unb, and, as in 
English, or by fo; e.g. fei im Sejt^, unb bu too^njl im 
!Rcc^t. (©d^.) ©eib gcred^t feib gemjfen^aft, wan belt 
unftvaflic^; fo toerben toir un^ in bcx ©wigfeit wicber be* 
gcgnen. (®d^.) 

Concessive and adversative Sentence, 

342 If from the accessory clause a consequence is drawn, 
contrary to what the statement contained in the prin- 
ciple clause would lead us to expect, the former is 
termed concession al and the sentence formed on adver^ 
sativ^ grounds. If f.i. we say: ^Although he is learned, 
he is not a good teacher* the first claude involves a con- 
cession, viz.: ^he is learned ; since now from this state- 
ment, it might be sooner inferred ^ihat he m a good 
teacher, than that he is no^^ the two clauses are said 
to have an adversative relation. 
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The conjunctions employed in this case are ehcjLtxd^, 
obfd^on, obtpol tt>cnn glcid^, »cnn au^, xotnn fd^on. The 
principal clause, if it follows the accessory^ generally 
takes the demonstrative fo and at the same time the 
modcd adverbs bo^ or bennoc^. 

Obsebvation. The conjunctions toenn f<^on, tocnn gleid^^ 
teenn au(^ are commonly separated by the subject of the 
sentence. 

Extracts from Authors: 

O^ man glci^ uber i>en erfod^tencn ®icg ba« 3:cbcum 
anjlimmte ; fo ^ftanb b o ^ SBaUcnjlctn feine Df^icbcrlacjc. (®d^.) 
SBenn c« gleid^ bicfcn 2:rm>^)en an Xajjferfcit o^t^xa^, fo 
teijtcn jic bod^ burd^ eincn glanjenben ^ufpu^ bic 3lugen. 
(6^.) 2Bcnn cr e« aud^ nid^t tt>ar, ber bie ©ati^fcn nac^ 
^rag locftc , fo tt>at c« b o ^ fein IBettagcn , »a« i^ncn bic 
^nna^mc bicfcr @tabt crlci(3^tertc. (® c^.) lln« ijl bcfannt 
tt)cnn gleid^ bet ©^tocbc ni^td baioon merfen foU, ba^ 
i^t mitSa^fen Qet)ctmc Untcr^anblnng ^)flcgt. (6 d^.) 3Benn 
<t gleidj> !ctn ftcunbli* (Scpd^t mad^t, fo fle^t er c« bo(i^ 
gctn, wenn man it)n befud^t. Dbfd^on xif \ot\^, bag cr 
i>or 9?ad^t nic^t fommt t)eTmuty id^ i^n b o d^ jcben 5lugcn« 
Mid. (®.) Dbgleld^ man bcm gcinbc nut etnc gcringe 
2Ra^t entgegenjufc^cn i^attc, fo fonntc man bod^ ^offen, 
jtd^ ju bc^au|)tcn. (©(i^.) 

The concessivB, like the conditional sentences, fre- 
quently assume the form of interrogative and impera- 
tive sentences^ the conjunction ob, or toenn being 
omitted; e. g. ijl e« ^leid^ 9ia(^t, fo Icud^tct unfcr JRcd^t; 
ijl gleid^ bic 3<i^t nic^^t boU, bad ^crj ijl ^icr bed ganjen 
3Sol!c«; ftnb aud^ bic altcn ^iid^er nid^t jur ^anb, jtc jtnb 
in unfrc ^crjcn cingefd^ricbcn. (®d^.) ^cin Srubcr jlcrbc 
ober ficQc, cr ijl i)crlorcn. (®.)- Sin 93olt bcm bad gcbotcn 
toitb, tjl fd^rcdflid^; cdrad^c obcrbulbc bic33ci^anblung.(©d^.) 

Concessive sentences, expressed in English by who- 
ever^ whatever^ however etc., take in German an inter- 
rogsktive pronoun with aud^; e. g. u>ct cr aud^ fci, id^ 
furcate t^n ni^t. SBic gldnjcnb aud^ bic @a^fcn ben 
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gelbjug croffnet fatten, fo re^^tfcttigte bcr Srfol^ !c!ne«tt>egd 
bie ©martung. (®d^.) 3Bie fc^r au^ eucr 3nnre« roiber* 
fhebe, ge^or6t berSeit. (@^.) SBad et aud^i brini^en mag, 
er barf ben SKeutern nic^t in bic ^anbe fallen. (S c^.) 

The adverb aud^ is sometimes understood, and in- 
stead of mt the conjunction f o is employed ; e. g. ni(^td 
jeigt fic^ mir, to it mxt bic ©lirfc tragen. (6c^.) 3(^ bin 
euc^ ein ^orn im 5luge, fo !(ein id^ bin. (®.) 

Purpose. 

The purpose or final cause is denoted by g u in simple 
sentences ; e. g. cr reifet g u feinem S^etgnugen, he travels 
for his amusement; which is an abridged form. But 
in final sentences the consequent clause is joined to the 
antecedent by the conjunction bam it or simply by ba^. 
The final sentences derive their appellation from the 
circumstance of denoting the effect or consequence 
intended. To give prominence^ b arum is often em- 
phatically inserted in the principal sentence, barum 
— bamit or roeil, barum — ba^ and, although ob- 
solete^ auf — ba^ is sometimes employed. The verb 
of the accessory clause should always be in the sub- 
juncthe. 

Examples to the above rules: 

@r fpart fein ®elb, bamit (=aufba^) cr im 5lltcr nic^t 
SRangcI leibc, he is saving his money, that (= in order 
that) he may not be wanting in his old age. 

Extracts from standard German Authors : 

eu* Wnb' W^ an, bamit 3^r'« Slflc njiffct. (@(i&.) 
6r eilt ^eim mit forgcnbcr ©cclc, bamit er bic gtijl nid^t 
Dcifc^Ie. (6^.) D! Ubcrlag il^n nic^t [\6) fclbjl, bamit 
in feinem 33ufen nid^t bcr Unmiit^ rcife. (®.) Sleibt nid^t 
in ^nglanb, ba§ ber l&ritte ni<tit fein jlolge^^erg an^urem 
Ungliicf tocibc. (6(^.) ^a fe^t i^n ber ®raf auf fein rit* 
terli* $ferb, bag er labe ben ^xanhn. (©d^.) e^re Bater 
unb2»utter, auf bag e« birtoo^I ge^e auf grben. (8ut^er'« 
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Sibel.) 3lltc SRci^te pnb batum fo angencf^m, totii fie 
<5^lu|>ftt)infcl bilben, in ml6)tn bcr Muge unb 2)?a(i^ti9c 
gum 6(^aben be« SoIf« jtd^ tjerbergcn ober bur<!^fd^leic|>en 
!ann. (®.) ^ic 9?atur ijl vof) unb m% bam it berlD'^cnfd^ 
gejnjungcn njiirbe, au^ bcm unt^atigen D^aturflanbc i^erau^* 
gugcf^en unb pc ju bearbcitcn, bamit er felbfl au« cincm 
blo^cn 9?aturprobu!te cin freic« SBefcn tt)urbe. (gid^tc.) 

e. Adyerbial accessory sentences of co-existence.< 

When an object of co-existence (§. 320) is expressed 344 
by an accessory sentence, it takes the conjunction in* 
bem. This conjunction is peculiar to the German lan- 
guage, co-existehce being in English always expressed 
by a Gerund; as: Columbus was the eldest of four 
children, having two brothers and one sister. He took 
leave of me, shaking hands with me most kindly. — 
The Gerund {having^ shaking) has in such constructions, 
the value of a co-ordinate sentence (he took leave, 
and shook hands. — I went and^ at etc.), and must in 
German be translated by an accessory sentence with 
inbem; as: Rolumbu^ war ber altcjie bon Diet ^inbern, 
inbem er jttei Sriibcr unb cine ©d^wejler ^atte. ®r na^m 
^bf(ij>ieb, inbem er mir auf« freunbli(|ijle bie ^anb briidte. 
3nbem er f\6) auf jte ftii^te, fam er bie txtppz langfam 
^erauf. (@.) 

When not only the co- existence of two facts, but 
the CO -incident duration of time is to be pointed out, 
the accessory sentence takes the conjunction n)a^renb, 
inbe^. inbeffen, whilst *); e. g. SBa^renb i^n bie 9tad^e 
fu(^t, ^eniegt er feinei grebel« grud^t. .(©d^.) SDu ttirft 
bie«mal nod^ 5Dein a(te^ 5lmt toertealten, inbe§ mir ^ier bc« 
$errn ©efci^afte treiben. (®(^.) 

When the co - existence of some circumstance is to 
be denied, the accessory sentence takes o^ne ba§; 

' 

*) The use of toctf in this sense is rather obsolete; e. g. 
SRan muf bad ®tfen f(!^mieben, tveil t9 ^tui^t. Proverb. 
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e. g. ®« flef^a^, o^ne baf id^ c« teu^tc, it happened 
without my knowing it. Der 3»eifam»)f toat Dorftbcr. 
o^ne ba^ i^ etwad bat>on erfa^ten ^tte. (®.) 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF VERBALS, AND CONTRACTED ACCESSORY 

SENTENCES. 

S45 An important difference between the German and 
English languages results from their different practice 
in the use of participles and infinitives, the English 
language having adopted, from the French or Latin 
language, a great number of verbal constructions which 
are not conformable to the German idiom. 

In order to understand the following, it is necessary 
to repeat the definitions of infinitive and participle. 
Both of them are Verbals , i. e. they express actions, 
and are qualified or individualized by objects, like 
verbs ; but they take at the same time the place , and 
have the value of substantives or adjectives^ according 
as they are either subjects, or attributes, or objects. 
Verbals are, accordingly, either Verbal substantives^ 
I. e. Infinitives^ or Verbal adjectives^ i, e. Participles^ or 
they must be considered as Contracted accessory sen^ 
tences. 

1. Verbal substantives^ or Infinitives are those which 
stand in the place of a substantive, being either sub- 
ject of the sentence (in the nominative) , or attributive 
substantives (in the genitive), or objects (in the accu- 
sative or genitive case); e. g. walking (subj.) is plea- 
sant; the pleasure of walking (attr.); I am fond of 
walking (obj.); I like walking (obj.). 

2. Verbal adjectives^ or Participles are those which 
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stand in the place of an attributive adjective *) ; as : 
the sleeping child^ the dying man. 

3. A Verbal which has its proper subject, expressed 
or understood, must always be considered as a con- 
tracted accessory sentence i e. g. our going thither is 
uncertain; he recollected his being undressed; my wife 
knew herself to be the cause of it ; they will deny it 
to be natural. In such expressions the verbal, going^ 
being undressed etc., cannot be constructed without its 
proper subject; thus our going is the subject in the first 
sentence, his being undressed is the object in the second 
etc., and these compound expressions, being equivalent 
to the accessory sentences: whether we shall go, that 
he was undressed etc., are termed contracted accessory 
sentences. 

Infinitive, 

The infinitive, without the preposition gu, is used: 

a. as the subject of a sentence; e. g. @eben ifl feliger, 340 
aU nei^men. S org en mad^t 6otgen. ^anbeln i|l (ei(f>t 
benfen \^mx, nac^ bcm ©ebad^ten ^anbeln unbequem. (®.) 
grei at^racn mat^t ba^ Scben n^t aUctn. (®.) 33 or gen 

ifl mel beffer nic^^t al« betteln, fotoie lei I^ en nx^i t)iel beffer 
ijt aU tle^len..(8eff.) 

b. as an object after the following verbs only: 

le^ren to teach, ^oren to hear, 

Icrnen to learn, fe^en to see, 

^clfen to help, fii^len to feel, 

lajfen to let, to command, ftnben to find, 

madden to make, bleiben to remain, 

l^et^en to order, to call, nennen to call. 



*) These two definitions are to be carefully observed'; for, 
in English, the verbal in I'n^f, which is originally a participle, 
is frequenthr employed' as tn/ffu/tve, as in the above examples; 
and the infinitive of the future tense is used as a participle, 
as in: A copy of a letter to he sent to the ladies. Goldsm. 
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^ad Seben (e^rt und weni^et mit utid unb ^nberen jlrcng 
fetn. (®.) SRu^m unb %aM mug man ettra^en lemcn. (@.) 
Qr ^i(ft mix arbeiten. 34 laffe i^it arbeiten. ^eig mi^ 
nii^t tebctt, ^ci§ mid{> fd^migcn. (®.) Sd^nctt toitjl 2)u bic 
D'^ot^toenbigfcit ©ctf^winben unb Wcc^t in Unrest jid^ t)er* 
manbcln fe^en. (S4.) ^orf id(> ba« ?5f5rt(^cn nic^^t gc^n? 
(@d^.) Aurora fanb mic^ fd^Iafen. (®.) 3^t mac^t mi^ 
jittern. (®df).) • 

The infinitive is moreover used in some idiomatic 
expressions, as: f))a}ieren %t^tn, to take a walk; f|)agie« 
ten fasten, reiten, to take a ride; betteln ge^en, to go a 
begging etc. 

The infinitive, when used as a subject, frequently 
assumes the preposition gu (Supine); this is generally 
the case, when it is accompanied by objects, and when 
it takes its place after the predicate; e. g. @ud^ gu ge^ 
fallen, mat mein ^od^jietSunfc^; @u(^ ju etgo^en, mar mein 
le^tct S^id. (®.) &« ijl eine SKoUu^, einen gtogcn Ttann 
gu fe^en. (®.) ®ibt'd fd^ontc iPfli(^ten fiit ein eb(e« ^etj, 
aU ein Sett^eibi^et bet Unfd^ulb fein, ba« 9ted^t bet Untet* 
bturften ju bef^itmen? (®d^.) 3Se^e t^f«, be« Men« 
fleine 3i«^cn ju entbe^ten. (®(3^.) 

The supine (with }u) must be employed when the 
infinitive is an attribute or object (except after the 
verbs, above mentioned); e, g. bic^offnung, i^n gu fef^en 
(of seeing him); bte gutd^t, i^n ju beleibigen; bie ^taft, 
®ute« gu t^un; — id^ ^offe, i^n gu fe^en; \6) fiitd^te, i^n 
gu beleibigen; id^ i)etmag, ®ute^ gu t^un. — SBet gu be* 
teuen nid^t enot^et, mitb ^6) Meue nie etf<)aten. (Sd^.) S« 
glaubt bet 9WenfdJ>, fein Seben gu leitcn, jtd^ felbfl gu ffi^* 
ten. (®.) 

Obsebvation. — It has been observed already §. 278, 
that after those verbs which require a preposition, as: an, 
ttbet, auf, this preposition must, before the supine, be com- 
pounded with the demonstrative pronoun, as: baran, botobet, 
barauf ic. 

The supine is employed after the prepositions: O^ne^ 
vnthout; anjlatt, instead of^ and um, in order to; e. g. 
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man !ann nid^t leben , o^ne ju at(^men ; anftatt gu atbeiten, 
ge^t cr f^)ajiercn ; er !am, urn mi^ ju bcfuci^en. 

Participle. 

The present and past participles are, in common 347 
discourse, only employed when they are not enlarged 
by objects, and when they have the value 

a. of an attributive adjective, qualifying a substan- 
tive — or 

b. of an object of co- existence (Gerund^ §. 321); 
e. g. ber f^kfenbe 5tnabe; er lag f(^lafenb im ®tad; bet 
^etbtoiS^ne 6tab; ein gelungened ©emalbe; i(!^ fanb i^n 
malenb; er !am toeinenb, erf^rctfen ju mir. 

In more pathetic language the use of participles is 
not so limited ; e. g. 3^ jtt)eifle nid^t bap ein ®c[e^, au«* 
brudlic^ auf mid^ gemad^t, oetfagt, mic^ ^u Dcrberben, ^6^ 
gegen mid^ tt)irb braud^en (ajfen. (©d^.) 6inb jte m^i un^ 
fer, biefe ©aaten, biefeUImen, uonSfleben umf^jonnen? (©d^.) 
I)te« aM bci mir benfenb, fdj>lief i^ ein. (©^.) 3m fd^nel* 
len Sauf burd^jog id^ granfreidji , ba« ge))riefene 3talien mit 
^ei^em SBunf^e [ud^cnb. (6d^.) But such constructions 
are rather poetical, and must, in common prose, be 
transformed into accessory sentences. 

Contracted accessory sentences. 

The transformation of compound verbal construe- 848 
tions into accessory sentences has no difficulty , if the 
learner has been accustomed to distinguish the different 
grammatical relations, by which such contracted sen- 
tences are connected with the principal ones. It will, 
therefore, be sufficient to give some examples, arranged 
according to the different kinds of accessory sentences. 

a. Substantive accessory sentences. 

In such a sentence, as: she knew herself to be the 
acuse of it — it is obvious that ^herself to be the cause 
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of tV, is the object of hnew ; in this compound expres- 
sion we can distinguish a subject (herself)^ and a pre- 
dicate {to be the cause)^ and the whole oi it, having the 
value of a suffering object, must be transformed into 
a substantive accessory sentence: she knew that she 
was the cause of it. 

Thus: I allow his sentiments to be wrong, must be 
translated: 3(^ ^tU ju, ba§ feinc ©runbfa^e falfd^ jinb. 
If such a sentence be expressed in the passive form, 
as: his sentiments are allowed to be wrong, the prin- 
cipal sentence only, in German, is constructed in the 
passive form : ti tt>irb juge^eben, ba$ feine @rutibfa^e fal[^ 
{tnb. When the object contains a question, as: he 
knew not which way to go, he instructed her what to 
say, — it must be translated by an interrogative acces- 
sory sentence: cr tt)uftc nid^t, wcld^en 3Beg er nc^men 
foKte ; cr le^rte jte, roai jte fagcn foUtc. 

Examples. 

She made each person in ©ic ma^te, ba§ Sebermann 

the house do just what im ^aufe t^un mu^e. tt>ad 

she pleased. i^r geftel. 

He recollected his being gr crtnnertc ftd^, ba^ et ni^t 

undressed. angegogen mar. 

You will excuse my speak- @te tDerben entfd^ulbigen, ba^ 

ing to you in my native i^ ju S^ncn in metner SDhit* 

language. terfpra((>e \ptt(lfyt. 

I have found my liveliest 3^ ^abe gefunben, ba$ meine 

pleasures to arise from leb^afteflen greuben aud 

illusions. £auf(i^ungen entft^ringen. 

Their union was soon found @^ fanb fi4^ balb, ba| i^re 

to be disagreeable^ S3erbinbung un))a{fenb tt>at. 

The letter-case was quickly @d tt>urbe balb betannt, ba§ 

known to belong to Mr. B. bic Sricftafd^e ^crrn 8. ge* 

^orte. 

He seemed at a loss what (Sr f^ien in Serlegen^eit iDa^ 

to say, or whither to er fagen, ober woj^in er 

direct his way. ge^en fottte. 
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I hesitated which alter- 3^ jwcifelte, wclc^c ffia^l i^ 

native to choose. treffen fcttte. 

I cannot tell what to think 3(S^ lann nic^t [a^en, wad \^ 

of it. baijon benfen foil. 

Sentences of this kind can also be governed by a 
substantive, or by a preposition. 

The recollection of his ^er ®eban!e, ba^ er in ©efa^r 

having been in danger. gctt>efcn. 

He concluded with saying (5r fc^lo^ bamit, ba^ cr fagte u. 
etc. 

Jones felt more delight in Sotia^ fii^lte me^r fjreiibc bat* 

having saved Sophia, iibct, ba^ ct ©o<)^ien ge* 

than she herself received rettct ^atte, aU fte baruber, 

from being saved. ba^ fc gcrettct tear. 

b. Adjective accessor}/ sentences. 

Participles, attended by objects, are generally trans- 849 
formed into accessory sentences with a relative pronoun 
(»el^er or b^t). 

itxamples. 

The miseries , atte^ding a ^a« @(cnb, ml6)ti cine k\6)U 
youth of levity and jtnnigc unb au«f(3^tt)eifenbc 
extravagance Sugenb ertoartet. 

A virtuous man, struggling Sin tugenb^after SJ'iann, ber 
with misfortunes. mit ^\^^t\d)\dtn fam^jft. 

The favour, shown by Mr. $)ie ®unjl, bic ^etr 51. bem 
A. to the foundling. f^inbling erwie^. 

I entered a ship bound for 3<3^ bcflieg ein <S$tff, ba« na6) 
New- York. 9?cu*2)or! bcjlimmt war. 

This transformation, however, is only admitted, when 
the participle really qualifies the substantive; in all 
other cases it must be transformed into an adverbial 
accessory sentence, according to §. 350. 

The infinitive passive is used in English as an at- 
tributive participle, and must, accordingly, be trans- 

Becker-FrAderBdorfs Germ. Grammar. IQ 
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formed into an adjective sentence. As it denotes 
either possibility or necessity, one of the auxiliary 
verbs: fonnett/ foQen, or tnujfen must be added, or the 
supine of the active verb is used. 

Examples. 

Ambition is a thing, never S^tgei^ ift ein %mb, bet nie 
to be satisfied. befriebigt toetben fann, or 

bcr nic gu befriebigcn ip. 

I embraced her with an 3c^ umarmte fie mit etnem 

ecstasy not to be de- ^ni^Mtn, ba^ nid^t ju be» 

scribed. fd^rcibcn ijl. 

The copy of a letter to 3)ie 5lbf^iift cine^ IBricfc*, 

be sent to Mr. N. bet an ^crtn Ul. ^cf^icft 

n>crben foU. 

c. Adverbial accessory sentences. 

350 A contracted sentence, expressing £tm«, manner^ cau-- 
sality^ or co-existence ^ is transformed into an accessory- 
sentence with the conjunction, required in each parti* 
cular case. 

Examples. 

This being resolved, my [Rad^bem bic« be{(^(offcn xoax, 

wife undertook to ma- untcrno^m meinc grau, ba* 

nage the business her- ©efc^aft audgufu^ren. 

self. 

Having spent some minutes ^^a^bem er einige INinuten auf 

on his hnees, he was ben ^ntcen gctegen, tt)oUte 

preparing to step into er gu ^iiii ge^en. 

bed. 

Upon my going to church ^H ic^ jur itird^e ging, un« 

I entertained myself ter^ielt ic^ m\6^ mit — . 

with — . 

While very young, he was ^U cr fe^r jung tt) 

taught reading. cr lefcn gclernt. ar, ^^atte 

When at Boston, I had %U id^ in 23ojlon tt>ar, ^tte 

been accustomed to — . id^ m\^ an — gcwd^nt. 
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She leaned upon his arm, ©ie flu^te fi(^ auf feincn 9ltm, 

as if still willing to re- aU ob fie no^ ^ulfe an* 

ceive assistance. ne^men xooUU, 

Showing a rare capacity ^a ct cine feltene 2;u^tigf?it 

for business, he was in ®ef(^yaften geigte, wurbe 

appointed Lord High er gum fonigli^en 93ei)ott» 

Commissioner. mad^ti^ten ernannt. 

The neighbours, hearing ^a bie lRa(3^barn ^orten, tt)a« 

what was going for- Gorging, fo nmringten fie 

ward, came flocking nn« fd^aarenweife. 
about us. 

The horse was unfit for 3)a« ^ferb tt)ar untauglii!^, ba 

the road as wanting e« nut 6in 5luge ^atte. 
an eye. 

Disguising himself in the ^obru^ ging in ba« feinbUc^c 

habit of a peasant, Co- 2ager, inbem er fid^ aH 

drus proceeded to the JBauer ijerfleibetc. 
quarters of the enemy. 

My greatest struggle was SWein grogter ^ami>f foUte no(^ 

to come, in facing my fommen, tt>enn i^ meiner 

wife and daughters. I grau unb nieinen Zb^tnn 

was determined, how- begegnete. 3^ toax jeboc^ 

ever, to anticipate their entf(^lojfett, i^rer 2Sut^ gu* 

fury, by first falling into l^orjufommen, inbem i^ felbfl 

a passion myself. But guerjl in 3orn geriet^e. 5lber 

upon entering, I found aU \^ eintrat, fanb id^ bie 

the family no way dis- gamilie feine«tt)e^d jum 

posed for battle. My ^ampf geneigt. SJ^eineStau 

wife and girls were all unb Xoc^ter u>aten fammto 

in tears, Mr. Thornhill 1x6) in ^^ranen, t>a ^etr 

having been there to S^orn^iQ ba ^etDefen n)ar, 

inform them, that their um i^nen ju fa^en, ba^ e^ 

journey to town was mit bet IReife nac^ bet ©tabt 

entirely over. The two au« fei. t>a tie jtt)ei S)amen 

ladies, having heard t)on einem bo^toidi^en 0}{en« 

reports of us from some fd^en ©d^led^te^ i)on und et« 

malicious person , were fasten fatten, fo tt>aren jte 

that day set out for ben %a% nac^ ^i^cnbon al* 

London. ^tXiX^- 
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Participles, expressing co- existence ^ are even trans- 
formed into co-ordinate principal sentences, if the 
sense allows it. 

Examples. 

The Saracen, lifting up S)er ©arajcne fd[>tt)ang fein 

his sword, struck off the ©(^tt>ert unb ^icb bem armcn 

poor dwarfs arm; but 3tt>ct$ ben %xm ah; aber 

the giant, coming to his ber [Riefe tarn i^m ju ^ulfe 

assistance, in a short unb lie| balb bie gtvei 

time left the two Sara- ©atajenen tobt auf bem 

cens dead on the plain. <S^Ia(i^tfelb. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
CO - ORDINATION. 

851 When two sentences, although not dependent one 
upon the other, are connected in such a manner as to 
expres only one thought, they are termed Co - ordintxte 
sentences. The different relations' of Co-ordination are 
denoted by Co-ordinative conjunctions, the use of which 
is explained in this chapter. But as most of them are 
employed and constructed in a manner entirely ana- 
logous to the English, it will be sufficient to point out 
only the difference between the two languages. 

The adversative conjunctions aber, atlein, fonbern, and 
^inge^en, altbpugh rendered in English by the same 
conjunction, but^ differ one from another, ^ber denotes 
the limitation of an antecedent by the consequent in the 
most indefinite manner, and implies only that the conse- 
quent is different from what is comprehended or sup- 
posed to be comprehended in the antecedent ; e. g. S)te 
6inne trugen ni^t, aber ba« Urt^eil trugt. (®.) $)er 4>og 
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tjl paxUix^a^, aber bicSiebc no(^ me^t. (2cff.) ^er S^toar^ 
met t^ut oft fe^r ridj^tigc 93Ii(fe in bie 3«^unft; abet er 
fann biefe 3u!unft nur iiic|>t ematten. (Scf[.) DWemanb 
xotx^, roa^ er t^ut tt>enn er re^t ^anbelt; aber bcdUnred^ted 
ftnb n>ir uni immer bctougt. (®.) ^eilig ad^ten toir bie 
®ei|ler, aber Wamen fnb un« 2)uttjl; wurbig e^ren tt)ir bie 
SWeijler, aber fret ijl un« bie «unft. (U^L) 

$inein and bod^ limit the antecedent by expressing 
a negation of what might be inferred or concluded 
from the antecedent; e. g. Sr ijl fe^r rcid^ (unb fonnte 
tool ®\xM t^un); allein er ijl geijig. ©r toitt beutfdjf ler* 
nen; atlein er jtnbet feinen 8e|)rer. ^a«, toa^ gef^e^en 
ijl, !ran!t mi(i^ ni$t fo tief; allein ba^ Iranft mi^, tt>a« ed 
nur bebeutet. (®.) ®ern erfenn' id^ an, 3)u toiUjl mein 
®o^l; allein t)erlange ni(i^t, ba^ x6) auf ^einem 2Beg e« 
^tnben foil. (© d^.) ^er 5hieg ijl fd^retflid^, tt)ie be« ^immeW 
^lajen; bo (3^ er ifl pt, ip ein ©efd^id, tt)ie fie. (®d^.) 
Seic^t bei einanber wo^nen bie ®eban!en, t>o(i) ^art im 
fRaume jlogen jtd^ bie ©ad^en. (® d^.) ^er ^eutfd^e e^rt in 
aHen 3citen ber giirjlen ^eiligen ©eruf; bod^ liebt er frei 
ein^erjufd^reiten, nnb aufted^t wic i^n ®ott erfd^uf. (U^l.) 

^ber may always be employed instead of aQein and 
bod^, but not vice versa. 

^ingegen and bagegen denote a contrast of two 
thoughts which, however, do not limit or contradict 
each other; iebod^ and inbeffen are employed like the 
English however; e. g. $)er ^oet t>ergeubet bie i^m t>er* 
lie^ene ®abe im ®enn6, urn ®enu§ ^er^orgubringen ; ber 
^ro))^et ^ingegen jte^t nur auf einen einjigen bejlimraten 
3tt>ecf. (®.) 5lntonio ge^t frei um^er unb fprid^t mit feinem 
giirjlen; Xajfo bleibt bagegen »erbannt in feinem 3ltnmer 
unb aHeim (®.) 

• 

The conjunction fonbern requires particular at- 352 
tention, being peculiar to the German language. @on« 
bern is only employed, when the consequent sentence 
asserts in a positive manner, what was expressed 
negatively in the antecedent; e. g. @r ijl nid^t ein ®ng* 
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lanber, fonbern tin gtanjofe. 3^ ^abc niii^t ^efc^kfettr 
fonbern gcarbeitet ®ie toa^Un ftd^ n\^t in bie 9?a^e 
bed gelnbed, fonbern fe^rten unt)em(^tetet ©a^cn ju* 

The above definition shows, that fonbern must always 
be preceded by a negative sentence, but a negative 
sentence is not always followed by fonbern; for we say, 
e. g. er i|l fcin @nglanbcr, aber er fjjri^t cnglifc^; \^ l^abe 
gut gefd^lafen unb bod^ bin id) miibc^ because in these 
examples the consequent sentence contains something 
entirely different from the antecedent. 

353 The conjunctions bo(i^ and benno(i^ are used to ex- 
press by way of co-ordination, what is denoted by ob* 
gtei^ ic, though^ and an accessory sentence (§. 819), 
viz. that some effect is not in conformity, but in oppo- 
sition to a cause or motive. When the consequent 
sentence contains the cause or motive, it takes bo^, 
which is then unaccented and has the place of an ad- 
verb; but when the consequent contains the effect, it 
takes bennod^. In the latter case boc^ may also be 
employed, but it is accentuated and generally takes 
the first place. Thus the sentences: he was in the 
company^ though he had not been invited; he miatruts me^ 
though I gave Mm proofs of my affection , can be trans- 
lated in two different ways: er XOQCt in ber ©efcUfc^aft 
unb tt)ar bod^ nid^t eingelabcn; or: er tt)ar nid^t eingetaben, 
unb benno(3^ (bo(i^) !am er in bie ®efellfdf>aft. (5r trauet 
mir nici^t unb ic^ ^abe i^m bod^ Setoeife mciner greunbfc^aft 
flegeben; or: id^ ^abe i^m ©eweife meiner greunbfd^aft gc* 
^ihtn, unb benno(i^ traut er mir nic^t. 

Observation. — 3)o(!^ is employed elliptically, when the 
speaker passes over to another object; e. g. 9)'{an fonnte uber 
biefe @a^e met fagen, bodft, ba^ ge^ort nt^t l^ieriffer, or boci^, 
laft und ))on ettva6 Slnberm reben. — IDo^ has the same ad- 
versative signification in many expressions, in which it is 
rather an adverb of modality than a conjunction^ implying a 
more intense mode of affirming or asking ; in these cases it 
cannot be translated into English; e. g. er (jel^t bod^ (ac- 
cented) m\i un«, he does go with us. 3^r tild ja, at« toeiitt 
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i^t Stugel Utitt, mxttt bo^. (®^.) SBaret 3§t bo^ fcn(l 
fo fro^. (@^.) 2)a« ijl bo* fettfam. ((S(^.) 

©onfl and c^ fei benn, ba§ (with the conjunctive) 
denote a conditional negation, like, else and unless. 
They must be distinguished like bo^ and bennoc^; e. g. 
IDu mugt f^)arcn, fonjl tt>ir|l bu barbcn. — !I)u mirjl bats' 
ben, c« fci bcnn, bag bu f)^arejt. $)a« 2Ba^rc mug glcici^ 
^cnu^t werbcn, fonfl ijl c« nid^t ba. (®.) Instead of ed 
fci bcnn, bag, which expression is not very usual, the 
adverb benn is also employed; e. g. 9^icmanb foU langc 
tRebcn fomponircn, urn bie ficutc gu bcfc^amcn; ct mugtc pc 
t)cnn i)or bem ©i)icgel ^Itcn woflcn. (®.) 

The causal conjunction bcnn (for) denotes that the 354 
clause, which it introduces, is the ground upon which 
the antecedent is founded ; e. g. (5r ijl fd^u(big , bcnn er 
^t ba^ 23erbrcd^en cingejlanbcn {he is guilty^ for he has 
confessed his crime). So in the folio w^ing sentence: 
®orti)art« mugt 'I)u; benn riitfroart^ fannfl jDu nun nid^t 
me^r. 

The causal conjunctions alfo, folgli*, accordingly, 
consequently; ba^er, therefore; begtt>egen, bcg^alb, on 
account of that; barum, for that purpose; bemnad^ accor- 
dingly etc., are employed, generally speaking, like the 
corresponding conjunctions in English ; e. g. S)te grogte 
ffla^rfd^einlici^f eit ber (Jrfuflung lagt nod^ einen 3weifel gu ; 
ba^er ifl ba« ©e^offte, mnn e« in bie 2Bir!Uc^feit tritt, 
jebergeit iiberrafci^enb. (®.) 

Final observations on the latter conjunctions: 

a) For the sake of giving greater prominence to the 
clause denoted by n>eil/ one of the conjunctions batum, 
beglf^alb, bcgwegen, ba^er may also be inserted into the 
antecedent (i. e. the principal clause) of the sentence; 
e. g. 3d^ t^uc e« barum (beg^alb ic), meil e« meine^flid^t 
ift, / am doing it, because it is my duty (/ should do so). 

b) The moral ground in particular is denoted by beg* 
tt>egen, beg^alb (on account of that) and the purpose or 
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final cause by barum (therefore , for that purpose) ; e. g. 
©eine %o6^iti ij! frant er bleibt be^wegcn or be^^alb ju 
^aufe (his daughter is ill^ on that account he stays at home). 
3<^ toitt jte befreien, barum bin i^ ^m (I wiU free her^ for 
that purpose I am here); cf. §. 340. 
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demonstrative §. 127. 

— indefinite §. 155. 

personal §. 138. 

possessive §. 139. 

— of proper names §. 118. 

— of substantives §. 110. 

— — — ancient and modem 

§. 110. 

— of tofl^er §. 141. 

— of toer and xoae §. 141. 
Definite article. See Article. 
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Tndex. 



Definite numerals §. 157. 
Demonstrative pronouns §. 140. 

147. 
!Drnn §. 854. 
IDennoi!^ §. 858. 
JDft, bie, ba«, article §. 119. 
demonstrative pronoun 

noun §. 149. 
relativepronoun§. 151. 

830. 882. 

their respective de- 
clension. See Declension. 

Derivation §. 50. 

— of verbs §52. 

— of words §. 50. 
JDerJcnifte, declined §. 140. 

— wetter he who §. 151. 
Derivatives, primary §. 50. 

— secondary §. 50. 
JDerfelbe §. 151. 
^eg^atb §. 854. 
JDffto §. 838. 
^efitoegen §. 854. 
IDied §. 148. 
JDiefet §. 148. 
Dimidiative numerals §. 159. 
Diminutives §. 54. 
Diphthongs §. 2. 

Direct construction §. 187. 
lDo4 §. 342. 851. 858. 
3Dott §. 1G9. 
Double consonants §. 7. 
^rau^en, brobrn, brunten §. 109. 
Duration of time §. 806. 
IDurd^ loc. §. 294. 

— as a prefix §. 63. 

— expressive of means §. 818. 
^fitfen its use §. 215. 219. 

— its coi\)ugation §. 89. 



£. 

(Sf the vowel, dropped in the 

signs of copjugation §. 74. 
— — of declension 

§. 111. 
Each §. 162. 
Each other §. 145. 



(B^e §. 886. 

(Sin, article § 80. 

— indefinite pronoun §. 155. 

— numeral §. 157. 
(iinanbrr each other §. 145. 
<tinige some § 162. 

(Since oon beiben §. 164. 
®inma(, etnfl §. 807. 
Either §. 164. 
(SnbHd^ § 154. 
(intlang §. 177. 
(Snttoeber — ober §. 155. 
(S6 §. 188. 148 

— used as predicate §. 801. 
®tli(^ §. 160. 

®twa §. 165. 
@ttt)a< §. 155. 162. 
Every §. 162. 
Every body §. 155. 

F. 

Factitive object §. 252. 280. 

m^lidi §. 854. 

For Prepos. §. 175. Coi^junct. 
182. 

Foreign substantives, their de- 
clension §. 112. 

their gender §. 109. 

Fractional numerals §. 159. 

Frequentative substantives §. 55. 

From §. 175. 

$ut purpose §. 272. 285. 317. 

Future tense §. 72. 76, its use 
221. 



®e6fn, t€ gibt there are §. 211. 
®egen towards §. 272. about, 
time 802. against 819. 

— against §. 819. 
®em&@ §. 177. 

Gender of substantives §. 97. 

— of foreign nouns §. 109. 

— of names of countries §iid 
places, seasons, months and 
days §. 96 Note. 
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Genitive, adverbial §. 310 Ohs. 

— attributive §. 239. 

— — its construction §. 243. 

— — expressed by prepositions 
§. 277. 

— of manner §. 310. 

— objective §. 251. 274. 

— predicative §. 198. 

— of time §. 302. 
©em §. 168, 216. 

— its comparative and super- 
lative §. 168. 

Gerund §. 320. 321. 



^abett §. 68. 

— its coiijugation §. 75. 

— its use witb intransitive verbs 
§•• 91. 

— omitted §. 76. 
SqoXI §. 159. 
k^Vs>t\\ §. 177. 

He, wbo §. 151. 333. 
^cr, §in §. 169. 

— — — and their compounds 
§. 297. 

.&ieran, l^ictBei ic. §. 142. 
Winter §. 294. 

— as a prefix §. 62. 
Historical tenses §. 222. 
^odjjl §. 136. 172. 
^dc^ficn^ § 172. 



I. 



Imperative mood §. QQ» 70. 
its termination dropped 

in the singular §. 79. 

its use §. 231. 

Imperfect tense §. QQ. 
in the ancient and in 

the modem form §. 69. 

its use §. 223. 

Inpersonal verbs §. 209. 

3n loc. 293, time §. 801. 305. 

306. 



3in expressive of the factitive 

relation §. 284. 
In, co-exist. §. 323. 
3nbcm / . 

Snbcg, inbeffen ( S- 344. 
Snnetl^alb §. 177, time §. 302. 
Indefinite article. See Article, 

— numerals §. 160. 

— pronouns §. 155. 
Indicative mood §. 84. 66. 

its use §. 226. 

Infinitive §. 67. 

— its use §. 346. 

— instead of the past participle 
§. 90. 

— substantive-infinitives §. 56. 

— with gu. See Supine. 
Inseparable compound verbs 

§. 62. 
Inteijections §. 49. 
Interrogative pronouns. See 

Pronouns. 

sentences §. 213. 

Intransitive verbs §. 37. 
Inverted construction §. 188, 
3e — befio §. 338. 
3eber §. 162. 
Sfbtoeber §. 160 Note. 
3fbermann §. 155. 
^egUc^er § 160 Note. 
Semanb §. 155. 
3enfr §. 127. 
3cnfcit0 §. 177. 
3e|t §. 170. 

K. 

Reiner §. 160. 165. 
Jtonneu its use §. 215. 

— its conjugation §. 89. 
Jtraft prep. §. 177. 
.UxiU^ §. 170. 



L. 



gangtf §. 177. 
gancjH §. 170. 
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£affen §. 218. 
eaut prep. §. 318. 
«eute §. 125 06«. 1. 
Little (quantity) §. 163. 
Locality §. 290. 



Index. 



9lan one indefinite §. 15G. 
9Ran^« some §. 162. 
Manner, adverbs of §. 309. 

— object of §. 309. 
Many §. 163. 
aTif^r more §. 163. 
SVel^retf several §. 163. 
mi §. 62. 

9Rit Dat. §. 272. 

— co-exist. §. 323. 

— expressive of the genitive 
relation §. 278. 

of manner §. 310. 

Modality of the predicate §. 2 13. 
Modified vowels §. 2. 

in comparison § 135. 

in conjugation §. 70. 86. 

— — in declension of nouns 
§. 111. 116. 

in derivation §. 53. 

^d%tn its use §. 215. 219. 

— its conjugation §. 89. 
Mood §. 34. 66. 
Moods, their use §. 226. 
Much §. 163. 

Multiplicative numerals §. 159. 
SJiufffil its use §. 217. 219. 

— its conjugation §. 89. 



N. 



9{a4 Gen. §. 277, local. § 293. 

— time §. 305 

— manner §. 310. 

— according to §. 318. 
*Wa(i^bem §. 336. 
015(^11 §. 177. 

Names of materials §. 38. 

— of measure after numerals 
§. 126. 



Names of nations $.54. 
gjeben §. 176. 
Negative sentence §. 213. 
9leuU(^ §. 170. 
yiidii^ §. 155. 
9{tfmanb §. 155. 
modf § 807. 
Nominative case §. 130. 

— — expressive of the factitive 
relation § 282. 

None §. 165. 

Notions and notional words §. 23. 

Nouns §. 22, their kinds § 38. 

— primary derivative §51. 

— secondary derivative §. 58. 

— their gender §. 97. 

declension §. 110. 

Numerals §. 45. 157. 



0. 



£)hf coigunction §. 328. 
Ober^alb §. 177. 
Obdleti^, obf(^on, obiuol §. 842. 
Objective combination §.25. 246. 

its construction §. 256. 

accessory sentence 

§. ^7. 
verbs and a(^ective8 

|. 36. 247. 
Of S. 175. 

— when to be translated by 
oon, and when by the geni- 
tive case § 239. 240. 241. 

— is not translated §. 238. 242. 
Df)nt §. 310. 323. 

— with the Bvlpine §. 323. 

— ba§ §. 344. 
On §. 175. 

One, numeral §. 158. 

— indefinite pronoun §. 156. 
Ordinal numerals §. 157. 
Other §. 165. 

P. 

$aat(etti), a pair, a few §.242. 
Participles §. 67. 



Index. 
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Participles , their construction 

§. 347. 
Partitive genitive §. 241. 
Passive voice, its formation §.77. 

its use §. 203. 

Past participle, its formation 

§. 69. 

— — — with the augment ge, 
and without it §.71. 

— tenses, their use §. 221. 
Perfect, its use §. 224. 
Personal object §. 250. 264. 

— pronouns §. 143. 

contracted with tuegen 

§. 177. 
Plural number of nouns §. 124. 
Point of time §. 301. 
Possessive pronouns §. 146. 
Predicate §. 21. 184. 194. 
Predicative ac^ective §. 127. 

— combination §. 24. 

— genitive §. 195. 198. 
Prefixes §. 62. 63. 
Prepositions §. 46. 175. 

— before the supine §. 346. 

— cases governed by them 
§. 175. 176. 

— contracted with the definite 
article § 175. 

— — with pronouns §. 142. 

— expressive of the predicative 
relation §. 200. 

— — of the attributive relation 
(after substantives) §. 244 

Present tense, its use §. 221. 
Primary derivatives, nouns and 

a^ectives §. 51. 
Principal sentences §. 186. 

— — their construction §. 187. 
Pronouns §. 44. 137. 

— demonstrative §. 140. 147. 

— indefinite §. 155. 

— interrogative § 141. 153. 

— personal §. 138. 143. 

— possessive §. 139. 146. 

— reflective §. 144 

— relative §. 151. 

— contracted with prepositions 
§. 142. 



Pronouns in construction §. 259. 

— their inflection. See JJeckn- 
aion. 

Proper names §. 38. 

— — their declension §. 118. 
of countries and places, 

their gender §.96 Note. 

— — — in apposition 

to their common names §. 238. 



Reflective pronouns §. 144. 

— verbs §. 205. 
Reiterative numerals §. 159. 
Relations and relational words 

§. 23. 

— of mood §. 34. 

— of notions one to .another 
§. 23. 

— to the speaker §. 29. 31. 

— of number §. 30. 

— of personality §. 30. 

— of time §. 31. 

-— of limitation §. 30. 

— of modality §. 32. 
Relative pronouns §. 151. 
not omitted in German 

§ 829. 
Roots §. 50. 



s. 



Same §. 151. 

@ammi §. 177. 

®^en §. 307. 

Secondary derivatives §. 52. 

— substantives §. 53 — 56. 

— — their gender §. 97. 
€ftn, to be §. 24. 

— its coi^ugation §. 75. 

— its use in the conjugation 
of intransitive verbs §. 91. 

— its use with the supine §. 76. 
@ett, prepofiition §. 306. 

— coiyunction feittem §. 336. 
®Hbfl §. 144. 



SV6 



Index. 



Sentence §. 21. 

— ^eeeesory §. 824. 
Separable compoand verbs §. 64. 
Several §* 1C3. 

(Sid) §. 144. 

^0, demonstrative adverb §. 387. 

— adverb of intensity (torn) 
§. 838. 

— conjunction §. 840. 841. 342. 
(So — aU, as — as §. 388. 
@o — baf , 80 — as §. 339. 
@o)oo( — aU §. 182. 

So, when used as predicate 

§. 201. 
@o6alb aU §. 835. 
©oie^et §. 150. 
©often its use §. 217. 219. 

— its conjugation §. 88. 
Some §. 163. 
®onbern §. 352. 

€onf), time §. 307. else §. 353. 
@tatt §. 177. 

@te^en, used as copula §. 200. 
Subject of the sentence §.21. 
184. 

— — — — expressed by an 
infinitive or by a supine 
§. 346. 

omitted §. 159. 

Subjective accessory sentence 

§. 27. 

verbs §. 86. 247. 

Subordination of the accessory 

sentence §.27. 

— of the objective factors in 
construction §. 258. 

Subordinatiye coi)junctions§. 179. 
Substantive- infinitives §. 56. 

— pronouns §. 137. 

— sentences §. 327. 328. 

— adjective §. 127. 
Substantives in apposition §. 287. 

— their declension. See Declen- 
sion. 

— of two forms of the plural 
number §. 117. 

— of two genders §. 107. 

— used only in the plural 



Sabstantives used only in the. 
singular number §. 124.* 

— verbal §. 56. 
Such §. 150. 

— is not used as predicate 
§. 201. 

— as §. 152. 

Suffering object §. 249. 260. 
Superlative of a^ectives §. 185. 

— of adverbs §. 167. 

— used predicatively §. 197, 
Supine §. 67. 

•— after o^ne §. 823. 

— after verbs expressing know- 
ledge or opinion etc §. 289. 

— in construction §. 190. 

— its use §. 346. 

— with ^abcn and fein §. 67. 

T. 

Tenses §.66. 

— compound §. 76. 

— their use §. 221. 
There is e« ^xht §. 211. 
Time, obj. of §. 300. 

Titles, their declension §. 238. 
To §. 175. 
Too — to §. 839. 
Transitive verb §.87. 202. 260. 
Xxol^ §. 819. 



TJ. 

tlebec loc. §. 294. 

— as a prefix §. 63. 

— as a preposition of time 
§. 305. 

— expressive of cause §, 312. 
of the genitive relation 

§. 277. 
Urn Gen. §. 277, loc. §. 294. 

— as a prefix §. 68. 

— as a preposition of time 
§. 301. 302. 

— with the supine §. 846. 
Urn — wiUfii §. 316. 



Index. 
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Urn — toilTen contracted with 

personal pronouns §. 177. 
Un in composition §. 59. 60. 
Ungeat^tet §. 319. 
Unter loc. §. 294. time 803. 

— as a prefix §. 63. 

— coexist §. 328. 
ni\texf)aih §. 177. 
tlnwett §. 177. 



V. 

Variative numerals §. 159. 
Verbs § 22. 65. 

— auxiliary. See Auxiliary verbs. 
— • causative §. 260. 

— derivative §.52. 

— governing the accusative §.260. 

the dative §. 264. 

the genitive §. 275. 

— impersonal §. 209. 

— inseparable compound §. 62.68. 

— intransitive §. 87. 

— radical §. 50. 

— reflective §. 205. 

— relational §. 42. 

— separable compound §. 64. 

— transitive §. 37. 

— nouns §. 56. 
Verbals §. 345. 
Verbal Nouns §. 56. 
aSermittelft §. 318. 
^Sermoge §. 818. 

S3iel much, many §. 168. 
SSieneic^t §. 174. 219. 
fSoVi as a prefix §. 62. 
®on §. 175. 

— locality §. 291. 

— cause §. 312. 815. 

— materials §. 314. 

— expressive of the predicative 
relation §. 199. 

of the attributive relation 

§. 240. 241. 
of the objective genitive 

relation §. 277. 

— with the passive voice §. 273. 
«Bor 175. loc. §. 294. dat. §.277. 



93or time §. 304. 

— cause §. 812. .. 
Vowels §.2. 

— changed §. 69. 78. 
— t dropped §. 74. 

— long and short §. 4. 

— modified §.2. 



w. 

®&^.tenb, preposition §. 308. 

— coiy unction §. 344. 
ffiann §. 385. 

mae §. 153. 

— its declension §. 141. 
use §. 332. 

®a« far (Stner §. 154. 
®egen contracted with personal 
pronouns §. 177. 

— expressive of motive §.316. 
cause §. 312. 

SBeil §. 340. 

— expressive of time §. 344 
Note, 

Seller §. 151. 

— in adjective sentences §. 151. 
152. 329. 

mddi einec §. 154. 
dOenig, twenigerfew, little §. 163. 
3Benigften« §. 172. 
®cnn time §. 335. 

— condit. §. 841. 

— omitted §. 841. 

®enn audi, tvenn %Ui&f, teenn 

f(!^on §. 342. 
2Der, its declension §. 141. 

— its use in adjective sentences 
§. 332. 

— ber he who §. 152. 

— audi whoever §. 342. 
SBerben §. 76. 

— its conjugation §. 77. 

— its use in the formation of 
the future tenses §. 76. 

— — of the passive 

voice §. 77. 
Whole §. 161. «' 

miUx §. 819. 
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!EBiber as a prefix §. 62. 
Ste like §. 810. 

— in comparative adverbial sen- 
tences §. 837. 

SBtffen, its coi^ugation §. 89. 

®o §. 334. 

SfBobei, mxin ic. §. 142. 

9Bof|ec and loo^tn §. 834. 

®o( §. 219. 

SOotten its use §. 217. 219. 

— its conjugation §. 89. 
Words, notional and relational 

§. 32. 

— derivative §. 50. 

— foreign. See Foreign words. 



3u, adverb of intensity (too) 
! §. 339. 

j — preposition, local. §.293.295. 
, — time §. 301. 

— manner §. 310. 
, — purpose § 317. 

as sign of the supine §. 67. 

expressive of the factitive 

relation § 283. 

of manner §. 310. 

Sufolge §. 318. 

3utt)iDer §. 319. 

3tt>if(3^en §. 294. 
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